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PREFACE. 


Ai' the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science^ held at Oxford in 1860, 1 read an abstract of 
the physiological argument contained in this Work respect- 
ing the mental progress of Europe^ reserving the historical 
evidence for subsequent publication. 

This volume contains that evidence. It is intended the 
completion of my 'work on ^ Human Physiology/ in 'which 
man was treated of as an individual, In this he is considered 
in his social relation. 

But the reader will also find, I think, that it is a history of 
the progress of ideas and opinions from a point of view here- 
tofore almost entirely neglected. There are two methods of 
dealing Avith jihilosophical questions — the literary and the sci- 
entific. Many things which in a purely litepaiy treatment of 
the subject remain in the background, spontaneously assume 
a more stnking position Avhen their scientific relations are 
considered. It is the latter method that I have. used.- 

Social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is boddy growth. The life of an individual is 
a miniature of the life of a nation. These propositions it is 
the special object of this book to demonstrate, 

No one, I believe, has hitherto undertaken the labour of 
arranging the evidence offered by the intellectual history of 
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Europe in accordance witli phyniologioul principles, so as to 
illustrate tire orderly progress of civilization, or collected the 
facts furnished by other branches of science with a view of en- 
abling us to recognize clearly the conditions under which that 
progress takes place. This philosophical deiicicucy 1 have en- 
deavoured in the following pages to supply. 

Seen thus through the medium of physiolog'y, history pre- 
sents a new aspect to us. We gain a more just and thorougli 
appreciation of the thoughts and motives of men in successive 
ages of the world. 

In the Preface to the second edition of my 'Physiology,^ 
published in 1858, it was mentioned that this "Work was at that 
time written. The changes that have been since made in it 
have been chiefly with a view of condensing it. The discus- 
sion of several scientific questions, such as that of the origin 
of species, which have recently attracted public attention so 
strongly, has, however, remained untouched, the principles 
offered being the same as presented in the former work in 
1856. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT 
OF EUROPE. 


^ 

CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE OOYEUNMENT OE NATHHE BY LAW. 

I INTEND^ in this work; to consider in what manner the 
aclvancement of Europe in civilization has taken place, 
to ascertain how far its progress has been fortuitous, and how 
far determined by primordial law. 

Dpes tho procession of nations in time, like the erratic 
phantasm of a dream, go forward without reason or order ? 
or, is there a 'predetermined, a solemn inarch, in which all 
must join, ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, encoun- 
tering and enduring an inevitable succession of events ? 

In a philosophical examination of the intellectual and poli- 
tical history of nations, an answer to these questions is to be giandcur. 
found. But how difficult it is to master the mass of facta 
necessary to bo collected, to liaudlc so great an accumulation, 
to arrange it in the clearest point of view I how difficult it 
is to select correctly the representative men, to produce them 
in the proper scenes, and to conduct successfully so grand 
and complicated a drama as that of European life I Though 
in one sense the subject offers itself as a scientific problem, 
and in that manner alone I have to deal with it, in another 
it swells into a noble epic, — the life of humanity, its wai'fare 
and repose, its object and its end ’ 
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Incllvidual 
liie of a 
mixed kind* 


It forc- 
flhadowfl 
social Uffl- 


Prhniiive 0]}inlons of Man. 

Man is the archetype of society. IiuUvidnal clevclopcment 
is the model of social progress. 

Some have asserted that human affairs arc altogether deter- 
mined by the voluntary action of men; some^ that the Provi- 
dence of God directs us in every step ; some^ that all events 
are fixed by Destiny. It is for us to ascertain how far each 
of these aifirmations is true. 

The life of individual man is of a mixed nature. In part 
he submits to the frec-^Till impulses of himself and others, in 
part ho is under the inexorable dominion of law. Tie in- 
sensibly changes his estimate of the relative power of eacli of 
these influences as he passes through successive stages. In 
the confidonco of youth he imagines that very much is under 
his control ; in the disappointment of old age, very little. 
As time wears on, and the delusions of early imagination va- 
nish away, he learns to correct his sanguine views, and pre- 
scribes a narrower boundary for the things he expects to ob- 
tain. The realities of life undeceive him at last, and there 
steals over the evening of his days an unwelcome conviction 
of the vanity of human hopes. The things he has secured are 
not the things he expected. He secs that a Supreme power 
has been using him for unknown ends, that he was brought 
into the world without his own knowledge, and is departing 
from it against his own will. 

"V^Hioever has made the physical and intellectual history of 
individual man his study, will be prepared to admit in what a 
surprising manner it foreshadows social history. The equi- 
librium and movement of humanity are altogether physiolo- 
gical phenomena. Yet not without hesitation may such an 
opinion he frankly avowed, since it is offensive to the pride, 
and to many of the prejudices and interests of our age. An au- 
thor who has been disposed to devote many years to the labour 
of illustrating this topic, has need of the earnest support of all 
who pri55e the truth ; and, considering the extent and profun- 
dity of his subject, his work, at the best, must be very imper- 
fect, requiring all the forbearance and even the generosity of 
criticism. 

In the idtellectual infancy of a savage state, Man transfers 
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The Idea of Government by Law. 

to Nature his conceptions of himself^ ancl^ considering Jons of 
everything he does is deterrained by liis o^sYn pleasure^ regards savagubfo, 
all passing events as depending on the arbitrary volition of 
a superior but invisible power. He gives to the world a con- 
stitution like his own. The tendency is necessarily to super- 
stition. Whatever is strange, or powerful, or vast, impresses 
his imagination with dread. Such objects ai'e only the out- 
ward manifestations of an indwelling spirit, and therefore 
worthy of his veneration. 

After Reason, aided by Experience, has led liim forth from 
these delusions as respects surrounding things, ho still clings 
to Ills original ideas as respects objects far removed. In the 
cUstance and irresistible motions of the stars he finds arguments 
for the supernatural, and gives to each of those shining bodies 
an abiding and controlling genius. The menial phase through 
which he is passing permits him to believe in the exercise of 
plauetary influences on himself* 

But as reason led him. forth from fetichism, so in due time T’uHchiem 
it again leads him forth from star-worship. Perhaps not by sUri 
without regret docs he ahandon the mythological forms 
has created j for, long after he has ascertained that the planets 
are nothing more tlian shining points, without any perceptible 
influence on him, he still veuerates the genii once supposed to 
vivify them, perhaps oven he exalts them into immortal gods. 

Philosophically speaking, he is exchanging by ascending ot 

degrees his primitive doctrine of arbitrary volition for the mant by 
doctrine of law. As the fall of a stone, the flowing of a river, 
the naovement of a shadow, the rustling of a leaf, have been 
traced to physical causes, to like causes at last are traced the 
revolutions of the stars. In events and scenes continually 
increasing in greatness and grandeur, ho is detecting the 
dominion of law. Tlie goblins, and genii, and gods who 
successively extorted his fear and veneration, who determined 
events by their fltful passions or whims, are at last displaced 
by the noble coivception of one Almighty Being, who rules the 
universe according to reason, and therefore according to law. 

In this manner the doctrine of government by law is ex- 
tended, until at last it embraces all natural events. It was 

7 ^ 9 



4' Its Application io the Solar Sysiemi and Terreslriat E'vents. 

TtaappHcft- tlins that^ hardly two centuries ago, that doctrine gathered 
Sr immense force ■from the discovery of Newton that TCeplcr^s 
laws^ under \yhich the movements of the planetary bodies arc 
executed, issue as a mathematical necessity from a very 
simple material condition, and that the complicated motions 
of the solar system camiot he other than what they are. 
Pew of those who read in the beautiful geometry of the 
^Prineipia^ the demonstration of this fact, saw the imposing 
philosophical consequences which must inevitably follow this 
scientific discovery. And now the investigation of the aspect 
of the skies in past ages, and all predictions of its future, rest 
essentially upon the principle that no arbitrary volition ever 
intervenes, the gigantic mechanism moving impassively in 
virtue of a mathematical law. 

Andio tor- And SO upoii the earth, the more perfectly we understand 
©vents. the Causes of present events, the more plainly are they seen 
to be the consequences of physical conditions, and thei^cforo 
the results of law. To allude to one example out of many 
that might be considered — the winds, how proverbially incon- 
stant, wlio can tell whence thej'' come or whither they go ? 
If anything bears the fitful character of arbitrary volition, 
surely it is these» But we deceive ourselves in imagining 
that atmospheric events are fortuitous. Where shall a line 
be drawn between that eternal trade-wind, which, originating 
in well-understood physical causes, sweeps, like the breath of 
destiny, slowly, and solemnly, and everlastingly over the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the variable gusts into which it degenerates 
in more northerly and southerly regions, — gusts which seem 
to come without any cause, and to pass away without leaving 
any trace ? In what latitude is it that the domain of the phy- 
sical ends, and that of the supernatural begins? 

All mundane events are the results of the operation of law, 
Every movement in the skies or upon the earth proclaims to 
us that the universe is tinder government. 

But if wo admit that this is the ease, from the mote that 
floats in the sunbeam to multiple stars revolving round each 
other, are we willing to carry our principles to their conse- 
quences, and recognize a like operation of law among living as 
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among lifeless tliingS; — in tlie organic as well as the inorganic 
world ? What testimony does physiology offer on this point ? 

Physiology, in its progress, has passed through the same And to 6ho 
l)hascs as physics. Living beings have been considered as 
beyond the power of external influcnceSj and, consxncuously 
among them, Man has been afGrmed to be independent of the 
forces that rule the norld in which he lives. Besides that im- 
material principle, the soul, which distinguishes him from all liis 
animated companions, and makes him a moral and responsible 
l)ciug, he has been feigned, like them, to possess another im- 
material principle, the vital agent, ivhicli, in a way of its own, 
carries forward all the various operations in his economy. 

But wlien it was discovered that the heart ot man is con- E{>pcciaiiy 
structed upon the recognized rules of hydraulics, and with 
its great tubes is furnished Avith common mcclianical contri- 
vances, valves; when it was discovered that the eye has been 
arranged on the most redned principles of optics, its cornea, 
and humours, and lens properly converging the rays to form 
an image, — its iris, like the diaphragm of a telescope or mi- 
croscope, shutting out stray light, and regulating the quan- 
tity admitted ; when it aa as discovered that the ear is fur- 
nished with the means of dealing Avith the three characteris- 
tics of sound, — its tympanum for intensity, its cochlea for 
pitch, its semicircular canals for quality ; Avhen it Av^as seen 
that tlie air brought into the great air-passages by the descent 
of the diaphragm, calling into play atmospheric pressure, is 
conveyed upon physical principles into the ultimate cells of 
the lungs, and thence into the blood, producing chemical 
changes throughout the system, disengaging heat, and per- 
mitting all the functions of organic life to go on ; Avheu these 
facts and very many others of a like kind were brouglit into 
prominence by modern physiology, it obviously became neces- 
sary to admit that animated beings do not constitute that ex- 
ception once supposed, and that organic operations arc the 
result of physical agencies. 

If thus, in the recesses of the individual economy, those 
natural agents bear sway, must they not operate in the social 
economy too ? 
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inaociaiaa feliacleluss clcscrl nothing to do ^vlU^ the 

well as in. ^ ® ^ 

dividual habits of the nomade tribes who pitch their tents upon it — 
the fertile plain no conuectioii with Hocks and pastoral life 
— the mountain fastnesses with the courage that has so often 
defended them — the sea with habits of adventure ? 

Indecdj do not all our expectations of the stability of so- 
cial institutions rest upon our belief in the stability of sur- 
rounding physical conditions ? From the time of Bodin, 
who nearly three hundred years ago published his work, 

^ De Eepuhlica/ these principles have been well rccognizcdj 
— that the laws of Nature cannot be subordinated to the 
will of Man^ and that government naust be adapted to cli- 
mate. It was these things which led him to the conclusion 
that force is best resorted to for northern nations^ reason for 
the middle^ and superstition for the southern. 

Effects of jji the month of March the sun crosses the equator, dis- 
on animals pensiug liis rays more abundantly over our northern lierni- 
and plants, Following in his train, a wave of verdure expands 

towards the pole. The luxuriance is in proportion to the 
local brilliancy. Tlie animal world is also affected. Pressed 
forward or solicited onward by the w^armth, the birds of pas- 
sage commence their annual migration, keeping pace witli the 
developing vegetation beneath. As autumn comes on^ this 
orderly advance of liglit and life is followed by an orderly 
retreat, and in its turn the southern hemisphere presents the 
same glorious phenomenon. Once every year does the life of 
the earth pulsate j now there is an abounding vitality, now a 
desolation. But what is the cause of all this ? It is only 
mechanical. The earth^s axis of rotation is inclined to the 
plane of her orbit of revolution round the sun. 

Let that wonderful phenomenon and its explanation be a 
lesson to us ; let it profoundly impress us with the importance 
of physical agents and physical laws. They intervene in the 
life and death of man personally and socially* External 
events become interwoven in our constitution ; their periodi- 
cities create periodicities in us. Day and night are incorpo- 
rated in our waking and sleeping j summer and winter compel 
u3 to exhibit cycles in our life. 
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^vlio have paid attention to the subject have long ago 
ascertained that the possibility of human existence on. the depends on 
earth depends on conditions altogether of a material hind, coudiiions. 
Since it is only within a narrow range of temperature that 
life can be maintained^ it is needful that our planet should 
be at a definite mean distance from the source of light and 
heat; the sun ; and that the form of her orbit should be so 
little eccentric as to approach closely to a circle, If her 
mass were larger or less than it is^ the weight of all living and 
lifeless things on her surface would no longer be the same ; 
but absolute weight is one of the primary elements of or- 
ganic construction. A change in the time of her diurnal ro- 
tation, as affecting the length of the day and night, must at 
once be followed by a corresponding modification of the pe- 
riodicities of the nervous system of animals ; a change in her 
orbital translation round the sun, as determining the dura- 
tion of the year, would, in like manner, give rise to a marked 
effect. If the year were shorter, we should live faster and die 
sooner. 

In the present economy of onr globe, natural agents are 
relied upon as the means of regulation and of government, iiio mtor- 
Through heat, the distribution and arrangement of the 
' vegetable tribes ai'e accomplished; through their mutual re- ‘conditions, 
lations with the atmospheric air, plants and animals are in- 
tcrbalancedj and neither permitted to obtain a superiority. 
Considering the magnitude of this condition, and its necessity 
to general life, it might seem worthy of incessant Divine in- 
tervention, yet it is in fact accomplished automatically. 

Of past organic history the same remark may he made. And also 
The condensation of carbon from the air, and its inclusion in lilies and 
the strata, constitute the chief epoch in the organic life of 
the earth, giving a possibility for the appearance of the hot- 
blooded and more intellectual animal tribes. That great 
event was occasioned by the influence of the rays of the 
sun. And as such influences have thus been connected 
with the appearance of organisms, so likewise have they 
been concerned in the removals, Of the myriads of species 
which have become extinct, doubtless every one has passed 
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away through the advent of material conditions incompatible 
with its continuance. Even now^ a fall of half-a-dozen de- 
grees in the mean temperature of any latitude would occa- 
sion the vanishing away of tlie forms of warmer climates^ and 
the advent of those of the colder. An obscuration of the 
rays of the sun for a few years would compel a redistribution 
of plants and animals all over the earth ; many would totally 
disappear^ and everyudiere new-comers would be seen, 

Poima- The permanence of organic forms is altogether dependent 

nenecoior- , t i n i i 

|anisms ou the invariability of the material conditions under winch 
ttiTbiU t^of l^bey live. Any variation therein^ no matter how insignifl- 
conditioriB might bc, would be forthwith followed by a corre- 

sponding variation in the form. The present invariability of 
the world of organization is the direct consequence of the phy- 
sical equilibrium j and so it will continue^ as long as the 
mean temperature^ the annual supply of lights the conaposi- 
tion of the air, tlie distribution of water, oceanic and atmo- 
spheric currents; and other such agencies remain unaltered; 
but if any one of these, or of a hundred other incidonts that 
might be mentioned, should suffer modification, in an instnnt 
the fanciful doctrine of the immutability of species would bo 
brought to its true value. The orgfinic Avorld appears to be 
in repose, because natural influences have reached, an equili- 
brium. A marble may remain for over motionless upon a 
level table; but let the surface be a little inclined, and the 
marble will quickly run off. What should we say of him w'ho, 
contemplating it in its state of rest, asserted that it was im- 
possible for it ever to move? 

They who can see no difference between the racehorse and 
the Shetland pony, the bantam and the Shanghai fowl, the 
greyhound and the poodle dog, Avho altogether deny that im- 
pressions can be made on species, and see in the long succes- 
sion of extinct forms, the ancient existence of which they 
must acknowledge, the evidences of a continuous and creative 
Orderly ae- intervention, forget that mundane effects observe definite 

queucoof /, n . ■ i 

conaibions sequences^ event following event in the necessity of the case, 
by*«Sy and thus constituting a chain, each link of which hangs on a 
35^. PTCCoding, and holds a sncceeding one. Physical influences 
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thus following one another, and bearing to each other the in- 
ter-relation of cause and effect, stand in their totality to the 
whole organic worid as causes, it representing the efiPect, and the 
order of succession existing among them is perpetuated or em- 
bodied in it. Thus, in those ancient times to which we have 
referred, the sunlight acting on the leaves of x^ants disturbed 
the chemical constitution of the atmosphere, gave rise to the 
accumulation of a more energetic element therein, diminished 
the mechanical pressure, and changed the rate of evaporation 
from the sea, a series of events following one another so neces- 
sarily that we foresee their order, and, in their turn, making an 
imx)ression on the vegetable and animal economy. The na- 
tural influences, thus varying in an orderly Avay, controlled 
botanical events, and marie them change correspondingly. 

The orderly p)rocednre of the one must be imitated in the or- 
derly procedure of the other. And the same holds good in 
the animal kingdom; the recognized variation in the material 
conditions is copied in the organic effects, in vigour of motion, 
energy of life, intellectual power, 

When, therefore, we notice such orderly successions, we 
must not at once assign them to a direct intervention, the issue 
jDf wise predeterminations of a voluntary agent ; -we must first 
satisfy ourselves how far they are dependent upon mundane 
or material conditions, occurring in a definite and necessary 
series ever bearing in mind the important principle that an 
orderly sequence of inorganic events necessarily involves an 
orderly and corresponding progression of organic life. 

To this doctrine of the control of physical agencies over Uuiveraai 
organic forms I acknowledge no exceptions, not even in the phyaimi 
case of man. The varied aspects he pmsents in different 
countries are the necessary consequences of those influences. 

He who advocates the doctrine of the unity of the human case of 
race is plainly forced to the admission of the absolute control 
of such agents over the organization of man, since the origi- 
nally-crcatod type has been brought to exhibit very diffb- 
rent aspects in different parts of the world, apparently in ac- 
cordance with the climate and other purely material circum- 
stances. To those circumstances it is scarcely necessary to add 
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manner of life, for that itself arises from them. The doctrine 
of luiity demands as its essential postulate an admission of 
the paramount control of physical agents over tlic liuman 
aspect and organization, else how could it be that, proceeding 
from the same stock, all shades of complexion in the skin, 
and variety in the form of the skull, should have arisen? 
Experience assures us that these are changes assumed only 
by slow degrees, and not with abruptness; they come as 
a cumulative effect. They plainly enforce the doctrine that 
national tj'-pe is not to be regarded as a definite or final 
thing, a seeming immobility in this particular being due to 
the attainment of a correspondence with the conditions to 
which the type is exposed. Let those conditions be changed, 
and it begins forthwith to change too. I repeat it, therefore, 
that lie who receives the doctj’ine of the unity of the hu- 
man race, roust also accept, in view of the present state of 
humanity on various parts of the surface of our planet, its 
necessary postulate, the complete control of physical agents, 
whether natural, or arising artificially from the arts of civili- 
zation and the secular progress of nations toward a corre- 
spondence with the conditions to which they are exposed. 

To the same conclusion also must he be brought who advo- 
cates the origin of different races from different centres. It 
comes to the same thing, whichever of those doctrines we 
adopt. Either brings us to the admission of the transitory na- 
ture of typical forms, to their transmutations and extinctions. 

Humanva- Variations in the aspect of men are best seen when an exa- 

riatjoug, , . /? . 

mination is made of nations arranged in a northerly and 
southerly direction j the result is such as would ensue to 
an emigrant passing slowly along a meridional track; but the 
case would be quite different if the movement were along a 
parallel of latitude, In this latter direction the variations 
of climate are far less marked, and depend much more on 
geographical than on astronomical causes. In emigrations 
of this kind there is never that rapid change of aspect, com- 
plexion, and intellectual power which must occur in the other. 
Thus, though the mean temperature of Europe increases 
from Poland to Erance, chiefly through the influence of the 
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great Atlantic current transferring licat from tlie Gulf of 
Mexico and tropical oceaU; that rise is far less than would 
he encountered on passing tlirougli the same distance to the 
south. By the arts of civilization man can much more easily 
avoid the difficulties arising from variations along a parallel of 
latitude than those upon a meridian^ for the simple reason that 
in that case those variations are less. 

But it is not only complexion, developeinent of the brain, Their poH- 
and therefore intellectual power, which are thus affected. 

With difference of climate there must be differences of man- 
ners and customs, that is, differences in the modes of civiliza- 
tion. These are facts which deserve our most serious atten- 
tion, since such differences are inevitably connected with poli- 
tical results. If homogeneousness is an clement of strength, 
an empire that lies cast and west must be more powerful than 
one that lies north and south. I cannot but think that this 
was no inconsiderable cause of the greatness and permanence 
of Home, and that it lightened tlie task of the emperors, often 
liard enough, in government. There is a natural tendency to 
homogeneousness m the east and west direction, a tendency to 
diversity and antagonism in the north and south, and hence 
it is that government under the latter circumstances wdll al- 
ways demand the highest grade of statesmanship. 

The transitional forms an auimal type is capable of produ- 
cing on a passage north and south are much more numerous fQima, 
than those it can produce on a passage east and west. These, 
though they arc truly transitional as respects the type from 
tvhich they have proceeded, are permanent as regards the 
locality in which they occur, being, indeed, the incarnation 
of its physical influences. As long, therefore, as those influ- 
ences remain without change, will the form that has been 
produced last without any alteration. For such a permanent 
form in the case of man wc may adopt the designation of an 
ethnical element. 

An ethnical element is therefore necessarily of a dependent Conditions 

, , « - p ofcliangem 

nature; its durability arises from its perfect correspondence anetUmcal 
with the conditions by whicb it is surrounded. Whatever can 
oflect that correspondence will touch its life. 
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Progi^ess of an Ethnical ElcmenL 

Such considerations carry ua from individual man to groups 
of men or nations. There is a progress for races of men as 
well marked as the progress of one man. There arc thoughts 
and actions appertainhig to specific periods in the one case as 
in the other. Without difficulty we affirm of a given act 
that it appertains to a given period. We recognize the noisy 
sports of boyhood^ the business application of maturity, the 
feeble garrulity of old age. We express our surprise when 
wc witness actions unsuitable to the epoch of life. As it is 
in this respect in the individual, so it is in the nation. The 
march of individual existence shadows forth the march of 
race existence, being, indeed, its representative on a little scale. 

Groups of men, or nations, are disturbed by the same acci- 
dents, or complete the same cycle, as the individual. Some 
scarcely pass beyond infancy, some are destroyed of a sudden, 
some die of mere old age. In this confusion of events, it 
might seem altogether hopeless to disentangle the law which 
is guiding them all, and demonstrate it clearly. Of such 
groups, each may exhibit, at the same moment, an advance 
to a different stage, just as we see in tlie same family the 
young, the middle-aged, the old. It is thus that Europe 
shows iu its different parts societies in very different states, — 
here the restless civilization of France and England, there the 
contentment and inferiority of Lapland. This commingling 
might seem to render it difficult to ascertain the true move- 
ment of the whole continent, and still more so for distant and 
successive periods of time. In each nation, moreover, the 
contemporaneously different classes, the educated and illiterate, 
the idle and industrious, the rich and poor, the intelligent 
and superstitious, represent different contemporaneous stages 
of advancement. One may have made a great progress, an- 
other scarcely have advanced at all. How sliall we ascertain 
the real state of the case ? Which of these classes shall we 
regard as tlie truest and most perfect type ? 

Though difficult, this ascertainment is not iu^possiblc. The 
problem is to be dealt with in the same manner that we should 
estimate a family in which there are persons of every condi- 
tion from infancy to pld age. Each member of it tends to 
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pursue a definite course; though some, cut off in an untimely 
manner; may not complete it. One may be enfeebled by 
accident; another by disease ; but eacli; if his past and pre- 
sent circumstances he fully considered; will illustrate the na- 
ture of the general movement that all arc making, To de- 
monstrate that movement most satisfactorily, certain members 
of such a family suit our purpose better than otherS; because 
they more closely represent its type; or have advanced most 
completely in their career. 

SO; in a family of many nations, some are more mature; The intoi- 
some less advanced; some die in early life; some arc worn out Uioti-iierG- 
by extreme old age ; all show special peculiarities. There arc 
distinctions among kinsmen; whether we consider them intel- community 
lectually or corporeally. Every one; nevertheless; illustrates 
in his own degree the march that all arc making, But some 
do it more; some less completely. The leading; the intellec- 
tual clasS; is hence always tlie true representative of a state. 

It has passed step by step through the lower stageS; and has 
made the greatest advance. 

In an individual; life is maintained only by the production 
and destruction of organic particles ; no portion of the system the 
being in a state of immobility, but each displaying inces- ^dividual 
sant change. Death is, therefore; necessarily the condition of 
life, and the move energetic the function of a part,— or, if we 
compare different animals with one another, the more active 
the mode of existence; — correspondingly; the greater the waste 
and the more numerous the deaths of the interstitial con- 
stituents. 

To the dcatli of particles in the individual answers the death 
of persons in the nation, of which they are the integral duaiamawcr 
constituents, in both caseS; in a period oi time quite incon- iuthestuto, 
sidcrablcj a total change is accomplished without the entire 
system; which is the sum of these separate parts, losing its 
identity. Each particle or each person comes into existence, 
discharges an appropriate duty; and then passes away; perhaps 
unnoticed. The production; continuance; and death of an 
organic molecule in the person answers to the produetion; 
continuance; and death of a person in the nation. Nutrition 
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and decay in one case are equivalent to well-being and trans- 
formation in the other. 

In the same manner tliat the individual is liable to ehaiigos 
through the action of external agencies^ and offers no resist- 
ance thereto^ nor any nidication of the possession of a phy- 
siological inertia, but submits at once to any impression, so 
likewise it is with aggregates of men constituting nations. A 
national type pursues its 's^ay physically and intellectually 
through changes and dcvciopemeuts answering to those of 
the individual, and being represented by Infancy, Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, Old Age, and Death respectively. 

But this orderly process may be disturbed exteriorly or 
interiorly. If from its original seats a whole nation were 
transposed to some new abode, in which the climate, the sea- 
sons, the aspect of nature were altogether different, it would 
appear spontaneously in all its parts to commence a movement 
to come into harmony with the new conditions — a movement 
of a secular nature, and implying the consumption of many 
generations for its accomplishment. During such a period of 
transmutation there would, of course, be an increased waste 
of life, a risk, indeed, of total disappearance or national death j 
but the change once completed, the requisite correspondence 
once attained, things would go forward again in an orderly 
manner on the basis of the new modification that had been 
assumed. When the change to be accomp)lished is very jiro- 
found, involving extensive anatomical alterations, not merely 
in the appearance of the skin, but even in the structure of 
the skull, long periods of time are undoubtedly required, and 
many generations of individuals are consumed. 

Or, by interior disturbance, particularly by blood admix- 
ture, with more rapidity may a national typo be affected, the 
result plainly depending on the extent to which admixture has 
taken place. This is a disturbance capable of mathemati- 
cal computation. If the blood admixture is only of limited 
amount, and transient in its application, its effect will sen- 
sibly disappear in no very great period of time, though ncvci", 
perhaps, in absolute reality. This accords with the observa- 
tion of philosophical hislorians, who agree in the conclusion 
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tliat a small tribe intermingling •witli a larger one ^vill only 
disturb it in a temporary manner^ anclj after the course of a 
few years, the effect will cease to be perceptible. Neverthe- 
less, the influence must really continue much longer than is 
outwardly apparent; and the result is the same as when, in a 
liquid, a drop of some other kind is placed, and additional 
quantities of the first liquid then successively added. Though 
it might have been possible at first to detect the adulteration 
without trouble, it becomes every moment less and less pos- 
sible to do so, and before long it cannot be done at all. But 
the drop is as much present at last as it was at first : it is 
merely masked; its properties overpowered. ^ 

Considering in this manner the contamination of a nume- 
rous nation, a trifling amount of foreign blood admixture would 
appear to be indelible, and the disturbance, at any moment, 
capable of computation by the ascertained degree of dilution 
that has taken place. But it must not be forgotten that there 
is another agcticy at work, energetically tending to bring 
about horaogcneousiicss : it is the influence of external phy- 
sical conditions. The intrusive adulterating element possesses 
in itself no physiological inertia, but as quickly as may be is 
brought into correspondence with the new circumstances to 
which it is exposed, herein running in the same course as the 
element with which it had mingled had itself antecedently 
gone over. 

National homogeneousness is thus obviously secured by the 
operation of two distinct agencies : the first, gradual but ine- 
vitable dilution ; the second, motion to come into harmony with 
the external natural state. The two conspire in their effects. 

AYe must therefore no longer regard nations or groups of SecuiM va- 

. /V. • 1 nations ot 

men as offering a permanent picture. Human affairs must be nations, 
looked upon as in continuous movement, not wandering in an 
aibitraiy maimer here and there, but proceeding in a per- 
fectly definite course. 'Whatever may be the present state, it 
is altogether transient. All systems of civil life are there- 
fore necessarily ephemeral. Time brings new external con- 
ditions ; the manner of thought is modified ; with thought, 
action. Institutions of all kinds must hence participate in 
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Thoii ill- this flcctmg nature, ancl^ though they may have allicfl them" 
must col- selves to political power^ and gathered therefrom the means 
of coercion, their permanency is but little iinin’oved thereby ; 
cUangQ. sooner or later, the population ou vvhom they have been 

imposed, following the external variations, spontaneously out- 
grows them, and their ruin, though it may have been de- 
layed, is none the less certain. For the permanency of any 
such system it is essentially necessary that it should include 
within its own organization a law of change, and not of 
change only, but change in the right direction — the direction 
in uliich the society interested is about to pass. It is in an 
oversight of this last essential condition that we find an ex- 
planation of the failure of so many such institutions. Too 
commonly do wc believe that the affairs of men are deter- 
mined by a spontaneous action or free will \ wc keep that 
overpowering influence which really controls them in the 
background. In individual life we also accept a like decep- 
tion, living in the belief that everything wc do is determined 
by the volition of ourselves or of those around us; nor is 
it until the close of our days that we discern how great is 
the illusion, and that we have been swimming, playing, and 
struggling in a stream w^hich, in spite of all our voluntary 
motions, has silently and resistlessly borne us to a predeter- 
mined shore. 

In the foregoing pages I have been tracing analogies be- 
tween the life of individuals and that of nations. There is 
yet one point more. 

The death Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth presents an ethni- 
cal element; their death, which is the most solemn event that 
u e can contemplate, may arise from interior or from external 
causes. Empires are only sand-hills in the hour-glass of Time] 
they crumble spontaneously away by the process of their own 
growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the contemplation 
of its final day. It occupies itself with expedients for pro- 
longing its present state. It frames laws and constitutions 
under the delusion that they will last, forgetting that the con- 
dition of life is change. Very able modern statesmen coush 
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clci’ it to be the gi^and object of tlieir art to keep things as 
they iirCj or rather as they were. But the human race is not 
at rest; and bands with which^ for a maomentj it raay be re- 
strained, break all the more violently the longer they hold. 

No man can stop the inarch of destiny. 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, is nothing abso- Theie is no- 
lute ; its duration depends on the rate of thought and feeling, lutein 
For the same reason that to the child the year is actually 
longer than to the adult, the life of a nation may be said to be 
no longer than the life of a person, considering the manner in 
which its affairs are moving. There is a variable velocity of 
existence, though the lapses of time may be equable. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations depend thiis on 
physical influences, winch are themselves the I’esult of iin mu- 
table laws. Nations are. only transitional forms of humanity. 

They must undergo obliteration as do the transitional forms timmi 
offered by the animal series. There is no more an immor- ’ 
tality for them than there is an immobility for an embryo in 
any one of the manifold forms passed through in its progress 
of developemcnt. 

The life of a nation thus flows in a regular sequence, deter- Thoii* ^ 
mined by invariable law, and hence, in estimating different over advan- 
nations, we must not be deceived by the casual aspect they 
present. The philosophical comparison is made by considering 
their entire manner of career or cycle of progress, and not 
tlieir momentary or transitoy state. Though they may en- 
counter disaster, their absolute course can never be retrograde ; 
it is always onward, even if tending to dissolution. It is as 
wdth the individual, who is equally advancing in infancy, in 
maturity, in old age. Pascal was more than justified in his 
assertion that ^^the entire succession of men, through the 
w’‘hole course of ages, must be regarded as one man, always 
living and incessantly learning.-’^ In both cases, the manner 
of advance, though it may sometimes be unexpected, can 
never be abrupt. At each stage events and ideas emerge 
which not only necessarily owe their origin to preceding events 
and ideas, but extend far into the future and influence it. As 
these are crowded together, or occur more widely apart, na^ 
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YamWo tional life^ like iadi vicinal, shows a vaiiahle rapidity, dcpond- 
Sonai^^ ing upon the intensity of thought and actioin But, no 
matter how great tliat energy may be, nor with what rapidity 
modifications may lake place, — since events arc springing as 
consequences of preceding events, and ideas from preceding 
ideas, — in the midst of the most violent intellectual oscilla- 
tions, a discerning observer will never fail to detect that there 
exists a law of continuous variation of human opinions. 

In the examination of the progress of Europe on which we 
now enter, it: is of course, to intellectual phenomena that we 
must, for the most part, refer; material aggrandisement and 
political power ofi'ering us less important though still valuable 
indications, and serving our purpose rather in a corroborative 
way. There are five intellectual manifestations to which we 
may resort, — philosophy, science, literature, religion, govern- 
ment. Our obvious course is, first, to study the progress of 
that member of the European family, the eldest in point of 
advancement, and to endeavour to ascertain the characteristics 
of its mental unfolding. We may reasonably expect that the 
younger members of the family, more or less distinctly, will 
offer us illustrations of the same mode of advancement that 
we shall thus find for Greece ; and that the whole continent, 
which Is the sum of these different parts, will, in its secular 
progress, comport itself in a like way, 

Of tlie early condition of Europe, since we have to consi- 
der it in its prehistoric times, our information must necessa- 
rily he imperfect. Perhaps, however, we may be disposed to 
accept that imperfection as a suEScient token of its true na- 
ture. Since history can offer us no aid, our guiding lights 
must be comparative theology and comparative philology. 
Our inves* Proceeding from these times, we shall, in detail, examine the 
limited to intellectual or philosophical movement first exhibited in 
lecfcSf ana Crreece, endeavouring to ascertain its character at successive 
thereby to judge of its complete nature. Portu- 
Greoce. nately for our purpose, the information is here sufficient) both 
in amount and distinctness. It then remains to show that 
the mental movement of the whole continent is essentially 
of the same kind, though, a,s must necessarily be tlio case, it is 
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spread over far longer periods of time. Our conclusions will 
constantly be found to gather incidental support and distinct- 
ness from illustrations presented by the aged populations of 
Asia, and the aborigines of Africa and America. 

The intellectual progress of Europe being of a nature an- 
swering to that observed in the case of Greece^ and this^ in 
its turn^ being like that of an individual^ we may conveniently 
separate it into arbitrary periods^ sufficiently distinct from one 
another^ though imperceptibly merging into each other. To 
these successive periods I shall give the titles of^ 1; the Age 
of Credulity; the Age of Inquiry; 3, the Age of Faith ; 
4^ the Age of Reason; 5; the Age of Decrepitude ; and shall 
use these designations in the division of my subject in its 
several chapters. 


!From 
llionco wo 
pass to the 
('xarawia- 
Lion of all 
ICui’ope. 

Tho five 
ages of 
Euj opean 
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From the possibility of thus regarding the progress of a Tixo world 
continent in definite and successive stages^ answering I’e&pec- 
tively to the periods of individual life, — infancy, childhood, 
youth, maturity, old age, — we may gather an instructive les- 
son. It is the same that we have learned from inquiries re- 
specting the origin, maintenance, distribution, and extinction 
of animals and plants, their balancing against each other; 
from tlie variations of aspect and form of an individual man 
as determined by climate; from his social state, whether in 
repose or motion ; from the secular variations of his opinions, 
and the gradual dominion of reason over society : tliis lesson 
is, that the government of the world is accomplished by im- 
mutable law. 

Such a conception commends itself to the intellect of man 
by its majestic grandeur, It makes him discern the eternal 
through the vanishing of present events and through the 
shadows of time. Fi’om the life, the pleasures, the sufferings 
of humanity, it points to the impassive ; from our wishes, 
wants, and woes, to the inexorable. Leaving the individual 
beneath the eye of Providence, it shows society under the 
finger of law. And the laws of Nature never vary ; in their 
application they never hesitate nor are wanting. 

But in thus ascending to primordial laws, and asserting 

c 2 
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inimutabilityj universality, and paramount control iii 
froo-Tviu the government of this world, there is nothing inconsistent 
01 man. actioii of man, Tlic appearance of things de- 

pends altogether on the point of view we occupy, lie who 
is iininersed in the turmoil of u crowded city sees nothing 
Init the acts of men, and, if he formed his opinion from his 
experience alone, must conclude that the course of events 
altogether depends on the uncertainties of human volition. 
But he \vho ascends to a sufficient elevation loses sight of the 
passing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. lie 
discovers that the importance of individual action is dimin- 
ishing, as the panorama beneath him is extending. And if 
he could attain to the truly philosophical, the general point 
of view, disengaging himself from all terrestrial influences 
and entanglements, rising high enough to see the whole 
globe at a glance, his acutest vision would fail to discover 
the slightest indication of man, his free-will or his works. 
In her resistless, onward sweep, in the clock-like precision of 
her daily and nightly revolution, in the well-known pictured 
forms of her contuicnts and seas, now no longer dark and 
doubtful, but shedding forth a planetary light, — well might he 
ask what had become of all the aspirations and anxieties, the 
pleasures and agony of life. As the voluntary vanished from 
his sight, and the irresistible remained, and each movement 
became more and more distinct, well might he incline to dis- 
believe his own experience, and to question whether the seat 
of so much undying glory could he the place of so much 
human uncertainty, whether beneath the yastness, energy, and 
immutable course of a moving world, there lay concealed the 
feebleness and imbecility of man. Yet it is none the less 
true that these contradictory conditions co-exist, — Bree-will 
and Fate, Uncertainty and Destiny, — and all are watched by 
the sleepless eye of Providence. It is only the point of view 
that has changed, but on that how much has depended ! A 
little nearer, wc gather the successive ascertainments of human 
inquiry j a little further oflF, we realize the panoramic vision of 
the Deity. Well has a Hindu philosopher remarked, that he 
who stands by the hank of a flowing stream sees, in their 
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order, the various parts as they successively ^lide by, but he 
who is placed on an exalted station views, at a glance, the 
vholc as a motionless silvery thread among the fields. To 
the one there is the accmnnlatiag experience and knowledge 
of man in time, to the other there is the instantaneous and 
nn&uccessive knowledge of God. 

Is there an object presented to us which does not bear the 
mark of ephemeral duration? As respects the tribes of life, tonmand 
they are scarcely worth a mo mentis thought, for the term of abiUty^ff " 
the great majority of them is so brief that we may say they 
are born and die before our eyes. If wc examine them, not 
as individuals, but as races, the same conclusion holds good, 
only the scale is enlarged from a few days to a few centuries. 

If from living we turn to lifeless nature, wc cncounLcr again 
the evidence of brief continuance. The sea is unceasingly 
remoulding its shores; hard as they are, the mountains are 
constantly yielding to frost and to rain ; licrc an extensive 
tract of country is elevated, there it is depressed, We fail to 
find anything that is not undergoing change. 

Then forms are in their nature transitory, law is everlast- 
ing. If from visible forms we turn to directing law, how vast 
is the difference! We pass from the finite, the momentary, 
the incidental, the conditioned, to the illimitable, the eternal, 
the necessary, the unshackled. 

It is of law that I am to speak in this book. In a world 
composed of vanishing forms, I am to vindicate the imperisli- is to assert 
ability, the majesty of law, and to show how man proceeds, of 
in his social march, in obedience to it. I am to lead my 
reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the outward phan- 
tasmagoria! illusions which surround us, and so ostentatiously 
obtrude themselves on our attention, to something that lies in 
silence and strength heliind, I am to draw his thoughts from 
the tangible to the invisible, from the limited to the universal, 
from the changeable to the invariable, from the transitory 
to the eternal ; from the expedients and volitions so largely 
amusing the life of man, to the predestined and resistless issu- 
ing from the fiat of God. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

OP EUROPE: ITS TOPOGEAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

ITS THIMITIVE MOB-na OP THOTJG-nT, AND TnCIIl TBOOBESSIVE TAlilATIONS, 
T(IANIlJ:aTJ51> IN TUE 0BEIiK: AOE OP CBEB-UXITY, 

E urope is geographically a peninsula, and historically a 
dependency of Asia. 

De^eiipHoa It is constructed on the western third of a vast moinitain- 
of Luiope, ^"bich reaches in a broken and irregular course from the 
Sea of Japan to the Bay of Biscay. On the flanks of this 
range^ peninsular slopes are directed toward the souths and 
extensive plateaus to the north. The culminating point in 
Europe is Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The axis of elevation is not the axis of figure; the incline 
to the south is much shorter and steeper than that to the 
north. The boundless plains of Asia are prolonged through 
Germany and Holland. An army may pass from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of more than six thousand 
miles, without encountering any elevation of more than a few 
hundred feet. The descent from Asia into Europe is indicated 
in a general manner by the mean elevation of the two con- 
tinents above the level of the sea, that for Asia being 1132 
Europe 671. Through the avenue thus open to 
them, the Oriental hordes have again and again precipitated 
themselves on the West. With an abundance of springs and 
head-waters, but without any stream capable of ofiPering a 
serious obstacle, this track has a temperature well suited to 
military movements. It coincides generally with the annual 
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isothermal line of 50° skirting the northern boundary be- 
yond wliich the vine ceases to grow^ and the limiting region 
beyond wliich the wild boar does not pass. 

Constructed tlius^ Europe is not easily accessible from 
Asiaj a fact of no little moment in its ancient history, but it acressi- 
is also singularly accessible interiorly, or from one of its parts 
to another, Still more, its sea-]iue is so broken, it has so 
many intrusive gulfs and bays, that, its surface considered, its 
maritime coast is greater than that of any other continent. 

In this respect it contrasts strikingly with Africa. Europe 
lias one mile of coast-line for every 156 square miles of surface, 

Africa has only one for exery 623. This extensive maritime 
contact adds, of course, greatly to its interior as well as exte- 
rior accessibility, 

Tlie mean annual temperature of the European countries Disinbu- 
on the southern slope of the mountain axis is from 60° to in Europe i 
70° E., but of those to the north the heat gradually declines, 
until, at tlic extreme limit on the shores of Zembla, the 
ground is perpetually frozen. As on the other parts of the 
globe, the climate does not correspond to the latitude, but is 
disturbed by several causes, among which may be distinguished 
the great Atlantic current — the Gulf Stream coming from 
America — and the Sahara Desert. The latter gives to the 
south of Europe an unduly high heat, and the former to Ire- 
land, England, and the entire west a genial temperature. To- 
gether they press into higher latitudes the annual isothermal 
lines. If in Europe there are no deserts, there are none of 
those impenetrable forests seen in tropical countiies, Prom 
the westerly shores of Portugal, Prance, and Ireland, the hu- 
midity diminishes as we pass to the east, and, indeed, if we 
advance into Asia, disappears in the desert of Gobi. There 
are no vast homogeneous geographical areas as in Asia, and 
therefore no wide-spread nniformiiy in the races of men. 

Bat not only is the temperature of the European continent 
elevated by the Gulf Stream and the soutli-west wind, its 
luxuriance of vegetation depends on them ; for luxuriance of 
vegetation is determined, among other things, by the supply Aadtbo 
of rain. A profusion gives to South America its amazing 
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forests ] a want^ to Australia its sbadelcas trees, with tlieir 
shrunken and pointed leaves. With the diminished moisture 
the green gardens of France arc replaced in Gobi by ligneous 
plants covered with a grey down. Physical circumstanceB con- 
trol the vegetable as well as the animal world. 

The westerly countries of Europe, through the influence 
of the south-west wind, the Gulf Stream, and their mountain 
ranges, arc supplied with abundant rains, and have a favour- 
able mean annual temperature ; but as we pass to the eastcru 
confities the number of rainy clays diminishes, the absolute 
annual quantity of rain and snow is less, and the mean 
annual temperature is lower. On the Atlantic face of the 
mountains of Norway it is perpetually raining : the annual 
depth of water is there 82 inches ; but ou the opposite side of 
those mountains it is only 21 inches. For similar reasons, 
Ireland is moist and green, and in Cornwall the laurel and 
camellia will bear the winter exposure. 

There are six maximum points of rain — Norway, Scotland, 
sou til- western Ireland and England, Portugal, north-eastern 
Spain, Lombardy. They respectively correspond to mountains. 
In general, the amount of rain diminishes from the equator 
toward the poles 3 but it is greatly contr oiled by the disturb- 
ing influence of elevated ridges, which in many instances far 
more than compensate for the effects of latitude. The Alps 
exercise an influence over the meteorology of all Europe. 

Not only do mountains thus determine the absolute quan- 
tity of rain, they also affect the number of rainy days in a 
year. The occurrence of a rainy season depends on the amount 
of moisture existing in the air, and hence its frequency is 
gi^eater at the Atlantic seaboard than in the interior, where 
the wind arrives in a drier state, much of its moisture having 
been precipitated by the mountains forcing it to a greater elc- 
Th&nam- vatiou, Thus Oil the eastern coast of Ireland it rains 208 
dAvaj days in a year; in England, about 150 ^ at Kazan, 90; and 
in Siberia only 60 days. ^ 

When the atmospheric temperature is sufflcicntly low, the 
condensed water descends under the form of snow. In general, 
the annual depth of snow and the number of snowy days in- 
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crease toward the north* In Rome the snowy days arc ; Ana of 
ill Venice, 5^ ; in Paris, 12; in St, Petersburg, 17i, What- 
ever causes interfere with the distribution of heat must in [iu- 
ence the precipitation of snow; among such are the Gulf 
Stream and local altitude. Hence, on the coast of Portugal, 
snow is of unfreq^uent occurrence ; in Lisbon it never snow cd 
from 1806 to 1811. 

The difference bctivecn the summer and ^yintcr temperature 
increases toward the interior of the continent; the amount of 
rain, greatest on the mountain axis, diminishes as wc go north 
or south, and also as we pass from the west to the east; from 
the same cause the number of rainy days increases, but the 
amount and duration of snow diminish. These facts teach us 
liow full of physical contrasts Europe is, and how many climates 
it presents. It necessarily follows that it is full of modified men, 

If we examine the maps of monthly isotliennals, we ob- 
serve how wonderfully those lines change, becoming convex to isotliermal 
the north as summer approaches, and concave as the winter, 

They by no means observe a parallelism to the mean, but 
change their flexures, assuming new sinuosities. In their ab- 
solute transfer they move with a variable velocity, and through 
spaces far from insignificant. Tho lino of 50^ P,, which in 
January passes through Lisbon and the south of the Morea, 
in July has travelled to the north shore of Lapland, and en- 
closes the White Sea. As in some grand musical instrument, 
the strings of which vibrate, the isothermal lines of Europe 
and Asia heat back and forth, hut it takes a year for tliem to 
accomplish one puUatioii, 

All over the world physical circumstances control the hu- Europe is 
man race. They make the Australian a savage ; incapacitate mctcoroio- 
the negro, who can never invent an alphabet or an arith- £ta!^d 
mctic, and whose theology never passes beyond the stage 
sorcery. They cause the Taitos to delight in a diet of milk, men. 
and the American Indian to abominate it, They make the 
dwarfish races of Europe instinctive miners and metallurgists. 

An artificial control over temperature by dwellings, warm for 
the winter and cool for the summer ; variations of clothing to 
suit the season of the year, and especially the management of 
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have enabled man to maintain himself in all climates. 
The single invention of artificial liglit has extended the avail- 
able term of his life j by giving the night to his nsCj it has^ by 
the social intercourse it encourages, polished his manners and 
refined his tastes — perhaps, as much as anything else, has aided 
in his intellectual progress. Indeed, these are among the pri- 
mary conditions that have occasioned his civilization. Variety 
of natural conditions gives rise to different national types j 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates there will be many forms of men. 
Herein, as w^e shall in due season discover, lies the explana- 
tion of the energy of European life, and the clevclopemcnt of 
its civilization. 

Would any one deny the influence of rainy days on onr in- 
dustrial habits and on our mental condition, even in a civilized 
state ? With how much more force, then, must such meteo- 
rological incidents have acted on tlie ill-protected, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed barbarian ! Would any one deny the increas- 
ing difficulty with which life is maintained as we pass from 
the southern peninsulas to the more rigorous climates of the 
north? There is a relationship between the mean annual 
heat of a locality and the instincts of its inhabitants for food. 
The Sicilian is satisfied with a light farinaceous repast and a 
few fruits j the Norwegian requires a strong diet of flesh i to 
the Laplander it is none the less acceptable if grease of the 
bear, or train oil, or the blubber of whales be added. Me- 
teorology to no little extent influences the morals; the in- 
stinctive propensity to drunkenness is a function of the lati- 
tude. Food, houses, clothing, bear a certain relation to the iso- 
thermal lines. 

But, For similar reasons, the inhabitants of Europe each year 

SiRoirfiii- to more complete homogeneousness. Climate and me- 
temuTo' teorological differences are more and more perfectly equalized 
homogojie- by artificial inventions; nor is it alone a similarity of habits, 
modem Dut aiso a Similarity oi physiological constitution that is ensu- 
tinw'a. effect of such inventions is to equalize the influences 

to which men are exposed; they are brought more closely 
to the mean typical standard, and — especially is it to bo re- 
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mcnibcrcd — with this closer approach to each other in con- 
formation; comes a closer a2')p roach in feelings and habitsj and 
even in the manner of thinking. 

On the southern slope of the mount ain axis project the his- '-riioMecU. 
toric peninsulas^ Greece; Italy; Spain. To the former we trace pomnaulas. 
unmistakably the commencement of European civilization. 

The first Greeks patriotically affirmed that their own climate 
was the best suited for man j beyond the mountains to the 
north there reigned a Cimmerian darknesS; an everlasting 
winter. It was the realm of BorcaS; the shivering tyrant. In 
the early ages man recognized cold as his mortal enemy, 

Physical inventions have enabled him to overcome it; and now 
he mainiaius a move difficult and doubtful struggle with heat. 

Beyond these peninsulas; and bounding the continent on 
the south; is the Mediterranean; nearly two thousand miles in Sea. 
length; isolating Europe from Africa socially; but uniting them 
commercially. The Black Sea and that of Azof are dependen- 
cies of it. It haS; conjointly with them; a shore-line of ISjOOO 
mhesj and exposes a surface of nearly a million and a quarter 
of square miles. It is subdivided into two basiuS; the eastern 
and westerzi; the former being of high interest historically; 
since it is the scone of the dawn of European intelligence j the 
western is bounded by the Italian peninsula; Sicily; and the 
African promontory of Cape Bon on one side, and at the other 
has as its portal the Straits of Gibraltar. The temperature is 
ten or twelve degrees higher than the Atlantic; and, since 
much of the water is removed by evaporation, it is necessarily 
more saline than that ocean. Its colour is green where shallow, 
blue where deep. 

Eor countless centuries Asia has experienced a slow upward Secular 
movement; not only affecting her own topography, hut likewise movomenb 
that of her European dependency. There was a time when the and Sf 
great sandy desert of Gobi was the bed of a sea which communi- social con. 
cated through the Caspian with the Baltic, as may he proved not sequences, 
only by existing geographical facts, but also from geological 
considerations. It is only necessary, for this purpose, to in- 
spect the imperfect maps that have been published of the Silu- 
rian and even Tertiary periods. The vertical displacement of 
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Europe, during and since the latter period, has indisputably 
been more than 2000 feet in many places. The ofiects of such 
movements on the flora and fauna of a region must, in the 
course of time^ be very important, for an. elevation of 350 feet 
is equal to one degree of cold in the mean annual temperature, 
or to sixty miles horizontally northward. Nor is this slow 
disturbance ended. Again and again, in historic times, have 
its results operated fearfully on Europe, by forcibly precipi- 
tating the Asiatic nomadcs along the great path-zone ; again 
and again, through such changes of level, have they been ren- 
dered waterless, and thus driven into a forced emigration. 
Some of their rivers, as the Oxus and Jaxartes, have, within 
the records of history, been dry for several years. To these 
topographical changes, rather than to political influences, wc 
should impute many of the most celebrated tribal invasions. 
It has been the custom to refer these events to an excessive 
over-population periodically occurring in Central Asia, or to 
the ambition of warlike chieftains. Doubtless those regions 
are well adapted to human life, and hence liable to over-popu- 
lation, considering the pursuits man there follows, and doubt- 
less there have been occasions on wdiich those nations have 
been put in motion by their princes ; but the modern historian 
cannot too carefully bear in mind the laws which regulate the 
production of men, and also the body of evidence which proves 
that the crust of the earth is not motionless, hut rising in one 
place and sinking in another. The grand invasions of Europe 
by Asiatic liordes have been much more violent and abrupt 
than would answer to a steady pressure resulting from over- 
population, and too extensive for mere warlike incitement j 
they answer more completely to the experience of some irre- 
sistible necessity arising from an insuperable physical cause, 
which could drive in hopeless despair from their homes the 
young and the old, the vigorous and feeble, with their cattle 
and waggons and flocks. Such a cause is the shifting of the 
soil and disturbance of the courses of water. The tribes com- 
pehe'd to migrate were forced along the path-zone, their track 
being, therefore, on a pmallel of latitude, and not on a meri- 
dian j; and hence> for the reasons set forth in the preceding 
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cliapter, their movcaieuis and journey of easier accorapHsh- 
meut, 

These geological changes enter^ then^ as an element in hu- 
man historyj not only for Asia, of which the great inland sea has 
dwindled away to the Caspian, and lost its connection with the 
JBaltiCj but for Europe also. The traditions of ancient deluges, these movo- 
which arc tlic primitive facts of Greek history, refer to such 
movements; perhaps the opening of the Thracian Bosphorus 
was one of them. In much later times we are perpetually meet- 
ing with incidents depending on geological disturbances; the 
caravan trade of Asia Minor was destroyed by changes of level 
and the accumulation of sands blown from the encroaching 
deserts ; the Cimbri were impelled into Italy by the invasion of 
the sea on their possessions. There is not a shore in Europe 
Avhich docs not give similar evidence ; the mouths of the Rhine, 
as they were in the Roman times, are obliterated ; the eastern 
coast of England has been cut away for miles. In the Mediter- 
ranean the shore-line is altogether changed ; towns, once on 
tlie coast, are far away inland ; others have sunk beneath the 
sea. Islands, like Rliodes, have risen from the bottom. The 
North Adriatic, once a deep gulf, has now become shallow; 
there are leaning towers and inclining temples that have sunk 
with the settling of the earth, On the opposite extremity of 
Europe, the Scandinavian peninsula furnishes an instance of 
slow secular motion, the northern part rising gradually above 
the sea at the rate of above four feet in a century. This 
elevation is observed through a space of many hundred miles, 
increasing towards the north. The southern extremity, on the 
contrary, experiences a slow depression. 

These slow movements are nothing more than a continuation 
of what has been going on for numberless ages. Since the 
Tertiary period two-thirds of Europe have been lifted above 
the sea. The Norway coast has been elevated 600 feet, the 
Alps have been upheaved 2000 to 3000, the Apennines 1000 
to 2000, The country between Mont Blanc and Vienna has 
been thus elevated since the adjacent seas were peopled with 
existing animals. So intimately are the' interests and occu- 
pations of men connected with the soil, that it is impossible 
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fol* chang'cs to take place on tlic great scale in it without being 
promptly followed by an equivalent political result. 

At the earliest period Europe presents us with a double 
population* An ludo- Germanic column had entered it from 
the east; and had separated into two portions the occupants it 
had encountered^ driving one to the norths the other to the 
south-west. These primitive tribes betrajj physiologically; a 
]\Iongolian origin ; and there are indications of considerable 
weight that they themselves had bceu, in ancient timeS; intru- 
ders; whOj issuing from their seats in Asia^ had invaded and 
dislocated the proper autochthons of Europe. But setting this 
asidcj wc have, as our star ting -poiut; a barbarian population^ 
believers in sorcery and in some places undoubtedly cannibals^ 
maintaining, in the central and noTthevn parts of Europe, their 
existence with difficulty by reason of the severity of the cli- 
mate, In the southern, more congenial conditions permitted 
a form of civilization lo commence, of which the rude Cy- 
clopean structures here and there met with, such as the ruins 
of OrchomenoS; the lion gate of Myceuse, the tunnel of Lake 
Copaisj are perhaps the vestiges. 

At what period this intrusive Indo- Germanic column made 
its attack cannot he ascertained. The national vocabularies 
of Europe; to which we must resort for evidence; might lead 
ns to infer that the condition of civilization of the conquering 
people was not very advanced. They were acquainted with 
the use of domestic animalS; with farming-implementsj carts, 
and yokes; they were also possessed of boats, the rudder, oars, 
but were unacquainted with the movement of vessels by sails. 
These conclusions seem to be established by the facts that 
words equivalent to boat, rudder, oar, are common to the lan- 
guages of the offshoots of the stock, though located very widely 
asunder ; but those for mast and sails are of special invention, 
and differ in adjacent nations. 

In nearly all the Indo-Germanic tongues, the family names, 
father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, are the same respec- 
tively, A similar equivalence may be observed in a great many 
familiar objects,— house, dooi', town, path. It has been re- 
marked, that while this holds good for terms of a peaceful na- 
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turcj many of tliosc connected Avitli warfare and the chase are 
different in different languages. Such facts appear to prove 
that the Asiatic invaders followed a nomadic and pastoj’al life. 
Many of t]\e terms connected with such an avocation are widely 
diffused. This is the case with ploughiugj grindings weaving, 
cooking, baking, sewing, spinning; with such objects as coxm, 
flesh, meat, vestment; with wild animals common to Europe and 
Asia, as the bear and the wolf. So^ too, of words connected 
ivitli social organization, — despot, rex, queen. The numerals 
from 1 to 100 coincide in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic; but this is not the case with 1000, a fact which has led 
comparative philologists to the conclusion that, though at the 
time of the emigration a sufficient intellectual advance had 
been made to invent the decimal system, perhaps from count- 
ing upon the fingers, yet that it was very far from perfection. 
To the inhabitants of Central Asia the sea was altogether un- 
known; hence the branches of the emigrating column, as 
they diverged north and south, gave it different names. But, 
though unacquainted with the sea, they were familiar with salt, 
as is proved by the recurrence of its name. Nor is it in the 
vocabularies alone that these resemblances are remarked; 
the same is to be said of the grammar. M. Max Miiller 
shows that in Sanscrit, Zend, Lithuanian, Doric, Slavonic, 
Latin, Gothic, the forms of the auxiliary verb to be are all 
varieties of one common type, and that ^^the coiucidenccs 
between the language of the Veda and the dialect spoken at 
‘ the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at Berlin are 
greater by far than between Erench and Italian, and that the 
essential forms of grammar had been fully framed and esta- 
blished before the first separation of the Aryan family took 
place. 

But it shoukl not be overlooked that such interesting deduc- 
tions founded on language, its vocabularies and grammar, 
must not be pressed too closely. The state of civilization of 
the Indo-Germanic column, as thus ascertained, must needs 
have been inferior to that of the centre from which it issued 
forth. Such we observe to be the case in all migratory move- 
ments. It is not "the more intellectual or civilized portions of 
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a coramimity M'liidi voluntarily participate therein^ but ibosc 
in whom the physical and animal character predominates* 
There may he a very rough offshoot from a very polished 
stock. Of course, the movement we are hero considering 
must have taken place at a period chronologically remote^ yet 
not so remote as might seem to bo indicated by the state of 
civilization of the invaders,, used as an indication of the state 
of civilization of the country from which they had come. In ^ 
Asia; social advancement, as far back as we can see, lias ovc - ' 
been very slow; but, at the first moment that wc encounter 
the irindu race historically or philologically, it is dealing with 
philosophical and theological questions of the highest order, , 
and settling, to its own satisfaction, problems requiring a culti- 
vated intellect even so much as to propose. All this implies 
that in its social advancement there must have already been 
consumed a very long period of time, 

But what chiefly interests us is the relation which must 
liave been necessarily maintained between the intrusive people 
and those whom they thus displaced, the commingling of the 
ideas of the one with those of the other, arising from their 
commingling of blood. It is because of this that we find co- 
existing in the pre- Hellenic times the sorcery of the Celt 
with the polytheism of the Hindu. There can be no doubt 
that many of the philosophical lineaments displayed by the 
early Huropcan mythology are not due to indigenous thought, 
but were derived from an Asiatic source. 

Moreover, at the earliest historic times, notwithstanding the 
disturbance which must have lasted long after the successful 
and perhaps slow advance of the Asiatic column, things had 
come to a state of equilibrium or repose, not alone socially, ^ 
but also physiologically. It takes a long time for the con- 
queror and conquered to settle together, withgut further dis^, 
turbance or question, into tbeir relative positions; it takes 
long time for the recollection of conflicts to die away. Bu^d 
far longer does it take for a race of invaders to come inby 
unison with the climate of the countries they have seized, tlbo 
‘ system of man accommodating itself only through successiv^i 
generatiom, and therefore very slowly, to new physical co'm 
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ditions* It takes long before tbe skin assumes its determinate 
Ime, and tlic skull its destined form. A period amply sufflcietit 
for all sucb changes to be accomplished in Europe had trans- 
pired at the very dawn of history^ and strands of population 
in conformity with meteorological and geographical influences, 
though of such origin as has been desevibeeb were already 
distributed upon it. A condition of ethnical equilibrium had 
been reached. Along each isothermal or climatic band were 
Is correspondingly modified meUj spending tbeir lives in avoca- 
tions dictated by surrounding circumstances. Tlicse strands 
of population were destined to be dislocated, and some of them 
to become extineb by inventing or originating among them- 
selves new and nnsui table artificial pliysical conditions. 

Already Europe was- preparing a repetition of those events I’ii'at ^ 
of which Asia from time immemorial has been the scene. civilisation 
Already among the nations bordering on the Mediterranean, 
inhabitants of a pleasant climate, in whicb life could be easily 
maintained — where the isothermal of January is 41° P., and 
of July 73^° P. — civilization was commencing. There was 
an improving agriculture^ and increasing commerce, and, tbe 
necessary consequence thereof, germs of art, the accumulation 
of wealth. The southern peninsulas were offering to the war- 
like chieftains of middle Europe a tempting prize. So it had 
been in Asia. 

Under such influences Europe may be considered as emerg- And first 
ing from the barbarian state. It had lost all recollection of 
jts ancient relations with India, which have only been disclosed 
to us by a study of the vocabularies and grammar of its diverse 
tongues. Upon its indigenous sorcery an Oriental star-wor- 
ship had been ingrafted, the legends of which Lad lost their 
‘igniflcance. “What had at first been feigned of the heavenly 
pdies had now assumed an air of personality, and had become 
ttributed to heroes and gods. 

The negro under the equinoctial linc^ the dwarfish Lap- 
wider beyond tbe Arctic Circle, — ^man everywhere, in his 
arbarous state, is a believer in sorcery, witchcraft, enchant- 
Acnt^j ho is fascinated by the incomprehensible. Any un- 
pected sound oi'* sudden motion he refers to invisible beings, 
von. r. 
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Sleep and dreams^ in which one-third of his life is spcnt^ assure 
him that there is a spiritual world. lie multiplies these un- 
realities j he gives to eveiy grotto a genius^ to every trcc^ 
spring, river, mountain, a divinity, 

locaim- Comparative theology, wliicli depends on the law of con- 
lUYisibie. linuons variation of human thought, and is indeed one of its 
expressions, universally proves that, the moment naan adopts 
the idea of an existence of invisible beings, he recognizes 
the necessity of places for their residence, all nations assign- 
ing them liabitations beyond the boundaries of the earth. A 
local heaven and a local hell aie found in every mythology. 
In Greece, as to licaven, there was a universal agreement 
that it was situated above the blue sky ; but as to hell, 
much difference of opinion prevailed, There were many who 
thought that it was a deep abyss in the interior of the earth, 
to which certain passages, such as the Aclierusian cave in 
Bithyiiia, led. But those who, with Anaximenes, considered 
the earth to be like a broad leaf floating in the air, and wlio 
accepted the doctrine that hell was divided into a Tariarus, or 
region of night on the left, and an Elysium, or region of dawn 
on the right, and that it was equally distant from all parts of 
the upper surface, were nearer to the original conception, which 
doubtless placed it on the under or shadowy side of the earth. 
The portals of descent were then in the west, where the sun 
and stars set, though here and there were passages leading 
through the ground to the other side, such as those by which 
Hercules and Ulysses had gone. The place of ascent was in 
the east, and the morning twilight a reflection from the Ely-^ 
sian Fields. 

Theonthio- The picture of Nature thus interpreted has for its centre the ^ 
sUgeor earth; for most prominent object, man. Whatever therej^ 
thougkfc, jg made for his pleasure, or to minister to his usef 

To this belief, that everything is of a subordinate value Com^ 
pared with himself, he clings with tenacity even in his mosi 
advanced mental state. 

Nbt without surprise do we trace the progress of the human 
mind. The barbarian, the believer in sorcery, lives in inccs^^. 
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conspiring for his hurt. Out of the darkness lie cannot tell 
tthat alarming spectre may emerge; he may, with reason^fcar 
that injury is concealed in every stone, and hidden behind 
every leaf.’ How ^^'ide is the interval from this terror-stricken 
condition to that state in which man persuades himself of the 
human destiny of the universe ! Yet, wonderful to be said, 
lie passes that interval at a single step. 

In the infancy of the humahrn^b, geographical and astro- 
nomical ideas arc the same all over the world, for they are the 
interpretation of things according to outward appearances, the 
accepting of phenomena as they arc preacntcclj without any of 
the corrections that reason may offer. This universality and 
homogeneousness is nothing more than a inamfcstation of the 
uniform mode of action of the human organization. 

But such homogeneous conclusions, such similar pictures, iio- 
are strictly peculiar to the infancy of humanity, ihe reason- ideas lUe 
ing faculty at length inevitably makes itself felt, and diver- tuobSecs 
sities of interpretation ensue. Comparative geography, com- 
parative astronomy, comparative theology thus arise, homo- 
geneous at first, soon exhibiting variations, but ending in 
identity. 

To that tendency for personification which marks the early . 

life of Tnaii are due many of the mytliologic conceptions. It aomfied 
n as thus that the Hours, the Dawn, and Night, with her black 
mantle bespangled with stars, received their forms, blaiiy 
of the most beautiful legends were thus of a personified as- 
tronomical origin, many were derived froiu physical nature. 

The clouds were thus made to bo animated things; a moving 
spirit was given to the storm, the dew, the wind. The sun 
setting in the glowing clouds of the west becomes Hercules 
n the fiery pile ; the morning dawn extinguished by the rising 
an is embodied in the story of Orpheus and Burydice, These 
legends still survive in India. 

I But it must not be supposed that all Greek mythology can 
ii thus explained. It is enough, for us to examine the cir- 
“limstances under which, for many ages, the European com- 
munities had been placed, to understand that they had forgot- 
fn much that their ancestors had brought from Asia. Much 

n % 
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that was new bad also spontaneously arisen. The well-known 
variations of their tbeogony are not merely diflorcut IcgcncTs of 
diflPereut localities, they are more frequently successive im- 
provements of the same place. Tlie general tlicme upon which 
they are based requires the admission of a primitive chaotic 
disturbance of incomprehensible gigantic power Sj brought into 
subjection by Divine agency, that agency dividing and regula- 
ting the empire it had thus acquired in an harmonious way. 
To this general conception was added a multitude of adventi- 
tious ornaments, some of which Avere of a rude astronomical, 
some of a moral, some, doubtless, of an historical kind. The 
primitive chaotic conflicts appear under the form of tlic Avar of 
the Titans ; their end is the confinement of those giants in 
Tartarus ; their compulsory subjection is the commencement 
or order : thus Atlas, the son of lapetos, is made to sustain 
the vault of heaven in its Avestcru verge. The regulation of 
empire is shadoAved forth in the subdivision of the universe 
between Zens and his brothers ; he taking the licavens, Po- 
seidon the sea, and Hades the under-world, ail having the 
earth as their common theatre of action. The moral is pre- 
figured by such myths as those of Prometheus and Epimetheus, 
the fore- thinker and the after -thinker ; the historical, in the 
deluge of Deucalion, the sieges of Thebes and of Troy. A 
harmony Avith human nature is established through the birth 
and marriage of the gods, and likewise by their suftcrings, pas- 
sions, and labours. The supernatural is gratified by Centaurs, 
Gorgons, Harpies, and Cyclops. 

It Avould be in vain to attempt the reduction of such a 
patchwork system to any single principle, astronomical oi* 
moral, as some haA^e tried to do, — a system originating from 
no single point as to country or to time. The gradual growth 
of many ages, its diversities are due to many local circum- 
stances. Like the romances of a later period, it Avill not bcaf 
an application of the ordinary rules of life. It recoramende^ 
itself to a people who found pleasure in accepting without an 
question statements no mattei’ hoAV marvellous, impostures k 
matter how preposterous. G-ods, heroes, monsters, and me 
might figure together withptit any outrage to probability whe] 
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there was no astronomy^ no geography, nO rule of evicleiice, no 
slandarcl of belief. But the downfall of such a sy.stem was 
inevitable as soon as men began to deal with facts — as soon 
as history commenced to record, and philosophy to discuss. 

Yet not wifcliout reluctance was the faith of so many centu- 
ries given up. The extinction of a religion is not the abrupt 
movement of a day, it is a secular process of many well- 
marked stages ; — the rise of doubt among the candid ; the dis- 
approbation of the conservative , the defence of ideas fast be- 
coming obsolete by the welh-mcaning, who hope that allegory 
and new interpretations may give renewed probability to what 
is almost incredible. But dissent cnd>s in denial at last. 

Before wc enter upon the history of that intellectual move- Pumiiivo 
meut which thus occasioned the ruin of the ancient system, wc ami^geo?^ 
must bring to ourselves the ideas of the Greek of the eighth 
century before Christj who thought that the blue sky is the 
floor of heaven, the habitation of the Olympian gods ; that the 
earth, man^s proper seat, is flat, and circularly extended, like 
a plate, beneath the starry canopy. On its rim is the circum- 
fluent ocean, the source of the rivers, which all flow to the 
^Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so called, since it is 
in the midst, in the centre of the expanse of the land. ^^The 
sea-girt disk of the earth supports the vault of heaven.’’^ Im- 
pelled by a celestial ene3’gy, the sun and stars, issuing forth 
from the east, ascend wuth diflficuUy the crystalline dome, but 
down its descent they more readily hasten to their setting. No 
one can tell what they encoiiiiter in the land of shadows be- 
neath, nor what are the dangers of the way. In the morning 
the dawn mysteriously appears in the east, swiftly spreading 
over the^confines of the horizon; in the evening the twilight 
fades gradually away. Besides the celestial bodies, tlie clouds 
are continually moving over the sky, for ever changing their 
colours and their shape. No one can tell whence the wind 
comes or wdiither it goes ; perhaps it is the breath of that in- 
visible divinity who launches the lightning, or of him who rests 
his bow against the cloud. Not without delight might men 
contemplate the emerald plane, the sapphire dome, the border 
of silvery water, ever tranquil and ever flowing. Then, in the 
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Tlio undoY- interior of ilie solid earth, or perhaps on the other side of its 

its si^ectros. plane — unclcr-worlcl, as it was well termed — is the realm of 
Hades or Pinto, the region of Night. i?ro\n the midst of his 
dominion, that divinity, crowned with a diadem of ebony, and 
seated on a throne framed out of massive darkness, looks into 
the infinite abyss beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
mado known by the nocturnal th under which is his weapon. 
The under- u orld is also the realm to which the spirits retire 
after death. At its portals, beneath the setting sun, is stationed 
a numerous tribe of spectres — Care, Sorrow, Disease, Age, 
Want, Pear, Famine, War, Toil, Death, and her half-brother 
Sleep, — Death, to whom it is useless for man to offer either 
prayers or sacrifice, In that land of forgetfulness and shadows 
there is the unnavigable lake Avernus, Acheron, Styx, the 
groaning Cocytns, and Phlegethon, with its waves of firo. There 
are all kinds of monsters and forms of fcai'ful import — Cerbe- 
rus, with his triple head ; Charon, freighting his boat with the 
shades of the dead; the Pates, in their garments of ermine 
bordered with purple; the avenging Erinnys; Rhadamanthus, 
before whom every Asiatic must render his account; iEacus, 
before whom every European; and Minos, the dread arbiter of 
the judgment-scat. There, too, are to be seen those great cri- 
minals whose history is a warning to us — the giants, with 
dragons’ feet extended in the burning gulf for many a mile j 
Phlegyas, in pei^pctual terror of the stone suspended over him 
which never falls ; Ixioii, chained to his wheel; the daughters 
of Danaus, still vainly trying to fill their sieve ; Tantalus, im- 
mersed ill the water to his chin, yet tormented with unquench- 
able thirst ; Sisyphus, despairingly labouring at his ever-de- 
scending stone. Warned by such examples, we may learn not 
to contemn the gods. Beyond these sad scenes, extending far 
to the right, are the plains of pleasure, the Elysian fields ; and 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, of which whoever tastes, though 
he should ascend to the eastern boundary of the earth, and 
return again to life and day, forgets whatever he has seen, 

If the interior or the undcr-sidc of the earth is thus occupied 
by phantoms and half-animated shades of the dead, its upper 
surface, inhabited by man, has also its wonders. In its centra 
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is the Mediterranean Sea, as ^ve liave said, round svhicli are 
placed all the known countries^ each full of its OAvn mysteries 
and tnavvels. Of these^how many we might recount if weThf'^^go- 
followcd the wanderings of Odysseus, or the voyage of Jason agoV^ 
and his heroic comrades in the ship Argo, when they went to 
seize the golden fleece of tlie speaking ram. W c anight tell of 
the Harpies, flying women-birds of obscene form } of the blind 
prophet and the self- shutting rocks Syinplegades, between 
which, as if by miracle, the Argonauts passed, tlie colliding 
clifts almost entrapping the stern of their vessel, but destined 
by fate frovn that portentous moment never to close again; of 
the country of the Amazons, and of Prometheus groaning on 
the rock to wdiich he was nailed, of the avenging eagle for over 
hovering and for ever devouring ; of the land of iEetes, and of 
the bulls with brazen feet and flaming breath, and how Jason 
yoked and made them plough; of the enchantress Medea^ 
and the uTiguent she concocted from herbs that grew where the 
blood of Prometheus had dripped ; of the field sown with dra- 
gons’ teeth, and the mail-clad men that leaped out of the fur- 
rows ; of the magical stone that divided them into two parties, 
and impelled them to fight each other ; of the scaly dragon 
that guarded the golden fleece, and how he was lulled wdth a 
charmed potion, and the treasure carried away; of the river 
Phasis, through whose windings the Argo sailed into the cir- 
cumfluent sea; of the circumnavigation round that tranquil 
stream to the sources of the Nile ; of the Argonauts carrying 
their sentient, self-speaking ship on their shoulders through the 
sweltering Libyan deserts; of the Island of Circe, the en- 
chantress ; of the rock, with its grateful haven, which in the 
height of a tempest rose out of the sea to receive them ; of the 
arrow shot by Apollo from his golden how; of the brazen man, 
the work of Hepha3stos, who stood on the shore of Crete, and 
hurled at them as they passed vast fragments of stone; of 
their combat with him and their safe return to lolcos; and of 
the translation of the ship Argo by the goddess Athene to 
lieavep* 

Such W'ere some of the incidents of that celebrated voyage, 
the story of which enchanted all Greece before the Odyssey 
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was written . I liavc not space to tell of the wonders that 
served to decorate the geography of those times. On tlic north 
there was the delicious country of the Hyperboreans, beyond 
the reach of winter; in the west the garden of the nes])CridcvS, 
in which grew apples of gold ; in the east the groves and dan- 
cing-ground of the sim; in the south the country of the blaine- 
less Ethiopians, whither tlic gods were wont to resort. In the 
hlediterranean itself the Sirens beguiled the passers-by with 
their songs near where Naples now stands ; adjoining wore 
ScyllaandCliarybdis; in Sicily w^ere the one-eyed Cyclops and 
cannibal Lecstrygons. In the Island of ErytheiA. the three- 
headed giant Geryon tended his oxen with a double-headed dog. 
I need not speak of the lotus-eaters, whose food made one for- 
get his native country ; of the floating islaud of iEolus \ of the 
happy fields in which the horses of the sun w^ere grazing; of bulls 
and dogs of immortal breed ; of hydras, gorgoiis, and olhmeras; 
of the flying-man Ecedalus, and the brazen chamber in which 
Danae was kept. There was no river, no grotto that had not 
its genius ; no island, no promontory without its legend. 

It is impossible to recall these antique myths without 
being satisfied that they are, for the most pari, truly indi- 
genous, truly of European growth. The seed may have been 
brought, as comparative pliilologists assert, from Asia, but it 
Lad luxuriantly germinated and developed under the sky of 
Europe. Of the legends, many arc far from answering to 
their reputed Oriental source ; their barbarism and indelicacy 
represent the state of Europe. The outrage of Kronos on his 
father IJranos speaks of the savageism of the times ; the stoi’y 
of Dionysos tells of man-stealing and piracy ; the rapes of Eu- 
ropa and Helen, of the abduction of women. The dinner in 
which Itys was served up assures us that cannibalism w'as prac- 
tised ; the threat of Laomedon that he would sell Poseidon 
and Apollo for slaves shows how compulsory labour might be 
obtained. The polygamy of many heroes often appears in 
its worst form under the practice of sister-marriage, a crime 
indulged in from the King of Olympus downward. Uppu the 
whole, then, we must admit that Greek mythology indicates 
a barbaric social state— man-stealing, pii’acy, human sacrifice. 
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polygamy^ caniubalismj and crimes of revenge tliat are uu- 
incntiouable, A personal interpretation, such as man in his 
infancy resorts to^ is embodied in circumstances suitable to a 
savage time. It •\^^as not until a later period that allegorical 
phauiastnSj sacli as Death, and Sleep, and Dreams, u'ere iutro- 
clucccl, and still later when the whole system ^yas aflected by 
Lydian, Phrygian, Assyrian, and Egyptian ideas. 

Not only thus from their intrinsic nature, but also from 
their recorded gradual developement, are we warranted in im- 
puting to the greater part of the myths an indigenous origin. 

The thcogony of Homer is extended by Hesiod in many essen- 
tial points, lie prefixes the dynasty of Uvanos, and ditfors in provemoni 
minor conceptions, as in the character of the Cyclops. The 
Orphic tliGogony is again another advance, having new fictions 
and new personages, as in the case of Zagreus, the horned child 
of Jupiter by bis own danglitcr Persephone. Indeed, there is 
hardly one of the great and venerable gods of Olympus whose 
character does not change with his age, and, seen from this point 
of view, the origin of the Ionic philosophy becomes a necessary 
step in the advance. That philosophy, as we shall soon find, dencyisto 
was due not only to the expansion of the Greek intellect and puiioa^piiy 
the necessary improvement of Greek morals j an extraneous 
cause, the sudden opening of the Egyptian ports, 670 b.c., ac- 
celerated it. European religion became more mysterious and 
more solemn \ European philosophy learned the error of its 
chronology, and the necessity of applying a more strict and 
correct standard of evidence for ancient events. 

It was an ominous circumstance that the Ionian Greeks, 

'who first began to philosophize, commenced their labours by 
depersonifying the elements, ai\d treating, not of Zeus, Posei- 
don, and Hades, but of Air, "Watei’, Fire. The destruction of 
theological conceptions led irresistibly to the destruction of 
religious practices. To divinities whose existence he denied, 
the philosopher ceased to pray. Of what use were sacrificial 
offerings and entreaties directed to phantasms of the imagina- 
tion ? but advantages might accrue from the physical study of 
the impersonal elements. 

Greek religion contained within itself the principles of its 
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inGvUable owu destruction, Ttis for tlic sake of thorouglily appreciating 
orS-etk this that I have been led into a detail of what some of my 
readers may be disposed to regard as idle and useless myths. 
Two circumstances of inevitable occurrence ensured the event- 
ful overthrow of the whole system ; they were geographical dis- 
covery and the rise of philosophical criticism. Our attention 
is riveted by the fact that, two thousand years later, the same 
thing again occurred on a greater scale. 
i3y goo- As to geographical discovery, how was it possible that all 
S'sSveTy. the marvels of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, the sorcerers, 
enchanters, giants, and monsters of the deep, should survive, 
when those seas were daily crossed in all directions ? How wavS 
it possible that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the hori- 
zon and bordered by the circumfluent ocean, could maintain 
itself when colonies were being founded in Gaul, and the Phoe- 
nicans were bringing tin from beyond the Pillars of Ilcrculos ? 
Moreover, it so happened that many of the most ustonn cling 
px’odigies w^ere affirmed to be in the track which circumstances 
had now made the chief pathway of commerce. Not only was 
there a certainty of the destruction of mythical geography as 
thus presented on the plane of the earth looking upward to day, 
there was also an imminent risk, as many pious persons fore- 
saw and dreaded, that what had been asserted as respects the 
interior, or the other face looking downward into night, w'ould 
be involved in the ruin too. Well, therefore, might they make 
the struggle they did for the support of the ancient doctrine, 
taking the only conrse possible to them, of converting what had 
been affirmed to be actual events into allegories, under which, 
they said, the wisdom of ancient times had concealed many sa- 
cred and mysterious things. But it is apparent that a system 
which is forced to this necessity is fast hastening to its end. 
I^ctiiious Nor was it maritime discovery only that thus reniovcd fa- 
p£eci by^' hulous prodigies and gave rise to new ideas, In due course 
of time, the Macedonian expedition opened a new world to 
the Greeks, and presented them with real wonders — climates 
in marvellous diversity, vast deserts, mountains covered with 
eternal snow, salt seas far from the ocean, colossal animals, 
andi men of every shade of colour and every form of religion 
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The iiuiiierous Greek coloines fo uncle cl all over Asia gave rise 
to an incessant locomotion^ and caused these natural objects to 
make a profound and permanent impression on the Hellenic 
mind. If through the Bactrian empire European ideas were 
transmitted to the far East, through that and other similar 
channels Asiatic ideas found their way to Europe. 

At the dawn of reliable tradition the Pliceniciaris were mas- nevciope- 
ters of the Mediterranean Sea, Europe was altogether bar- Sedit&r- 
barous. On the very verge of Asiatic civilization the Thracians 
scalped their eneniies and tattooed themselves; at the other 
end of the continent the Britons daubed their bodies with ochre 
and woad. Contemporaneous Egyptian sculptures show the 
Europeans dressed in skins like savages. It was the instinct 
of the Phoenicians everywhere to establish themselves on is- 
lands and coasts, and thus, for a long time, they maintained a 
maritime supremacy, By degrees a spirit of adventure was en- 
gendered among the Greeks. In 1350 n.c., they sailed round 
the Euxine, giving rise to the myth of the Argonautic voyagCj 
and creating a profitable traffic in gold, dried fish, and corn. 

They had also become infamous for their freebootiiig practices. 

Erom every coast they stole away men, women, and children, 
thereby maintaining a considerable slave-trade, the rehc of 
which entlures to our time in the traffic for Circassian women, 

Minos, king of Crete, tried to suppress these piracies. His at- 
tempts to obtain the dominion of the Mediterranean w'cre imi- 
tated in succession by the Lydians, Thracians, Khodians, the 
latter being the inventors of the first maritime code, subse- 
quently incorporated into Roman law. The manner in which 
these and the inhabitants of other towns and islands supplanted 
one another shows on what trifling circumstances the dominion 
of the eastern basin clependcd. Meantime Tyrian seamen 
stealthily sailed beyond the Pillars of Hercules, visiting the 
Canaries and Azores, and bringing tin from the British islands. 

They nsed every precaution to keep their secret to themselves. 

The adventurous Greeks followed those mysterious naviga- 
tors step by step, but in the time of Homer they were so re- 
stricted to the eastern basin that Italy may he said to have 
been to them an unknown land. The Pbocmans fii*st explored 
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tlie Avestern basin \ one of tlieir colonies built Marseilles. At 
length Coleus of Samos passed tlirougli the frowning gateway 
of Hercules into the circumfluent sea, the Atlantic Ocean. 
No little interest attaches to the hrst colonial cities; they 
dotted the shores from Sinope to Saguntum^ and were ab once 
trading-dep6ts and foci of wealth. In the earliest times the 
merchant was his own captain,, and sold his commodities by 
auction at the place to which he came. The primitive and 
profitable commerce of the Mediterranean was peculiar^ — it 
was for slaves^ mineral products^ and articles of manufacture; 
foPj ruuniug coincident with parallels of latitude^ its agri- 
cultural products were not very varied^ aud the wants of its 
populations the same. But tin was brought from the Cassi- 
terides, amber from the Baltic, and dyed goods and worked 
metals from Syria. Wherever thebe trades centred, the germs 
of taste and intelligence were developed ; thus the Etruscans, 
in whose hands was the amber-trade across Germany, have left 
many relics of tbeir love of art, Though a mysterious, they 
were hardly a gloomy race, as a great modern author has sup-^ 
posed, if we may judge from those heaiitiful remains. 

Added to the effect of geographical discovery was tho dc- 
velopement of philosophical criticism. It is observed that soon 
after tho first Olympiad the Greek intellect very rapidly expau- 
dech Whenever man reaches a certain point in his mental pro- 
gress, he will not be satisfied with less than an application of 
existing rules to ancient cvcxits. Experience has taught him 
that the course of the world to-day is the same as it was yester- 
day ; he unhesitatingly believes that this will also hold good for 
to-morrow* He wull not bear to contemplate any break in the 
mechanism of history ; he will not be satisfied with a mere 
uninquiring faith, but insists upon having the same voucher for 
an old fact that he requires for one that is new. Before the 
face of History, Mythology cannot stand. 

The operation of this principle is seen in all directions 
throughout Greek literature after the date that has been men- 
tioned, and this the more strikingly as the time is later. The 
national intellect became more and more ashamed of the fables 
it had believed iti its infancy < Of the legends, some are allego-r 
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rizcd, some arc modified, some ai’e repudiated, The great tra- 
gedians accept the myths in the aggregate, but decline them in 
pai'ticulars ; some of the poets transform or allegorize them, 
some use them ornamentally, as graceful decorations. It is 
evident that between the educated and the vulgar classes a di- 
vergence is taking place, and that the best men of the times 
see the necessity of either totally abandoning these cherished 
fictions to the lower orders^ or of gradually replacing them 
with something more suitable. Such a frittering away of sa- 
cred tlhngs was, however, very far from meeting with public 
approbation in Athens — itself, although so many people in that 
city had reached that state of mental dcvelopemcnt in which 
itwfis impossible for them to continue to accei)t the national 
faith. They tried to force themselves to believe that there 
must be something true in that which had been believed by 
so many great and pious men of old, which had approved it- 
self by lasting so many centuries, and of winch it was by the 
common pieople asserted that absolute demonstration could 
he given. ^ But it was in vain ; intellect bad outgrown faith. 

Tliey had come into that condition to which all men are liable 
— aware of the fallacy of their opinions, yet angry that another 
should remind them thereof. When the social state no longer 
permitted them to take the life of a philosophical ofTender, 
they found means to put upon him such an invisible pressure 
as to present him the choice of orthodoxy or beggary. Thus 
they disapproved of Euripides permitting his characters to in- 
dulge in any sceptical reflections, and discountenanced the im- 
]i)iety so obvious in the Prometheus Bound of iEschylus. It 
was by appealing to this sentiment that Aristophanes added 
no little to the excitement against Socrates. Those wlio are 
doubting themselves are often loudest in public denunciations 
of a similar'state in others. 

If thus the poets, submitting to common sense, had so And of phi* 
rapidly fallen away from the national belief, the philosophers 
pursued the same course. It soon became the universal im- 
pression that there was an intrinsic opposition between philo- 
sophy and religioTi, and herein public opinion was not mis- 
taken; the fact that polytheism furnished a religious explana- 
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tion fov every natural event made it essentially antagonistic to 
science. It ^vas tlic uncontrollable advancement of knowledge 
tliat overthrew Greek religion, Socrates himself never hesitated 
to denounce physics for tliat tendency^ and the Athenians ex- 
tended his principles to his own pursuits, their strong eom mon- 
sense telling them that the philosophical cultivation of ethics 
must be equally bad. He was not loyal to science, but sought 
to support his own views by exciting a theological odium 
against his competitors, — a crime that educated men ought 
never to forgive. In the tragedy that ensued, the Athenians 
only paid him in his own coin. The immoralities imputed to 
the gods ivere doubtless strongly calculated to draw the attcu" 
tiou of reflecting men ; but the essential nature of the pursuit 
in which the Ionian and Italian schools were engaged, bore 
directly on the doctrine of a providential government of the 
^vorld. It not only turned into a fiction the time-honoured 
dogma of the omnipresence of the Olympian divinities — ^il even 
struck at their very existence, by leaving them nothing to do, 
Tor those personifications it introduced impersonal .nature or 
the elements. Instead of uniting scientific interpretations to 
ancient traditions, it modified and moulded the old traditions 
to suit the apparent requirements of science. We shall subse- 
quently see what was the necessary issue of this, that the Divi- 
nity became excluded from tlie world he had made, the su- 
pernatural merged in natural agency; 2eus was superseded by 
tlio air, Poseidon by the water ; and while some of the philoso- 
phers received in silence the popular legends, as was the case 
with Socrates, dr, like Plato, regarded it as a patriotic duty to 
accept the public faith, others, like Xenophanes, denounced 
the whole as an ancient blunder, converted by time into a 
national imposture, 

Antftgrt- ^ As I shall have in a detailed rnanner occasion to speak of 
oicormd^^’ Greek philosophy, it is unnecessary to enter into ike par- 
poiytiie^. here. For the present purpose it is enough to under- 

stand that it was radically opposed to the national faith in all 
oountricB and at all times, from its origin with Thales down 
to the latest ciitic of the Alexandrian school. 

As it was with philosophers, so it was with historians ; the 
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rise of true liistory brought the same result as the rise of true Secoq^lonof 
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plulosophy. Ill this instance there was added a special cir- 
cumstancc; which gave to the movetnent no little force. What- 
ever might be the feigned facts of the Grecian foretime^ they 
were altogether outdone in antiquity and wonder by the actual 
liistory of Egypt. What was a pious man like Herodotus to 
thinks when he found that^ at the very period he had supposed 
a superhuman state of things in his native country, the ordi- 
nary passage of affairs was taking idace on the banks of the 
Nile? And so, indeed, it had been for untold ages. To every 
one engaged in recording roccut events, it must have been 
obvious that a chronology applied where the actors arc super- 
human is altogctlicr without basis, and that it is a delusion to 
transfer tlic motives and thoughts of men to those Avho arc not 
men. Under such circumstances there is a strong inducement 
to decline traditions altogether ; for no philosophical mind will 
ever be satisfied with different tc^ts for the present and the 
past, but will insist that actions and their sequences were the 
same in the foretime as now. 

Thus for many ages stood affaii's. One after canother, liis- 
torians, philosophers, critics, poets, had given up the national tho icoi-neri. 
faith, and lived under a pressure perpetually laid upon them 
by the public, adopting generally, as their most convenient 
course, an outw^ard compliance with the religious requirements 
of the state. Herodotus cannot reconcile the inconsistencies 
of tho Trojan War with his knowledge of human actions; 
Thucydides does not dare to express his disbelief of it ; Era- 
tosfclienes sees contradictions between the voyage of Odysseus 
and the truths of geography; Anaxagoras is condemned to 
death for impiety, and only through the exertions of the chief 
of the state is bis sentence mercifully commuted to banish- 
ment, Plato, seeing things from a very general point of view, 
thinks it expedient, upon the whole, to prohibit the cultiva- 
tion of the higher branches of physics. Euripides tries to 
free himself from the imputation of heresy as best he may. 
iEschylus is condemned to be stoned to death for blasphemy, 
and Is only saved by his brother Aminias raising his mutilated 
arm — ^liehad lost his hand in the battle ot Balamis. Soci‘ates 
stands his trial, and has to drink hemlock. Even great states- 
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mon like Pericles liad become entangled in the obnoxious opi- 
nions. No one has an3dhing to say in explanation of the mar- 
vellous disappearance of demigods and heroes^ why miracles arc 
ended^ or why human actions alone are now to be seen in the 
world. An ignorant public demands the instant punishment 
of every suspected man. In their estimation, to distrust the 
traditions of tlie past is to be guilty of treason to the present. 

confusion and dissent did not arise w'ithout an 

laation. attcra p t among well -me ani n g men at a refer m atio ii . S om c, and 

they were perhaps the most advanced intellectually, wished 
that the priests shoiild abstain from working any more mira- 
cles ; that relics should be as little used as was consistent with 
the psychical demands of the vulgar, and should be gradu- 
ally abandoned j that philosophy should no longer be outraged 
with the blasphemous anthropomorphisms of the Olympian 
deities. Some, less advanced, were disposed to reconcile all 
difficulties by regarding the myths as allegorical) somevvished 
to transform them so as to bring them in harmony with the ex- 
isting social state; some would give them altogether new inter- 
pretations. With one, though the fact of a Trojan war is not to 
be denied, it was only the eidolon of Helen whom Pans carried 
away ; with another, expressions, perhaps once intended to re- 
present actual events, are dwindled into mere forms of speech. 
Unwilling to reject the attributes of the Olympian divinities, 
their human passions and actions, another asserts that they 
must once have all existed as men. While one denounces the 
impudent atheists who find fault with the myths of the Iliad, 
ignorant of its allegorical meaning, another resolves all its 
heroes into the elements ; and still another, hoping to recon- 
cile to the irapioved moral sense of the times the indecencies 
and wickedness of the gods, imputes them all to demons; an 
idea which found much favour at first, but became singularly 
fatal to polytheism in the end. 

Inveterate In apparent inconsistency with this declining state of belief 
the higher classes, the multitude, without concern, indulged 
in the mo^t surprising superstitions. With them it was an 
age of relics, of weeping statues, and winking pictures. The 
tools with which the Trojan horse was made might still be seen 
at Metapontum j the sceptre of Pelops was still preserved at 
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Cliceroncia^ tlic spear of Acliilies at Phasclisj the s^7orcl of Mem- 
non at Nicomedia \ the Tcgeates could still show the hide oftlio 
Calydonian boar; very many cities boasted their possession of 
the true palladium from Troy. There were statues of Athene 
that could brandish spears^ paintings that could blushj images 
that could sweaty and endless shrines and sanctuaries at which 
miracle- cures were performed. Into the hole through which 
the deluge of Deucalion receded the Athenians still poured a 
customary sacrifico of honey and meal. He would have been an joip 

... iotwinlolcv- 

ad venturous man who risked any observation as to its inade- anco of 
quate size. And, though the sky had been proved to be only 
space and stars, and not the firm floor of Olympus, he ^vho 
had occasion to refer to the flight of the gods from mountain 
tops into heaven, would find it to his advantage to make no 
astronomical remark. No adverse allu-^ions to the poems of 
Homer, Arctinus, or Lesches were tolerated ; he who perpe- 
trated the blasplmmy of clepcrsonifying the sun went in peril of 
death. They v ould not bear that natural lav s should be substi- 
tuted for Zeus and Poseidon ; whoever was suspected of believing 
that Helios and Selene were not gods, would do well to purge 
himself to public satisfaction. The people vindicated their su- 
perstition in spite of all geograpliical and physical difficulties, 
and, far from concerning themselves with those contradictions 
wdiich Iiad exerted such an influence on the thinlcing classes, 
practically asserted the needlessness of any historical evidence. 

It is altogether erroneous to suppose that polytheism main- 
tained its ground as a living force until the period of Coustan- andiftiiof 
tine and Julian. Its downfall commenced at the time of the 
opening of the Egyptian ports. Nearly a thousand years were 
required for a consummation . The change first occurred among 
the higher classes, and made its way slowly through the middle 
ranks of society. For many centuries the two agencies — geo- i%o secou- 
gi’aphical discovery, ailsing from increasing commerce and the ifs do'v^! 
Macedonian expedition, and philosophical criticism — silently 
continued their incessant work, and yet it does not appear that 
they could ever enforce a change ou the lowest and most nu- 
merous division of the social grade. In process of time, a 
third influence was added to the preceding two, enabling them 
von. T. u 
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to address themselves even to the humhlest rank of life; this 
influence was the rise of the Homan power, I.t produced a 
wonderful activity all over the Mediterranean Sea and through- 
ont the adjoining countries. It ensured perpetual movements 
in all directions. Where there had keen only a single tra- 
veller, there were now a thousand legionaries, merchants, go^ 
vernment officials, with their long retinues of dependants and 
slaves. Where formerly it was only the historian or philoso- 
pher in his retirement who compared together the different 
laws and creeds, habits and customs of different nations in- 
correctly reported, now the same things w^ere vividly brought 
under the personal observation of multitudes. The crowd of 
gods and goddesses congregated in Romo served only to bring 
one another into disrepute and ridicule. 

Long, therefore, previous to the triumph of Christianity, pa- 
ganism must be considered as having been irretrievably ruined. 
Thoalaim Doubtlcss it was the dreadful social prospect before them — 
the apparent impossibility of preventing the whole world from 
falling into a totally godless state, that not only reconciled so 
many great men to give their support to the ancient system, 
but even to look without disapprobation on thal physical vio- 
lence to which the uneducated multitude, incapable of judging, 
were so often willing to resort. They never anticipated that 
any new system could be introduced which should take the 
place of the old worn-out one; they had no idea that relief in 
TOo^y this respect was so close at hand ; unless, perhaps, it might 

the evil. have been Plato, who, profoundly recognizing that though it 

is a hard and tedious process to change radically the ideas of 
common men, yet that it is easy to persuade them ^to accept 
new names if they are permitted to retain old things, proposed 
that a regenerated system should be introduced, witb ideas and 
forms suited to the existing social state, prophetically asserting 
that the world Avould very soon become accustomed to it, and 
give to it an implicit adhesion* 

In this description of the origin and decline of Greek re- 
ligion I have endeavoured to bring its essential features into 
strong relief. Its fall was not sudden, as many have sup- 
posed^ neither was it accomplished by extraneous violence. 
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There was a slow^ and it must he emphatically added; a spon- 
taneous decline. But. if the affairs of men pass in recurrina 

1 n -1 ‘T**!!-! movemoni 

cycleS; — II the course oi events with one indmdual has a re- hasbcune- 
semhlance to the course of events with another, — if there are tiifgr^cat 
analogies in the progress of nations, and things reappear after 
clue periods of time, the succession of circumstances thus dis- 
j)layed before us in the intellectual history of Greece may 
perhaps be recognized again in grander proportions on the 
theatre of all Europe, If there is for the human mind a pre- 
determined order of devclopemciit, may we not reasonably ex- 
pect that the phenomena we have thus been noticing on a small 
scale in a single nation will reappear on the great scale in a 
continent ; that the philosophical study of this history of the 
past will not only seiwe as an interpretation of many cii’cum- 
stances in the history of Europe in the Dark and Silicldle 
Ages, but will also he a guide to us in pointing out future 
events as respects all mankind? Eor, though it is true that 
the Greek intellectual movement was anticipated, as respects 
its completion, by being enveloped and swallowed up in the 
slower but more gigantic movements of the Southern Euro- 
pean mind, just as a little expanding circle upon the sea may be 
obliterated and borne away by more imposing and impetuous 
waves, so even the movement of a continent may be lost in the 
movement of a world. It was criticism, and physical disco- 
very, and intellectual activity, arising from political concen- 
tration, that so profoundly affected the modes of Grecian 
thought, and criticism and discovery have within the last four 
hundred years done the same in all Europe. To one who 
forms his expectations of the future from the history of the 
past — who recalls the effect produced by the establishment of 
the Eoman empire, hi permitting free personal intercommuni- 
cation among all tlie Mediterranean nations, and thereby not 
only destroying the ancient forms of thought, which for cen- 
turies had resisted all other means of attack, and I'eplacing 
them by a homogeneous idea — it must be apparent that the 
wonderfully increased focilities for locomotion, the inventions 
of our own age, arc the ominous precursors of a vast philoso- 
phical revolution. 

m O 
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The Organization of Hypocrisy. 

The orgam- TBctwccn tlmt period during which a nation has been go- 

li)poa'isy by its imagination and that in which it submits to rea- 

soHj there is a melancholy interval. The constitution of man 
is such that; for a long time after ho has discovered the in- 
correctness of the ideas prevailing around himj he shrinks 
from openly emancipating himself from their dominion, and, 
constrained by the force of circumstances, he lives a hypocrite, 
publicly applauding what his private judgment condemns. 
Where a nation is making this passage, so universal do these 
practices become that it may be truly said that hypocrisy is 
organized. It is possible that whole communities might be 
found living in this deplorable state. Such, I conceive, must 
have been the case in many parts of the Roman empire just 
previously to the introduction of Christianity. Even after 
ideas have given way in public opinion, their political power 
may outlive their intellectual, and produce the disgraceful 
effect wc here consider. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that to some extent this 
evil is incident to the position of things. Indeed, it would 
he unfortunate if national hypocrisy could not find a better 
excuse for itself than individual. In civilized life, society is 
ever under the imperious necessity of moving onward in legal 
forms, nor can such forms be avoided without the most serious 
disasters forthwith ensuing. To absolve communities too al)- 
ruptly from the restraints of ancient ideas is not to give them 
liberty, but to throw them into political vagabondism, and 
hence it is that great statesmen will authorize aiid even com- 
pel observances the essential significance of which has disap- 
peared, and the intellectual basis of which has been under- 
mined. Truth reaches her full action by degrees, and not at 
once ; she first operates upon the reason, the influence being 
purely intellectual and individual j she then extends her 
sphere, exerting a moral control, particularly through public 
opinion ; at last she gathers for herself physical and political 
force. It ia in the time consumed in this gradual passage that 
organ med hypocrisy prevails. To bring nations to surrender 
themselves to new ideas is not the affair of a day. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

ON nmDv theolooy and Egyptian 

CIYILTZATION. 

A t tins stage of our investigation of EuropeaTi intellectual 
dcvelopemcnt, it will be proper to consider briefly two 
foreign influences — Indian and Egyptian — which affected it. 

Prom the relations existing between the Hindu and Euro-^ pbiSopty* 
pcan families^ as described in the preceding Chapter, a com- 
parison of their intellectual progress presents no little inter- 
est, The movement of the elder branch indicates the path 
tlirough which the younger is travelling, and the goal to which 
it tends. In the advanced condition under which we live, we 
notice Oriental ideas perpetually emerging in a fragmentary 
way from the obscurities of modern metaphysics; they are 
the indications of an intellectual phase through which the 
Indo-European mind must pass. And when we consider the 
ready manner in which these ideas have been adopted through- 
out China and the entire East, we may, perhaps, extend our 
conclusion from the Indo-European family to the entire hu- 
man race. Prom hence we may also infer how unphilosophical 
and vain is the expectation of those who would attempt to 
restore the aged populations of Asia to our state. Their in- 
tellectual condition has passed onward, never more to return. 

It remains for them only to advance as far as they may in 
their own line and to die, leaving their place to others of a 
different constitution and of a renovated blood. In life there 
is no going back; the morose old man can never resume the 
genial confidence of maturity ; the youth can never return to 
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the idle and useless occupations^ the frivolous amusements of 
boyhood ; even tlie boy is parted by ii long step from the in- 
nocent credulity of the nursery. 

'rUr pKaso The earlier stages of the comparative theology of India are 
Ldaiithfo. now inaccessible. At a time so remote as to be altogether 
prehistoric^ the phase of sorcery had been passed through. In 
the most ancient records remaining the Hindu mind is deal- 
ing with anthropocentric conceptions^, not, however, so much of 
the physical as of the moral kind. Man had come to the 
conclusion that his chief concern is with himself. ^^Thou 
wast alone at the time of thy birth, thou wilt be alone in the 
moment of death; alone tliou must answer at the bar of the 
inexorable Judgef^ 

Compara- From this point there are two well-marked steps of ad- 

two ilicolo- ^ . 1 • n *1 

^yaiivanccs vanoe. The first reaches the consideration of material nature ; 

the second, which is very grandly and severely philosophical, 
Ivn-ceJ’ contemplates the universe under the conceptions of space and 
Yedaism force alonc. The former is exemplified in the Vedas and In- 
platens mat- stitutes of Mcuu, the latter in Buddhism. In neither of 
stages clo the ideas He idle as mere abstractions; they 
introduce a moral plan, and display a constructive power not 
equalled even by the Italian Papal system. They take charge 
not only of the individual, but regulate society, and show 
their influence in accomplishing political organizations, com- 
manding our attention from their prodigious extent, and ve- 
nerable for their antiquity. 

I shall therefore briefly refer, first, to the elder, Vedaism, 
and then to its successor. Buddhism. 

Among a people possessing many varieties of climate, and 
tioft of familiar with some of the grandest aspects of Nature, — moun- 
jratmo. tains the highest upon earth, noble rivers, a vegetation incom- 
parably luxuriant, periodical rains, tempestuous monsoons, — it 
is not surprising that there should have been an admiration 
for the material, and a tendency to the worship of Nature. 
These spectacles leave an indelible impression on the thoughts 
of man, and, the more cultivated the mind, the moi'e pro- 
foundly are they appreciated. 

The Vedas, which are the Hindu Scriptures, and of which 
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there are four^ the Rig^ Yagn&tj Saman^ and Atliarvaii; are Tko Todas 
asserted to have heen revealed by JSrahma. The fourth is^ doctrines. 
ho^YevGr; rejected by some^ and bears internal evidence of a 
later composition^ at a time wlien hierarchical power had be- 
come greatly consolidated. These works are written in an 
obsolete Sauscritj the parent of tlie more recent idiom, They 
constitute the basis of an extensive literaturCj Upavedas, 

AngaSj etc.j of connected works and commentaries, Eor the 
most part they consist of liymns suitable for public and private 
occasion Sj prayers^ preceptsj leg end Sj and dogmas. The llig, 
which is the oldest^ is composed chiefly of hymns ; the other 
thrcCj of liturgical formulee. They arc of different periods and 
of various authorship^ internal evidence seeming to indicate 
that if the later were composed by priests, the earlier were the 
production of military chieftains. They answer to a state of 
society advanced from the nomade to the municipal condition. 

They are based upon an acknowledgment of a universal Spirit 
pervading all things. Of this God they therefore necessarily Voda 
acknowledge the unity : There is intrutli but one Deity, tKe God, 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the universe, whose work is the 
universe/^ The God above all gods, wlio created the earth, 
the heavens, the waters The world, thus considered as an 
emanation of God, is therefore a part of himj it is kept in a 
manifest state by his energy, and would instantly disappear if 
that energy were for a moment withdrawn. Even as it is, it 
is undergoing unceasing transformations, everything being in 
a transitory condition. The moment a given phase is reached, 
it is departed from, or ceases. In these perpetual move- 
ments the present can scarcely be said to have any existence, 
for as the Past is ending the Future has begun. 

In such a never-ceasing career all material things 
urged, their forms continually changing, and returning, as it 
were, through revolving cycles to similar states. For this 
reason it is that wc may regard our earth, and the various 
celestial bodies, as having had a moment of birth, a time of 
continuance, in which they are passing onward to an inevi- 
table destruction, and that after the lapse of countless ages 
similar progress will he made, and similar scries of events will 
occur again and again. 
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K-isthu Blit in this doctrine of universal transformation there is 

iZuieoT’ something more than appears at first. The theology of India 
is underlaid ivith Pantheism. '' Croci is One because he is 
All.^*^ The VedaSj in speaking of tlie relation of nature to 
God, make use of the expression that he is the Material as 
ivell as the Cause of the Universe, the Clay as ivell as the 
Potter.^^ They convey the idea that while tliere is a per- 
vading spirit existing everywhere of the same nature as the 
soul of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, visi- 
ble nature is essentially and inseparably connected therewith j 
that as in man the body is perpetually undergoing changes, 
[)crpctually decaying and being renewed, or, as in the case of 
the whole human species, nations come into existence and 
pass away, yet still there continues to exist what may he 
termed the universal human mind, so for ever associated and 
for ever connected are the material and the spiritual. And 
under this aspect we must contemplate the Supreme Beiug, 
not merely as a presiding intellect, but as illustrated by tlie 
parallel ease of man, whose mental principle shows no tokens 
except through its connection with the body j so matter, or 
nature, or the visible universe, is to be looked upon as the 
corporeal manifestation of God. 

SinumS changes taking place in visible objects, especially 

those of an astronomical kind, thns stand as the gigaaitic coun- 
terparts, both as to space and time, of the microscopic changes 
which we recognize as occurring in the body of man* How- 
ever, in adopting these views of the relations of material na- 
ture and spirit, we must continually bear in mind that matter 
^^has no essence independent of mental perception; that ex- 
istence and perceptibility are convertible terms j that external 
appearances and sensations are illusory, and would vanish into 
nothing if the divine energy which alone sustains them were 
suspended but for a moment.’’^ 

As to the relation between the Supreme Being and man, the 
soul is a portion or particle of that all-pcrvading principle, the 
Uuivei’sal Intellect or Soul of the World, detached for awhile 
from its primitive source, and placed in connection to the 
bodily frame, but destined by an inevitable necessity sooner 
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or later to be rcstoz^cd and rejoined^— as inevitably as that 
rivers run back to be lost in the ocean from which they arose. 

“ That Spirit/-’ says Varuna to liis son, '^from which all created Tta final 
beings proceed, in which, having proceeded, they live, toward m Oo^ 
which they tend, and in which they arc at last absorbed, that 
Spirit study to know : it is the Great One/^ Since a multi- 
tude of moral considerations assure ns of the existence of evil 
in the world, and since it is not possible for so holy a thing as 
the spirit of man to he exposed tliercto without undergoing 
contamination, it coraes to pass that an unfitness may be con- 
tracted for its rejoining the infinitely pure essence from which 
it was derived, and hence aiises the necessity of its undergoing Ofpenanco$ 
a course of purification. And as the life of man is often loo 
short to afford the needful opportunity, and indeed its events, 
in many instances, tend rather to increase than to diminish 
the stain, the season of purification is prolonged by perpetua- 
ting the connection of the sinful spirit with other forms, and 
permitting its transmigration to other bodies, in which, by the aTicihans- 
penance it undergoes, and the trials to which it is exposed, its S'^fouls.^ 
iniquity may be washed away, making it fit for absorption in 
the ocean of infinite purity. Considering thus the relation in 
which all animated nature stands to us, being a mechanism for 
purification, this doctrine of the transmigration of the soul 
leads necessarily to other doctrines of a moral kind, more par- 
ticularly to a profound respect foi’ life under every form, hu- 
man, animal, or insect. 

The forms of animal life, therefore, furnish a grand peni- ^tcrcii- 

. 1 . ° . glOUS USP of 

tential mechamsm for man. Such, on these principles, is their animal Ufa, 
teleological explanation. In European philosophy there is no 
equivalent or counterpart of this view. With us animal life 
is purposeless. Hereafter wc shall find that in Egypt, though 
the doctrine of transmigration must of course have tended to 
similar suggestions, it became disturbed in its practical appli- 
cation by the base fetich notions of the indigenous African 
popiulatiou. Hence the doctrine was cherished by the learned 
for philosopliical reasons, and by the multitude for the har- 
mony of its results with their idolatries. 

From such theological dogmas a religious system obviously Ofproper 
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springs^ having for its object to hasten the purification of the 
soal^ that it mtij the more quickly enter on absolute liappincss, 
which is only to be found in absolute rest. The methods of 
shortening its wanderings and bringing it to repose are by the 
exercises of a pious life, penance, and prayer, and more espe- 
cially by a profound contemplation of the existence and attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being* In this profound contemplation 
many holy men have passed their lives. 

Such is a brief statement of Vedic theology, as exhibited 
in the connected doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal 
Animation, Transmutation of the World, Emanation of the 
Soul, Manifestation of Visible Things, Transmigration, Ab- 
sorption, the uses of Penitential Services, and Contemplation 
for the Attainment of Absolute Happiness in Absolute Eest. 
The Vedas also recognize a series of creatures superior to man, 
the gods of the elements and star’s j they likewise personify 
the attributes of the Deity. The three Vedic divinities, Agni, 
Inclra, and Surya, are not to be looked upon as existing inde- 
pendently, for all spirits are comprehended in tlie Universal 
Soul. The later Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
is not recognized by them. They do not authorize the wor- 
ship of deified men, nor of images, nor of any visible forms. 
They admit the adoration of subordinate spirits, as those of 
the planets, or of the demigods who inhabit the air, the waters, 
the woods 5 these demigods are liable to death. They incul- 
cate universal charity — charity even to an enemy : The tree 
doth not withdraw its shade from the woodcutter.^^ Prayers 
are to he made thrice a day, morning, noon, evening ; fasting 
is ordained, and ablution before meals; the sacrificial offerings 
consist of flowers, fruits, money. Considered as a whole, their 
religious tendency is selfish : it puts in prominence the baser 
motives, and seeks the gratification of the animal appetites, as 
food, pleasure, good fortune. They suggest no proselytizing 
spiiit, but rather adopt the principle that all religions must 
he equally acceptable to God, since, if it were otherwise, he 
would have instituted a single one, and, considering his omni- 
potence, none other could have possibly prevailed. They con- 
tain no authorization of the division of castes, which probably 
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had arisen in the necessities of antecedent conquests, but which 
have imposed a perpetual ohstaele to any social progress, keep- 
ing each class of society in an immovable state, and concen- 
trating knowledge and power in a hierarchy. Neither in them, 
nor, it is affirmed, in the whole Indian literature, is there a 
single passage indicating a love of liberty. The Asiatics can- 
not understand what value there is in it. They have balanced 
Freedom against Security; they have deliberately preferred 
the latter, and left the former for Europe to sigh for. Liberty 
is alone appreciated in a life of action ; but the life of Asia is 
essentially passive, and its desire is for tranquillity. Some 
have affirmed that this imbecility is clue to the fact that that 
continent has no true temperate zone, and that thus, for ages, 
tlic weak nations have been in contact with the strong, and 
therefore the hopeless aspirations for personal freedom have 
become extinct. But nations who are cut off from the sea, or 
who have accepted the dogma that to travel upon it is unholy, 
can never comprehend liberty. From the general tenor of the 
Vedas, it Avould appear tliat the condition of women was not 
so much restrained as it became in later times, and that mo- . 
nogaray was the ordinary state. From the great extent of 
these works, their various dates and authorship, it is not easy 
to deduce from them consistent principles, and their parts 
being without any connection, complete copies are very scarce. 

They have undergone mutilation and restoration, so that great 
discordances have arisen. 

In the Institutes of Menu — a code of civil and religious law. 

• 1 111*1 tutc? ot 

written about the ninth century before Christ, though, like Menu, 
the Vedasj betraying a gradual origin-— the doctrine of the 
Divine unity becomes more distinctly mixed up with Panthe- 
istic ideas. They present a description of creation, of the na- 
ture of God and the soul, and contain prescribed rules for the 
duty of man in every station of life, from the moment of birth 
to death. Their imperious regulations in all these minute 
details are a sufficient proof of the great developement and 
paramount power to which the priesthood had now attained, 
but their morality is discreditable. They indicate a high 
civilization and demoralization, deal with crimes and a iiolicy 
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siicli as are incident to an advanced social condition. Tlieir 
arbitrary and all-rcacliiug spirit reminds one of the Papal 
system ; their recommendations to sovereigns^ their authori- 
zation of immoralities^ recall the state of Italian society as 
reflected in the works of Machiavelli. Theyjiolcl learning 
in the most signal esteem^ hut concede to the prejudices of 
the illiterate in a worship of the gods witli burnt-offerings of 
clarified butter and libations of the juices of plants. As re- 
spects the constitution of man^ they make a distinction be- 
tween the soul and the vital principle, asserting that it is the 
latter only which expiates sin by transmigration. They divide 
society into four castes, — the priests, the military, the indus- 
trial, the servile. They make a Brahman tlie chief of all 
created things, and order that his life shall be divided into four 
parts — one to be spent in abstinence, one in marriage, one as 
an anchoret, and one in profound meditation j ho may then 
quit the body as a bird leaves the branch of a trcc/^ They 
vest the government of society in an absolute monarch, having 
seven counsellors, who directs the internal administration by 
a chain of of&cials, — the revenue being derived from a share 
of agricultural products, taxes on commerce, imposts on shop- 
keepers, UTid a service of one day in the month from labourers. 
Ywias^and their essential principles the Institutes therefore follow 
Inatitutoa the Veclas, though, as must be the case in every system in- 
are^pantiiL- various stagcs of intellectual progress 

from the least advanced to the highest, they show a leaning 
toward popular delusions. Both are pantheistic, for both re- 
gard the universe as the manifestation of the Creator; both 
accept the doctrine of Emanation, teaching that the universe 
lasts only for a definite period of time, and then, the Divine 
energy being withdrawn, absorption of everything, even of the 
created gods, takes place, and thus, in great cycles of prodi- 
gious duration, many such successive emanations and absorp- 
tions of universes occur, 

changes that have taken place among the orthodox in 
period of the Institutes are in consequence 
nud conse- of tte diminution or disappearance of tlie Highly philosoplii- 
Swoce of classes^ and the comparative predominance of the vulgar. 
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They arc stated hy Mr. Elpliinstone as a gradual oblivion of anthvopo- 
raonothcismj the neglect of the worship of some gods and the Kiear^' 
introduction of others^ the worslhp of deified inorlals. The 
doctrine of human deification is carried to such an extent that 
Indra and other mythological gods are said to tremble lest 
they should be supplanted by men. This introduction of 
polytheism and use of images has probably been connected 
with the fact that there have been no temples to the Invisible 
God^ and the uneducated mind feels the necessity of some re- 
cognizable form. In this manner the trinitarian conception 
of Brahma; VishiiU; aiid Siva^ with fourteen other chief gods; 
lias been introduced. Yishnu and Siva are never mentioned 
in the Tn&titutesj but they now engross the public devotions ; 
besides these there aic angelS; genii, penates and lares, like 
the Homan. Brahma has only one temple in all India, and has 
never been much worshipped. Clnishna is the great favourite 
of the women. The doctrine of incarnation has also become 
prevalent; the incarnations of Vishnu are innumerable. The 
opinion has also been spread that faith in a particular god is 
better than contemplation, ceremonial^ or good works. A 
new ritual, instead of the Vedas, has come into use, tlicse 
scriptures being the eighteen Paranas, composed between the 
eighth and sixteenth centuries. They contain theogonies, ac- 
counts of the creation, philosophical speculatiouvS, fragmentary 
history, and may be brought to support any sectarian view, 
havdng never been intended as one general body, but they are 
received as incontrovertible authority. In former times great 
efficacy was attached to sacrifice and religious austerities, but 
the objects once accomplished in that way are now compassed 
by mere faith. In the ^Bagbavat Gita,^ the text-book of the 
modern school, the sole essential for salvation is dependence 
on some particular teacher, which makes up for everything 
else. The efficacy which is thus ascribed to faith, and the 
facility with which sin maybe expiated by penance, has led 
to great mental debility and superstition. It has added force 
to the doctrine of a material paradise of trees, flowers, ban- 
quets, hymns; and to a hell, a dismal place of flames, thirst, 
torment, and horrid spectres. 
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The phiio- If such lias bccu the gradual degradation of religion^ through 

schools!^ the suppression or disappearance of the most highly cultivated 
mindSj the tendency of philosophy is not less strikingly marked. 
It is said that even in ancient times not less than six distinct 
philosophical schools may be recognized : — the prior Mi- 
mansaj 2^ the later Mimansa^ or Vedanta^ founded by Vyasa 
about 1400 B.c.^ having a Vedanta literature of prodigious 
extent ; 3j the Logical school^ bearing a close resemblance to 
that of Aristotle^ even in its details ; 4^ the Atomic school of 
Canade ; 5j the Atheistical school of Capila j 6^ the Theistical 
school of Patanjali. 

Thcn%of This great theological system^ enforced by a tyrannical 

Bu(iciiii«m. maintain itself without a conflict. Buddh- 

ism arose as its antagonist. By an inevitable necessity, Veda- 
ism must pass onward to Buddhism. The prophetic fore- 
sight of the great founder of this system was justified by its 
prodigious, its unparalleled, its enduring success, — a success 
that rested on the assertion of the dogma of the absolute 
equality of all men, and this in a country that for ages had 
been oppressed by castes. If the Buddhist admits the exist- 
ence of God, it is not as a Creator, for matter is equally eter- 
nal} and since it possesses a property of inherent organiza- 
tion, even if the universe should perish, this quality would 
quickly restore it, and carry it on to new regenerations and 
new decays without any external agency. It also is endued 
with intelligence and consciousness. The Buddhists agree 
with the Brahmans in the doctrine of Quietism, in the care of 
animal life, m transmigration. Tbey deny the Vedas and 
Puranas, have no castes, and, agreeably to their cardinal prin- 
ciple, draw their priests from all classes, like the European 
monks. They live in monasteries, dress in yellow, go bare- 
foot, their heads and beards being shaved } they have constant 
services in thei}’ chapels, chanting, incense, and candles } erect 
monuments and temples over the relics of holy men. They 
l>ut an especial merit in celibacy; renounce all the pleasures 
of sense; eat in one hall; receive alms. To do these things 
is incident to a certain phase of human progress. 

Buddhism arose about the tenth century before Christ, its 
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founder being Arddha Chiddi^ a native of Capila^ near Nc- Life of 
paul. Of bis epoch there arC; however, many statements. The ciucia^ 
Avars, Siamese, and Cingalese fix him b.c. 600 ; the Cash- 
mcrians, b.c. 1332; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese, 

B,c. 1000. The Sanscrit words occurring in Buddhism attest 
its Hindu origin, Buddha itself being the Sanscrit for intel- 
ligence. After the system had spread widely in India, it was 
carried by missionaries into Ceylon, Tartary, Thibet, China, 

J apan, Burrnah, and is now p)rofcssed by a greater portion of 
the human race than any other religion. Until quite recently, 
the history of Arddha Chiddi and the system he taught have, 
iiotwithstancliug their singular interest, been very imperfectly 
known in Europe. He was born in affluence and of a royal 
family. In his twenty- ninth year he retired from the world, 
the pleasures of vvliich he liad tasted, and of which he had 
become weary. The spectacle of a gangrened corpse first 
arrested his thoughts. Leaving his numerous wives, he be- 
came a religious mendicant. It is said that he walked about 
in a shroud, drawn from the body of a female slave. Pro- 
foundly impressed with the vanity of all human affairs, he de- 
voted himself to philosophical meditation, by severe self-denial 
emancipating himself from all worldly hopes and cares. "When 
a man has brought himself to this pass he is able to accom- 
pliali great things. Eor the name by which his parents had 
called him he substituted that of Gotama, or ^^he who kills 
the senses/^ and subsequently Chakia Mouni, or the Penitent 
of Chakia. Under the shade of a tree Gotama was born; 
under the shade of a tree he overcame the love of the world 
and the fear of death ; under the shade of a tree he preached 
his first sermon in the shroud; under the sliade of a tree lie 
died. In four Tnonths after he commenced his ministry he 
had five disciples; at the close of the year they had increased 
to twelve hundred. In the twenty-nine centuries that have 
passed since that time, they have given rise to sects counting 
millions of souls, outnumbering the followers of all other reli- 
gious teachers. The system still seems to retain much of its 
pristine vigour; yet religions arc perishable. There is no 
country, except India, which has the same religion now that 
it had at the birth of Clirist. 
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Tiic orgap- Gotnma died at the advanced age of eighty years ; his corpse 

BudZam. burnt eight days subsequently. But several years before 
this cveut^ jiis system must be considcj’cd as thoroughly es- 
tablished. It shows how little depends upon the nature of a 
doctrine^ and how much upon effective organization^ that 
Euddhisnij the principles of which are far above the reach of 
popular thought, should have been propagated with so much 
rapidity, for it made converts by preaching, and not, like Mo- 
hammedanism, by the sword. Shortly after Gotama^s death, 
a council of five hundred ecclesiastics assembled for the pur- 
pose of settling the religion, A century later a second council 
met to regulate the monastic institution j and in b.c. 241, a 
third council, for the expulsion of fire-worshippers. Under the 
auspices of King Asoka, whoso character presents singular 
I)oints of resemblance to that of the Roman emperor who 
summoned the Council of Niceea, — for he, too, was the miirdercr 
of his own family, and has been handed down to posterity, 
because of the success of the policy of his party, as a great, 
a virtuous, and a pious sovereign, — under his auspices mis- 
sionaries were sent ont in all directions, ai\d monasteries, 
richly endowed, were everywhere established. The singular 
efficacy of monastic institutions was rediscovered in Europe 
many centuries subsequently. 

Conteafcbe- In proclaiming the equality of all men in this life, the 

BiXmSis Buddhists, as we have seen, came into direct collision with the 

fmdBiidcih- orthodox creed of India, long carried out into practice in the 
institution of castes, — a collision that was embittered by the 
abhorrence the Buddhists displayed for any distinction be- 
tween the clergy and laity. To be a Brahman, a man must 
be born one; but a Buddhist priest might voluntarily come 
from any rank, — from the very dregs of society. In the former 
system, marriage was absolutely essential to the ecclesiastical 
caste; in the latter it was not, for the priestly ranks could he 
recruited Muthout it. And hence there followed a most im- 
portant advantage, that celibacy and chastity might be ex- 
tolled as the greatest of all the virtues. The experience of 
Europe, as well as of Asia, has shown how powerful is the con- 
trol obtained by the hierarchy in that way. In India there 
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'was, therefore, no other course for the orthocloK than to n\cct the 
danger with bloody persecutions, and, in the end, the Buddh- 
ists, expelled from their native scats, were scattered through- 
out Eastern Asia. Persecution is the mother of proselytes. 

The fundamental principle of Buddhism is that there is a BiuUhism 
supreme power, but no Supreme Being. Prom this it might on tlio con- 
be inferred that they who adopt such a creed cannot be pan- 
tlieists, but must be atheists. It is a rejection of the idea of 
Being, an acknowledgment of that of Force. If it admits the 
existence of God, it declines him as a Creator. It asserts an Itdoosnoi 
impelling power in the universe, a self- existent and plastic pmonla^ 
principle, but not a sclf-existeiit, an eternal, a personal God. 

It rejects inquiry into first causes as being uiiphilosophical, 
and considers that phenomena alone can be dealt with by our 
finite minds. Not without an air of intellectual majesty, it 
tolerates the Asiatic time- consecrated idea of a trinity, point- 
ing out one not of a corporeal, but of an impersonal Iducl. 

Its trinity is the Past, the Present, the Future. For the sake 
of aiding our thoughts, it images the Past with his hands 
folded, since he has attained to rest, but the others with their 
right hands extended, in token of activity, Since he has no 
Godj the Buddhist cannot expect absorption; the pantheistic 
Brahman looks forward to the return of his soul to the Su- 
preme Being as a drop of rain returns to the sea. The Buddh- 
ist has no religion, but only a ceremonial. How can there be 
a religion where there is no God ? 

In all this it is plain that the impersonal and immaterial 
predominates, and that Gotama is contemplating the existence 
of pure Force without any association of Substance. ITc ne- 
cessarily denies the immediate interposition of any such agency govwn- 
as Pro^idence, maintaining that the system of nature, once 
arising, must proceed irresistihly according to the laws which 
brought it into being, and that from this point of view the 
uniyeTaeis merely a gigantic engine. To the Brahman priest- 
hood such ideas were particularly obnoxious; they were hos- 
tile to any philosophical system founded on the principle that 
the world is governed by law, for they suspected that its ten- to T0.->}saoga 
clency would be to leave them without any mediatory fiinc- 

TOL. 1. F 
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tionsj and therefore without any claims ou the faithful. 
Ec^ually does Gotama deny the existence of chance, saying 
that that which we call chance, is nothing hut the effect of an. 
Doubts Liio unknown, unavoidable cause. As to the external world, we 
Sci oT cannot tell how far it is a phantasm, how far a reality, for our 
senses possess no reliable criterion of truth. They convey to 
the mind representations of what we consider to he external 
things, by which it is furnished with materials for its various 
operations ; but, unless it acts in. conjunction with the senses, 
the opera bi on is lost, as in that absence wdiicli takes place in 
deep contemplation. It is owing to our inability to deter- 
mine what share these internal and external conditions take 
in producing a result, that the absolute or actual state of na- 
ture is iucompiebensible by us. Nevertheless, conceding to 
our mental infirmity the idea of a real existenceof visible na- 
ture, we may consider it as offering a succession of imperma- 
nent forms, and as exhibiting an orderly scries of transmuta- 
tions, inn nmer able universes in periods of inconceivable time 
emerging one after another, and creations and extinctions of 
systems of Avorlda taking place according to a primordial law. 
Of thc^na- Such are his doctrines of a Supreme Force, and of the 
man. Origin and history of the visible world. With like aijility Go- 
tama deals with his inquiry into the nature of man. With 
Oriental imagery he bids us consider what becomes of a grain 
of salt tlirown into the sea ; but, lest wc should bo dccoivecl 
herein, he tells us that there is no such thing as individuality 
or personality, — that the Ego is altogether a nonentity. In 
these profound considerations he brings to hear his conception 
of force, in the light thereof asserting that all sentient beings 
are homogeneous. If we fail to follow him in these exalted 
thoughts, bound down to material ideas by the infirmities of 
the human constitution, and inquire of him how the spirit of 
man, which obviously displays so much energy, can be con- 
ceived of as being without form, without a past, without a fu- 
ture, he demands of us what has become of the flame of a 
lamp when it is blown out, or to tell him in what obscure con- 
dition it lay before it was kindled. "Was it a nonentity ? Has 
it been annihilated ? By the aid of such imagery he tries to 
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depict the nature of cxistcnccj and to convey a vivid idea of the 
metamorphoses it undergoes. Outward things are to him 
phantasms \ the impressions they make on the mind are phan- 
tasms too. In this sense he receives the doctrine of transmi- Oftiansmi- 
. . . T 1 grfifciou and 

gration, conceiving oi it very much as wc conceive oi the pommeo, 

aecumulation of heat successively in different things. In one 
sense it may he the same heat which occupies such objects 
one after another^ hut in another^ since heat is force and not 
raatterj there can he no such individuality. Yiewed^ howevetj 
in the less profound way^ he is not unwilling to adopt the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul through various forms^ 
admitting that there may accumulate upon it the effect of all 
those influences^ whether of merit or demerit^ of good or of 
evil, to which it has been exposed. The vital flame is handed 
down from one generation to another ; it is communicated 
from one animated form to another. He thinks it may carry 
with it in these movements the modifications which may have 
been impressed on it, and require opportunity for shaking 
them off and regaining its original state. At this point the 
doctrine of Gotama is assuming the aspect of a moral system, 
and is beginning to suggest means of deliverance from the 
accumulated evil and consequent demerit to which the sphit 
has been exposed. He will not, however, recognize any vica- 
rious action. Each one must work out for himself his own 
salvation, remembering that death is not necessarily a deliver- 
ance from worldly ills, it may be only a passage to new mise- 
ries. But yet, as the light of the taper must come at last to 
an end, so there is at length, though it may be after many 
transmigTatioiis, an end of life. That end he calls Nirwana, 
a word that has been, for nearly three thousand ycarfj, of so- 
lemn import to countless millions of men, — ^Nirwana, the end 
of successive existences, that state "which has no relation to 
matter, or space, or time, to which the departing flame of the 
extingmshecl taper has gone. It is the supreme end. Non- 
entity. The attaining of this is the object to which wo ought amimtity. 
to aspire, and for that purpose we should seek to destroy 
within ourselves all clea'ving to existence, weaning ourselves 
from every earthly object, from every earthly pursuit. Wc 
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slioulcl resort to monastic life, to penance, to self-denial, sclf- 
mortifi cation, and so gradually learn to sink into perfect qui- 
etude or apathy, in imitation of that state to wliicli we must 
come at last, and to wliicli, by sack preparation, we may all 
the more rapidly approach. The pantheistic Brahman expects 
absorption in God; the Buddhist, having no God, expects ex- 
tinction. 

Pbii.iwpM- India lias thus given to the world two distinct philosophical 

linuuklt?" systems —Vcdaisruj wliich takes as its rcsting-point tlie ex- 
istence of matter, and Buddhism, of which the rcsting-point 
is force. The pliilosopliical ability displa 3 ^ed in the latter is 
very great; indeed, it may be doubted whether Europe has 
produced its metaphysical equivalent. And yet, if I have 
correctly presented its principles, it will probably appear that 
its primary conception is not altogether consistently carried 
out in the developcraent of the details. Great as was the 
intellectual ability of its author, — so great as to extort our 
profoundest, tliough it may be reluctant admiration, — there 
are nevertheless moments in which it appears that his move- 
ment is becoming wavering and unsteady — that he is failing 
to handle his ponderous weapon with self-balanced power. 
This is particularly tlie case in that point in which he is 
passing from the consideration of pure force to the unavoid- 
able consideration of visible nature, the actual existence of 
which be seems to be obliged to deny. But theia I am not 
sure that I have caught with precision his exact train of 
thought, or have represented his intention with cintical cor- 
rectness. Considering the extraordinary power he elsewhere 
displays, it is more probable that I have failed to follow his 
meaning, than that he has been, on the points in question, 
incompetent to deal with his task. 

The works of Gotama, under the title of ^ Verbal Instruc- 
tions,^ arc published by the Chinese Government in four lan- 
guages,— Thibetan, Mongol, Mantchou, Chinese,— from the 
imperial press at I^ckin, in eight hundred large volumes. 
They are presented to the Lama monasteries, — a magnificent 
gift. 

In, speaking of Vedaism I have mentioned the manner in 
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■\Fliicli its more elevated conceptions were gradually displaced t)ispiaco- 
by those of a base grade coming into prominence; and here it highofiiioas 
may be useful in like manner to spealc of the corresponding 
debasement of Buddhism, Its practical working was the in- 
troduction of an immense monastic system^ offering many 
points of resemblance to the subsequent one of Europe. Since its aniiu-o- 
its object was altogether of a personal kind, the attainment of pfmsp re- 
individual happiness, it was not possible that it should do 
otherwise thati engender extreme selfishness. It impressed on 
cach man to secure his own salvation, no matter what became 
of all others. Of wliat concern to him Avcrc parents, wife, 
children, friends, country, so long as he attained Nirwana? 

Long before Buddhism bad been expelled from India by the Xis^ioKonda 
victorious Brahmans, it had been overlaid with popular orna- clej?. 
ineuts. It had its fables, legends, miracles. Its humble devo- 
tees implicitly believed that Maliamaia, the mother of Got am a, 
an immaculate virgin, conceived him through a divine influence, 
and that thus he was of the nature of God and man conjoined ; 
that he stood upon his feet and spoke at the moment of his 
birth ; that at five months of age he sat unsupported in the 
air; that at the moment of his conversion he was attacked 
by a legion of demons, and that in his penance-fasting he re- 
duced himself to the allowance of one pepper-pod a day; that 
he had been incarnate many times before, and that on liis 
ascension through the air to heaven he left his footprint on a 
mountain in Ceylon, which is to be worshipped; that there is 
a paradise of gems, and flowers, and feasts, and music for the 
good, and a hell of sulphur, and flames, and torment for the 
wicked ; that it is lawful to resort to the worship of images, 
but that those arc in error who deify men, or pay respect to 
relics; that there arc spirits, at\d goblins, and other super- 
human forms ; that there is a queen of heaven ; that the 
reading of the scriptures is in itself an actual merit, whether 
its precepts are followed or not; that prayer may be offered 
by saying a formula by rote, or even by turning the handle of 
a mill from which invocations written on paper issue forth ; 
that the revcaler of Buddhism is to be regarded as the religious 
head of the world. 
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Its E/v tensive Diffusion. * 

The reader cannot fail to remark the resoiiablance of these 
ideas to some of those of the Eoman Church. When a know- 
ledge of the Oriental forms of religion Avas first brought into 
Europe, ami their real origin Avas nof uuderslood, it was sup- 
posed tliat this coincidence had arisen from the labours of 
Ncstorian or other ancient missionaries from the West, and 
liopes were entertained that the conversion of Eastern Asia 
vonld he promoted thereby. But this expectation was disap- 
pointed, and that winch many good men regarded as a prepa- 
ration for Christianity proved to be a stumbling-block in its 
way. It is not iinpvobaldc that the pseudo-Christianity of the 
Chinese revolfcers, of Avliicli so much has recently been said, is 
of the same nature, and will end with the same result. 

Decorated with these extraneous but popular recommenda- 
tions, Buddhism has been embraced by four-tenths of the 
human race. It has a prodigious literature, great temples, 
many monuments. Its monasteries are scattered from the 
north of Tartary almost to the ecpiinoctial line. In these an 
education is imparted not unlike that of the European monas- 
teries of the IMiddle Ages. It has been estimated that in 
Tarfcary one-third of the population arc Lamas. There are 
single convents containing more than two thousand individuals; 
the wealth of tlie country voluntarily pours into them. Ele- 
mentary education is more Avidely diffused than in Europe ; 
it is rave to meet Avith a person Avho cannot read. Among 
the priests there are many Avho are devout, and, as might be 
exj^cted, many Avbo are impostors. It is a melancholy fact 
that in China, Buddhism has led the entire population not 
only into iudiffercntisin, but into absolute godlessuess. They 
haA'e come to regard religion as merely a fashion, to be fol- 
lowed according to one’s oavh taste; that as professed by the 
atafe it is a civil irmtitution necessary for the holding of office, 
and demanded by society, but not to be regarded as of the small- 
est philosophical importance; that a man is entitled to iu- 
dvdge his views on these inattci^ just as he is entitled to in- 
dulge his taste in the colour and fashion of his garments ; that 
uo more right, however, to live Avxthout some religious 
than ho has a right to go naked. The Chinese 
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caniiot coHiprelicnd how there should be animosities arising 
on matters of such doubtful nature and trivial concern. The 
formula under which they live is^ Religions arc many j 
reason is one ; we are brothers.-’^ They smile at tlie credulity 
of the good-natured Tartars^ who believe in the wonders of 
miracle- workers^ for they have miracle- workers who can per- 
form the most supernatural curesj who can lick red-hot iron^ 
who can cut open their bowels^ and^ by passing their hand 
over the wound^ make themselves Avholc again^ — who can raise 
the dead. In China^ these miracles^ 'with all their authenti- 
cations, have descended to the conjuror; and arc performed 
for the amusement of children. The common exprorfsious of 
that country betray the materialism and indifforentism of 
the people, and their consequent immorality. Tlie prisons/^ 
they say, ^^are locked night and day, but they are always 
full ; the temples are always open, and yet there is nobody in 
them/^ Of the dead they say, with an exquisite reSnemeut 
of politeness, He has saluted the world/^ The Lazarist 
Hue, on whose authority many of these statements are made, 
testifies that they die, indeed, with incomparable tranquU- 
lity, just as animals die ; and adds, with a bitter and yet pro- 
foundly true sarcasm, they are what many in Europe are want- 
ing to be. 

From the theology of India I turn, in the next place, to the 
cmlizution of Egypt. 

The ancient system of isolation which for many thousand 

luystonolia 

years had been the policy of Egypt was overthrown by Psam- country to 
raetichus about b.c. 670. Up to that time the inhabitants 
that country had been shut out from all Mediterranean or 
European contact by a rigorous exclusion exceeding that until 
recently practised in China and Japan. As from the inmates of 
the happy valley, in ^ Rassclas,^ no tidings escaped to the outer 
world, so, to the European, the valley of tho Nile was a region 
of mysteries and marvels. At intervals of centuries, indivi- 
duals, like Cccrops and Dariaus, had fled to other countries, 
and had attached the gratitude of posterity to their memories 
for the religion, laws, or other institutions of civilization they 
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it'jroported had confciTed. The traditions connected with them served 
'' ’ only to magnify those uncertain legends met with all over A-sia 
jVriuoVj Greece^ Italy^ Sicily, of the prodigies and miracles that 
adventurous pirates reported they had actually seen in their 
stealthy visits to the enchanted valley, — great pyramids co- 
vering acres of land, their tops rising to the heavens, yet each 
pyramid nothing inpre than the tombstone of a king j colossi 
ssitting on granite thrones, the images of Pharaohs who lived 
in the morning of the world, still silently looking upon the 
land which tliousancls of years before they had ruled j of these, 
some, obedient to the sun, saluted his approach when touched 
by hh morning rays; obelisks of prodigious height, carved by 
snperhutnan skill from a single block of stone, and raised by 
superhumau power erect on their everlasting pedestals, their 
faces covered with mysterious hieroglyphs, a language un- 
known to the vulgar, telling by whom and for what they had 
been constructed ; temples, tlie massive leaning and lowering 
walls of which were supported by countless ranges of statues ; 
avenues of spliinses, through the shadows of which, grim and 
feileut, the portals of fanes might be approached ; catacombs 
containing the mortal remains of countless generations^ each 
corpse awaiting, in mysterious embalmment, afutui’cHfe; laby- 
rlntbs of many hundred chambers and vaults, into which whoso 
entered mthout a clue never again escaped, but in the same- 
ness and solitude of those endless windings found his sepulchre. 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the sentiment of religious 
awe with which the Mediterranean people looked upon the en- 
chanted, the hoary, the civilized monarchy on the banks of the 
Nhe, As Bunsen says, '"Egypt was to the Greeks a sphinx 
with an intellectual human countenance.’^ 

solitude, however, had not been altogether unbroken. 
After a duration of 1070 years, and the reign of thirty-eight 
kings, illustrated by the production of the most stupendous 

^mpm. ever aceompHshed by tbc hand of man, some of which, 

-as the^ Pyramids, remain to our times, the old empire, which 
had arisen from the union of the upper and lower countries, 
W been overthrown by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, a 
race Asiatic, inraders. These, ia their turn, had held do- 
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million for more than five centuries^ when an insurrection put 
an end to their power^ and gave birth to the new crapire^ some 
of the monarchs of which, for their great achievements, are 
still remembered. In the middle period of this new empire 
those events in early Hebrew history took place — the visit of 
Abram and the elevation of Joseph — which are related with 
such simplicity in the Holy Scriptures. With varied prospe- 
rityj the new empire continued until the time of Psammeti- 
chus, who, in a civil war, having attained supremo power by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, overthrew the 1imc-honoared 
policy of all the old dynasties, and occasioned the first grand 
impulse in the intellectual life of Europe by opening the ports 
of Egypt, and making that country accessible to the bluc-cyed timipoas. 
and red-haired barbarians of the North. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the influence of this 
event upon the iirogress of Europe. An immense extension Lmmic n. 
of Greek commerce, by the demand for the products of the 
Euxine as well as of the Mediterranean, was the smallest part 
of the advantage. As to Egypt herself, it entailed a complete 
change in her policy, domestic and foreign. In the former re- 
spect, the employment of the mercenaries was the cause of the 
entire emigration of the warrior caste, and in the latter it 
brought things to such a condition that if Egypt would con- 
tinue to exist, she must become a maritime state. Her geo- 
graphical position for the purposes of commerce was excellent j 
with the Red Sea to the east and the Mediterranean to the 
north, she was the natural entrep6t between Asia and Europe, 
as was shown by the prosperity of Alexandria in later ages. 

But there was a serious difSculty in the way of her becoming 
a naval power; no timber suitable for ship-building grew in 
the country, — indeed, scarcely enough was to be found to sa- 
tisfy the demands for the construction of houses and coflSns 
for the dead. The early Egyptians, like the Hindus, had a re- 
ligious dread of the sea, but their exclusiveness was, perhaps^ 
not a little dependent on their want of material for ship-build- 
ing. Egypt was therefore compelled to enter on a career of 
foreign conquest, and at all hazards possess herself of the tim- 
ber-growing districts of Syria, It was this urgent necessity 
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which led to her collisions with the Mesopotamian kings, and 
drew ill its train of consequences the sieges, sacks, and capti- 
vities of Jerusalem, — the metropolis of a little state lying 
directly between the contending poivers, and alternately dis- 
turbed by each. Of the necessity of this course of policy in 
the opinion of the Egyptian kings, we can have no better proof 
tlian the fact that Psanimctichus himself continued the siege 
of Azotns for twenty-nine years; that his son Necho reopened 
the canal hctwcon the Nile at Bubastes and the Red Sea at 
Suez — it was wide enough for tw'O sliips to pass — and on being 
resisted therein liy the priests, who feared that it might weaken 
the country strategically, attempted the circumnavigation of 
Africa, and actually succeeded in it. In tliose times such ex- 
peditious were not undertaken as mere matters of curiosity. 
Though this monarch also dispatched investigators to ascer- 
tain the sources of the Nile, and determine the causes of its 
rise, it was doubtless in the hope of making such knowledge 
of use in a material or economical point of view, and therefore 
it may be supposed that the circumnavigation of Africa was 
undertaken upon the anticipated or experienced failure of the 
advantages expected to arise from the reopening of the canal ; 
for the great fleets which Necho and Iiis father had built could 
not be advantageously handled unless they could he transferred 
as circumstances required, either by the circumnavigation or 
by the canal, from one sea to the other. The time occupied 
in passing round the continent, which appears to have been 
three years, rendered the former method of little practical use. 
But the failure experienced, so far from detracting from the 
estimation in wdiicli we must hold those kings who could thus 
display such a breadth of conception and vigour of execution, 
must even enhance it, Tltey resumed the policy of the con- 
queror Raniescs II*, who had many centuries before possessed 
the timber-gi’owing countries, and whose engineers originally 
out the canal from the Nile to the lied Sea, though the work 
cost 120,000 lives and countless treasuries of money. The 
canal of Rameses, which, in the course of so many centuries, 
had become filled up with sand, was thus cleaned out, as it 
wm in the reign of the Ptolemies, and again under the 
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klialifs, and galleys passed from sea to sea. The Persians^ 
midcr Darius Ilystaspes^ also either repaired it^ oTj as some 
say^ attempted a new work of ilie kind ; Imt their engineering 
must have keen very defective, for they were obliged to aban- 
don their enterprise after carrying it as far as the bitter lakes, 
finding that salt water would be introduced into the Delia. 

The Suez mouth of the canal of Earacscs was protected by a 
system of hydraulic works, to meet difficulities arising from 
the variable levels both of the Nile and the Red Sea. Well 
might the Egyptians, whose country was the scene of such 
prodigious works of civil engineering, smile when the con- 
ceited Greeks boasted that Thales had taught them to measure 
the height of their own Pyramids. 

The Egyptian policy continued hy Pharaoh Hoplira, wlio 
succeeded in the capture of Sidon, brought on hostilities with onthosouUi 
the Babylonian kings, now become thoroughly awakened to ncau aiiwV 
what was going on in Egypt, — a collision which occasioned the 
expulsion of the Egyptians from Syria, and the seizure of the 
lower country by Nebuchadnezzar, who also took vengeance 
on King Zedeldah for the assistance Jerusalem had rendered 
to the Africans in their projects : that city was razed to the 
ground, the eyes of the king put out, and the people carried 
captive to Babylon, b.c. 568. It is a striking exemplification 
of the manner in which national policy will endure through 
changes of dynasties, that after the overthrow of Babylon by 
the Medcs, and the transference of power to the Persians, the 
policy of controlling the Mediterranean was never for an in- 
stant lost sight of. Attempts were continually made, by opera- 
ting alternately on the southern and northern shores, to push 
to the westward. The subsequent history of Rome shows what 
would have been the consequences of an uncontrolled posses- 
sion of the Mediterranean by a great naaritime power. On the 

^ ovortlirowa 

occasion of a revolt or Egypt, the Persian King Cambyses so by Camby- 
iitterlv crushed and desolated it, that from that day to this, 
though twenty-four centuries have intervened, it has never been 
able to recover its independence. The Persian advance on the 
south shore towards Carthage failed because of the indisposi- 
tion of the Phoenicians to assist in any operations against that 
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cjfcy, ATe must par dcularly reinarlc that the ravaging of Egypt 
by Canihyscs was contemporaueous with the cultivation of 
philosophy in the southern Italian towns, — somewhat more 
than five hundred years before Christ. 

Among the incidents occurring during these struggles be- 
tween tbc Egyptian and Babylonian kingS; there is one de- 
serving to ho brought into conspicuous prominencCj from the 
importance of its consequences in European history. It was 
the taking of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, So long as that city 
doniinatcfl in the Mediterranean, it was altogether impossible 
for Oroek maritinio power to be developed. The strength of 
Tyre is demonstrated by her resistance to the whole Babylo- 
nian power for thirteen years, luitll every head was bald and 
every shoulder peeled.-’^ The place was, in the end, utterly 
destroyed. It was made as hare as the top of a rock on which 
the fisherman spreads his nets* The blow thus struck at the 
liearfe of Tyrian commerce could not but be felt at the utmost 
extremities. Well might it be said that ^^the isles of the sea 
w'ere troubled at her dcparturc.^^ It was during this time that 
Greece fairly emerged as a Mediterranean naval power. Nor 
did the inhabitants of New Tyre ever recover the ancient posi- 
tion. Their misfortunes had given them a rival. A re-csta- 
hlishment in an island on the coast was not a restoration of 
their supremacy. Carrying out what Greece instinctively felt 
to be her national policy, one of the first acts of Alexan- 
der's Asiatic campaign, two hundred and fifty years subse- 
quently, was the siege of the new city, and, after almost super- 
human exertions, its capture, by building a mole from the main- 
lanch He literally levelled the place to the ground, a count- 
less multitude was massacred, two thousand persons were cru- 
cified, and Tyrian influence disappeared for ever from the Mc- 
diteinrancan. 

In early Greek history there arc, therefore, two leading 
foreign events, —Ist, the opening of tho Egyptian ports, n.o, 
670} 2nd, the downfall of old Tyre, B,e. 573* The effect of 
the finst was chiefly intellectual; that of the second was to 
permit the? commencement of Commercial prosperity and give 
life to Athens. 
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At tlic dawn of European civilizatioUj Egypt was tlicreforc Ar^tiqviity 
in procGvSs of decaclencej gradually becoming less and less able Uouaiillau 
to resist its own interior causes of destruction, or the attempts 
of its Asiatic rivals, wbo eventually brought it to ruin. At 
the first historical appearance of the country of the l^ile it 
is hoary and venerable with age. The beautiful Scripture pic- 
tures of the journey of Abram and Sarai in the famine, the 
going down of Joseph, the exodus of the Israelites, all point 
to a long-settled system, a tranquil and prosperous state. Do 
Ave ask any proof of the condition of art to which the Egyptians 
had attained at the time of their earliest monuments? The 
masonry of the Great Pyramid, built thirty-four hundred 
years before Christ, lias never yet been surpassed. So accu- 
rately was that wonder of the world laid down and constructed, 
that at this day the variation of the compass may actually be 
deter mmed by the position of its sides ) yet, when Jacob went 
into Egypt, that pyramid had been built as many centuries as 
have intervened from the birth of Christ to the present day. 

If w^e turn from the monuments to their inscriptions, there arc 
renewed evidences of antiquity. The hieroglyphic writing bad 
passed through all its stages of formation; its principles had 
become ascertained and settled long before we gain the first 
glimpse of it; the decimal and duodecimal systems of arith- 
metic were in use ; the arts necessary in hydraulic engineering, 
massive architecture, and the ascertainment of the boundaries 
of land, had reached no insignificant degree of perfection. 

Indeed, there would be but very little exaggeration in affirming 
that we arc practically as near the early Egyptian ages as was 
Herodotus himself. 'Well might the Egyptian priests say to 
tlie earliest Greek philosophers, ^^You Greeks are mere chil- 
dren, talkative and vain; you know nothing at all of the past/^ 

Traces of the prehistoric, premonumental life of Egypt are 
still preserved in the relics of its language, and the w^cll-known Egypt* 
principles of its religion. Of the former, many of the words 
are referable to Indo-Germanic roots, — an indication that the 
country at an early period must have been conquered from its 
indigenous African possessors by intrusive expeditions from 
Asia; and this is supported by the remarkable principles of 
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Egyptian religion. The races of Ccnti'al Asia had at a very 
early time attained to the psychical stage of monotheism. 
Africa is only now emerging from the basest fetichism ; the 
negro priest is still a sorcerer and rain-maker. The Egyptian 
roli^oUj as is well known^ provided for the vulgar a suitable 
worship of complex idolatry^ but for those emancipated from 
superstition it offered true and even noble conceptions. The 
coexistraco of these apparent incompatibilities in the same 
faith seems incapable of any other explanation than that of an 
amalgairiatiori of two distinct systems^ just as again occurred 
many ages subsequently under Ptolemy Soter. 

Asa critical attention is being bestowed by modern scholars 
upon Egyptian remainsj we learn more truly what is the place 
ill history of that venerable country. It is their boast that 
the day is not distant when there will be no more difficulty in 
translating a page of hieroglyphics than in translating one of 
Latin or Greek. Even now, -what a light has been thrown on 
all branches of ancient literature, science, art, mythology, 
domestic life, by researches which it may be said commenced 
only yesterday ! From Egypt, it now appears, were derived 
the prototypes of the Greek architectural orders, and even 
tlieir ornaments and conventional designs ; thence came the 
models of the Greek and Etruscan vases ; thence came many 
of the aiite-Homeric legends — ^thc accusation of the dead, the 
trial before the judges of hell ; the reward and punishment of 
every man, from the Pharaoh who had descended from his 
throne to the slave who had escaped from his chain ; the clog 
Cerbci’us, the Stygian stream, the Lake of Oblivion, the piece 
of money, Charon and his boat, the fields of Aahlu or Elysium, 
and the islands of the blessed ; thence came the first ritual 
for the dead, litanies to the sun, and painted or illuminated 
missals 5 thence camo the dogma of a q^ueen of heaven. What 
oilier eountiy can offer such noble and enduring edifices to 
the goda:— temples with avenues of sphinxes ; massive pylons 
adorned witli obelisks in front, which oven imperial Rome and 
modern Paris have not thought it beneath them to appropriate; 
porlicoes and halls of columns, on which were carved the por- 
traits of kings and effigies of the gods ? On the walls of the 
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toml)s still remain Ptliah^ tlie creator^ and Ncplij the divine 
spirit^ sitting at the potter’s wlicelj turning clay to form men ; 
and Athoi’j who receives the setting sun into her arms ; and 
OsiriSj the judge of the dead. The granite statues have out- 
lived the gods ! 

Moreover, the hieroglyphics furnish us with intrinsic evi- 
clence that among this people arose the earliest attempts at 
the perpetuation and imparting of ideas by writing. Though 
doubtless it was in the beginning a mere picture-writings like 
that of the Mexicans^ it had already^ at the first moment wc 
meet with it^ undergone a twofold developemcnt — ^ideographic 
and phonetic; the one expressing idcasj the other sounds, 
Under the Macedonian kings the hieroglyydiics had become 
restricted to religious usesj showing conclusively that the old 
priesthood had never recovered tlie terrible blows struck 
against it by Cambyses and Ochus. From that time forth 
they wore less and less known, It is said that one of the 
Roman emperors was obliged to offer a reward for the ti'ans- 
lation of an obelisk. To the early Christian the hieroglyphic 
inscription was an abomiiiatioii^ as full of the relics of idolatry^* 
and indicating an inspiration of the devil. He defaced the 
monuments wherever he could make them yield; and we are 
indebted to the excess of his zeal for hiding the diabolical re- 
cords on temples consecrated to his use by plastering them 
over^ whicli lias preserved them for us. 

In those enigmatical characters an extensive literature once 
existedj of which the celebrated books of Hermes were perhaps 
a corruption or a relic ; a literature embracing compositions 
on music, astronomy, cosmogony, geography, medieine, ana- 
tomy, chemistry, magic, and many other subjects that have 
amused tho curiosity of man. Yet of those characters the 
Tuost singular misconceptions have been entertained almost to 
our own times. Thus, in 3 802, Palin thought that the papyri 
were the Psalms of David done into Chinese, Lenoir that they 
w’erc Hebrew documents; it was even assorted that the in- 
scriptions in the temple of Dcnderah were the lOOfch Psalm, 
a pleasant ecclesiastical conceit, reminding him who has seen 
in Egyptian museums old articles of brass and glass, of the 
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story delivered down from hand to hand^ that brass was first 
made at tlie burning of Corintli^ and glass first discovered by 
shipwrecliecl mariners^ who propped their kettle; while it 
boiled; on pieces of nitre. 

Thousands of years have passed since the foundation of the 
fii'st Egyptian dynasty. The Pyramids have seen the old 
cmpirC; the llyksos raonarchs, the new empire; the Persian^ 
tlic IMacedanian; the pLomanj the Mohammedan. They have 
stood vrhilc the heavens themselves have changed. Tliey 
were already ^‘’fivo Iiundrod years old wlicn the Southern 
(Voss disappeared from the horizon of the countries of the 
TJaltie/^ The pole-star itself is a now- comer to them. Well 
may Ilumholdt; referring to these incidents; remark; that 
^Hhe past seems to he visibly nearer to us when we thus con- 
nect its measurement with great and memorable events.’’^ No 
country has had such a varied history as this birthplace of 
European civilization. Through the darkness of fifty cen- 
turies wc may not be able to discern the motives of men; but 
through periods very much longer we can demonstrate the 
^conditions of Nature, If nations; in one sense; depend on 
the former; in a higher sense they depend on the latter. It 
•was not without reason that the Egyptians took the lead in 
Mediterranean civilization. The geographical structure of 
their country surpasses even its hoaiy monuments in teach- 
ing us the conditions under which that people were placed. 
Nature is a surer guide than the traces of man; whose works 
are necessarily transitory. The aspect of Egypt has changed 
again and again j its structure; since man has inhabited it; 
never. The fields have disappeared, but the land remains. 

Why was it that civilization thus rose on the banks of the 
Nilc; and not upon those of the Danube or Mississippi? 
Civilization depends on climate and agriculture. In Egypt 
the harvests may ordinarily be foretold and controlled. Of 
few other parts of the world can the same be said. In most 
countries the cultivation of the soil is uncertain. Erom seed- 
time to Imrvest; the meteorological valuations are so numerous 
mi great; that no skill can predict the amount of yearly pro- 
(Jx^cc. Without any premonition; the crops may he cut off by 
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lon^- con tinned drongJits^ or destiwcd by too mucli rain* Nor 
is it sufficient that a requisite amouxit of water should fall ; 
to produce the proper effect, it must fall at particular periods* 

The labour of the farmer is at the mercy of the winds and 
clouds. 

With difficulty, therefore, could a civilized state originate 
under such cii'cumstances. So long as life is a scene of un- 
certainty, the hope of yesterday blighted by the realities of 
to-day, man is the maker of expedients, but not of laws* In 
his solicitude as to liis approaching lot, he lias neitlier time 
nor desire to raise his eyes to the heavens to watcli and record 
their phenomena ; no leisure to look upon himself, aud con- 
sider what aud where he is. In the imperious demand for a 
present snpport, be dare not venture on speculative at tempts 
at ameliorating his state ; he is doomed to be a helpless, iso- 
lated, spcll-boiiud savage, or, if not isolated, the companion of 
other savages as care-worn as himself. Under such circum- 
stances, if, however, once the preliminary conditions and ino- 
mentiim of civilization be imparted to him, the very things 
which have hitherto tended to depress him produce an oppo- 
site effect. Instead of remaining in sameness and apathy, 
the vicissitudes to which he is now exposed urge him onward ; 
and thus it is that, though the civilization of Europe depended 
for its commencement on the sameness and stability of an 
African climate, the conquests of Nature wJiich mark its more 
advanced stage have been made in the trying life of the tem- 
perate zone. 

There is a country in which man is not the sport of the Agriciiltui-o 
seasons, in which he need have no anxieties for his future well- ^sa coun- 
l3eing, — a country in which the sunshines and heats vary very 
little from year to year. In the Thehaid, heavy rain is said 
to he a prodigy. But, at the time when the Bog-sfcar rises 
with the sun, the river begins to swell ; a trauquil inundation 
by degrees covering the laud, at once watering and enriching 
it. If the Niloraetcr, which measures the height of the flood, 
indicates eight cubits, tlie crops will be scanty j but if it reaches 
fourteen cubits, there will he a plentiful harvest. In the 
spring of the year it may he known how the fields will be in 

VOL. I. ' ■ 
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tlie autumn, Agriculture Is ccrlaiu in Egypt; and there man 
lirat became civilized. The datC; moreover; furnialiGs to Africa 
a food almost -without expense, The climate reiiflcrs it ne- 
cessary to usCj for the most part; vegetable diet; and but little 
clothing is required. It is said that it costs less than fourteen 
fcliilUnga to rear a child to maturity. 

Ylje American counterpart of Egypt in this physical concli- 
Uk‘ vvut. tlon is Peru, the coast of which is also a rainless district, 
j^ern is the Egypt of civilization of the Western continent. 
Tliere is also a rainless strand on the Pacific coast of Mexico. 
Jt is an incident full of meaning in the history of human pro- 
gress, tliafc; in regions far apart; civilization thus commenced 
in rainless countries. 

It is the liydrograpldc state of Upper Egypt; the cradle of 
civilization; tliat interests us. Here the iaduence of atmo- 
splierio water is altogether obliterated; foV; in an agricultural 
point of \iew, the country is rainless. Variable meteorolo- 
gical conditions are here eliminated, 
tarof the breaks through the mountain gate at Es- 

Mb. sniianj it is observed that its waters begin to rise about the 
end of the month of MaV; and in eight or nine weeks the in- 
undation is at its height. This flood in the river is due to the 
great rains Avhich liave fallen in the mountainous countries 
among which the Nile takes its rise; and which have been 
precipitated from the trade-winds that blow, except where dis- 
turbed by the mousoonS; over the vast expanse of the tropical 
Indian Ocean. Thus dried; the east wind pursues its solemn 
course over the solitudes of Central Africa; a cloudless and 
a rainless vriiid; its track marked by desolation and deserts. 
At first the river becomes red; and then greeU; because the 
flood of its great Abyssinian branch; the Blue Nile; arrives 
first ; but; soon after; that of the White Nile makes its ap- 
pearance; and from the overflowing banks nob only water, hut 
jKfuw ®' fertilizing mucl is discharged. It is owing to the 

solid material thus brought down that the river has raised its 
own bed in countless ages, and has embanked itself with 
sb4vii>g deposits that descend on cither side toward the de- 
sert. this reason it ia that the inundation is seon on 
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tlie edge of the desert firsts and^ as tlic flood riscsj the whole 
country up to the river itself is laid iiiulcr water. By the 
middle of September the supply begins to fail and the waters 
abate j by the end of October the stream has returned to its 
usual limits. The fields are left covered with a fertile depo- 
sitj the maximum quantity of which is about six inches thick 
in a hundred years. It is thought that the bed of the river 
rises four feet in a thousand ycars^ and the fertilized laud iii 
its widtli continually encroaches on the desert. Since the 
reign of Amonophis III. it has increased by one-third. lie 
lived B.o. 1430. There have accumulated round the pedestal 
of his Colossus seven feet of mud. 

In tlie recent examinations made hy the orders of the Vice- 
Toy of Bgyptj close by the fallen statue of Ilamescs II., at liitwpfc- 
Memphis, who reigned, according to Lepsius, from b.o. 1391 
to n.c. 1328, a shaft was sunk to more than 24 feet. The 
water which then infiltnited compelled a resort to boring, 
which w^as continued until 41 feefe 4^ inches were reached. 

The whole consisted of Nile deposits, alternate layers of loam 
and sand of the same composition throughout. Trom the 
greatest depth a fragment of pottery was obtained. Ninety- 
five of these borings were made in various places, but on no 
occasion was solid rock reached. The organic remains were 
all recent ; not a trace of an extinct fossil occurred, but an 
abundance of the residues of burnt bricks and pottery. In 
their examination from Essouan to Cairo, the French esti- 
mated the mud deposit to be 5 inches for each century. From 
an examination of the results at Heliopolis, Mr. Horner makes 
it 3T8 inches. The Colossus of Rameses II. is surrounded 
hy a sediment 9 feet 4 inches deep, fairly estimated. Its date 
of erection was about 3215 years ago, which gives 3^ iucKes 
per century. But beneath it similar layers continue to the 
depth of 30 feet, wdiich at the same rate, would give 13,500 
years, to a.d. 1854, at which time the examination was made. 
Every precaution seems to have been taken to obtain accurate 
results. 

The extent of surface affected by the inundations of the 
Nile is, in a geographical point of view, altogether lusignifi- 
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cant j yet, such as it was, it constituted Egypt* Commencing 
at the Cataract of Bssouan, at the sacred island of Philre, on 
which to this day here and there the solitary palm-tree looks 
clown, it reached to the Mediterranean Sea, from 24° S'* N. to 
81° 37" N* The river runs in a valley, bounded on one side 
by the eastern and on the other by the Libyan chain of monn^ 
tains, and of which the average breadth is about seven miles, 
the arubSc land, however, not averaging more than five and a 
hulh At the widest place it is ten and three-quarters, at the 
iiarrow'ost t\vo, The entire surface of irrigated and fertile land 
in the Dc*lta is 4500 square miles; the arable land of Egypt, 
2255 square miles; and in the Eyooin, 340, — a surface compa- 
ratively (piitc insignificant, yet it supported seven millions of 
people. 

Here agriculture was so precise that it might almost be pro- 
nounced a mathematical art* The disturbances arising from 
atmospheric conditions were eliminated, and the vainations, as 
connected with tlm supply of river- water, ascertnined in ad- 
vance. The priests proclaimed how the flood stood on the 
Nilonieter, and the husbandman made corresponding prepara- 
tions for a scanty or an abundant harvest. 

In such a state of things, it was an obvious step to improve 
upon tlie natural conditions by artificial means; dikes, and 
canals, and flood-gates, with other hydraulic apparatus, would, 
even in the beginning of society, unavoidably be suggested, 
that in one locality the water might be detained longer ; in 
another, shut off when there was danger of excess ; in another, 
more abundantly introduced. 

CoflM of There followed, as a consequence of this condition of things, 
bythf* the estabbshmeut ot a strong government, having a direct 
StT* control over the agriculture of the state by undertaking and 
supporting these artificial improvemeuts, and sustaining itself 
by a tax cheerfully paid, and regulated in amount by the quan- 
tity of water supplied from the 'river to each estate. Such, 
indeed, was the fundamental political system of the country. 
The first king of the old empire undertook to turn the river 
into new ohanneil lie made for it, — a task which might seem 
to vory able engineering,- — and actually accomplished it* 
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It is more than five thousaiul years since Mencs lived. There 
must have preceded his times rnaiiy centurieSj during which 
knowledge and skill had been increasing, before sucli a Mork 
could even ha\e been contemplated. 

I shall not indulge in any imaginary description of the man- Topo^^.a 
ncr in wliich, under such favourable circumstances, the powers g06 flCC.l- 
of the human mind were developed and civilization arose. In Jiw SVof 
inaccessible security, the inhabitants of this valley were pro- 
tected outlie west by a burning sandy desert, on the east by 
the Red Sea. Nor shall I say anything more of those remoto 
geological times, when the newly -made river first flowed over 
a rocky and barren desert on its way to the Mediterranean Sea; 
nor how, in the course of ages, it had by degrees laid down a 
fertile stratum, erabiiuldng itself in the rich soil it had borne 
fro m the tro p ical ni ouut ai us . Yet it is n o ue the less tr ue that 
such was the slow const ruction of Egypt as a habitable coun- 
try ; such were the gradual steps by which it was fitted to be- 
come the seat of man. The pulse of its life-giving artery 
makes but one beat in a year ; ivliat, then, are a few hundreds 
of centuries in such a process ? 

The Egyptians had, at an early period, observed that the Tko inun- 
rising of the Nile coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius, tatlieiitudy 
tlie Dog-star, and hence they very plausibly referred it to celes- 
tial agencies. Men are ever prone to mistake coincidences for 
causes; and thus it came to pass that the appearance of that 
star on the horizon at the rising of the sun was not only view^ed 
as the signal, hut as the cause of the inundations. Its coming 
to the desired position might therefore be ivell expected, and 
it ivas soon observed that this took place with regularity at 
periods of about 3G0 days. This was the first determination 
of the length of the year. It is worthy of remark, ns showing 
how astronomy and religious rites were in the beginning con- 
nected together, that the priests of the mysterious temple of 
Philm placed before the tomb of Osiris every inorniug'^ 360 vases 
of milk, each one comxnemorating one day, thus shoiving that 
the origin of that rito ivas in those remote ages when it was 
thought that the year was 3G0 days long. It was doubtless 
such eircLunstances that led the Egyptians to the cultivation of 
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lujifcorical habits. I)i this they differed from the Hindus, ^vho 
kept no records of occurrences. 

^Iphj lif" Dog-star Sirius is the most splendid star in tlic heavens ; 

btAiMviii-- -(iQ Egyptian the inundation was the most important event 
upon earth. Mistaking a coincidence for a cause, he was led 
to the belief tliat when that brilliant star emerged in the morn- 
ing from the rays of the sun, and began to assert its own in- 
herent power^ the sympathetic river, moved thereby, com- 
menced to rise. A false inference like this soon dilated into 
a general doctrine 3 for if one star could in this way manifest 
a tlii‘e(*t control over the course of terrestrial affairs, why should 
not another, — indeed, why sljould net all ? Moreover, it could 
not have escaped iiotioc that tlic dailj^ tides of the Eed Sea are 
conT\cctud with the movetnenta and position of the sun and 
moon, Ibllowhig those luminaries in the time of their occur- 
rence, and being dctcniiinccl by their I'espective position for 
amount at spring and at neap. But the necessary result of 
such a view is no other tlinu the admission of the astrological 
influence of the heavenly bodies ; first, as respects inanimate 
nature, and then as respects the fortune and fate of men. It 
is not until tlic vast distance of the starry bodies is suspected 
that man begins to feel the necessity of a mediator between 
him and them, and star-Avorship passes to its second phase. 

To what part of the world could the Egyptian travel with- 
out seeing in the skies tlie same constellations ? Par from the 
hanks of the Nile, in the western deserts, in Syria, in Arabia, 
the stars are the same. They arc omnipresent j for we may 
lose sight of the things of the earth, hub not of those of the 
heavens. The air of fate-like precision with whicli their ap- 
pointed movements are accomplished, their solemn silence, 
their incomprehensible distances, might satisfy an observer that 
they are far removed from tlie influences of all human power, 
though perhaps they may be invoked by human prayer. 

Thus star- worship found for itself a plausible j uatifleation. 

UiirK, The Egyptian system, at its highest dcvelopcmcnt, combined 
the adoration of the licavcnly bodies,— tlic sun, the moon, 
Venus, ate.,— with the deified attributes of God. The great and 
venerable db^inities, as Osiris, Pthah, Amuu, were impersona- 
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tioiis of such attributes, just as \vc speak of the Creator, the 
Almiglity. It was held that not only has God uevci* appeared 
upon earth in tlie human form, but that such is altogether an 
impossibility, since he is the animating principle of the entire 
universe, visible nature being only a maihfcstation of him. 

These impersonated attributes were arranged in 
trinities, in each of uhich the third member is a procession tliHv pQi. 
from the other two, the doctiiiic and even expressions in this 
respect being full of interest to one who studies the gradual 
devclopemcut of comparative theology in Europe. Thus from 
Axnuu by Maut proceeds Khonso, from Osiris by Isis pro- 
ceeds Horns, from Neph by Sate, proceeds Anouke. Wliile, 
therefore, it was considered unlawful to reprcsciit God except 
by his attributes, these trinities and their persons odbred abun- 
dant means of idolatrous worship for the vulgar. It was ad- 
mitted that there liad been terrestrial manifestations of these 
divine attributes for the salvation of men. Thus, Osiris was 
incarnate in the flesh \ he fell a sacrifice to the evil principle, 
and, after his death and resurrection, became the appointed 
judge of the dead. In his capacity of President of the West, 
or of the region of the setting stars, he dwells in the mader 
world, which is traversed by the sun at night. 

The Egyptian priests affirmed that nothing is ever annihila- 
ted ; to die is therefore only to assume a new form. Herodo- 
tus says that they were the first to discover that the souLis im- 
mortal, their conception of it being that it is an emanation 
from or a particle of the universal soul, which in a less degree 
animates all animals and plants, and even inorganic things. 

Their dogma that there had been divine incarnations obliged 
them to assert that there had been a fall of man, this seeming ot mani te- 
to be necessary to obtain a logical argument in justification 
of prodigies so great. Eor the relief of the guilty soul, they 
prescribed in this life fasts and penances, and in the future a 
transmigration through animals for purification. At death, 
the merits of the soul ^vere ascertained by a formal trial before 
Osiris in the shadowy region of Amcnti — the under >vodd — in 
presence of the four gt^nii of that realm: and of forty-two as- 
sessors. To this judgiuent the fehadc was conducted by Ilorus, 
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>vho carried him past Cerberus^ a hippopotamus; the gaunt 
guardiati of the gate. He stood ])y in sileiicc Avliile Anubis 
wciglmd his liearfc in tho scales of justice. If his good umrks 
pi'eponcleratcdj he was disiuissed to tho fields of Aahlu — tho 
Elysiau Fields ; if his evil, he was oondemued to transmigra- 
tion, 

Tiif' hui\ iit But that this doctrine of a judgment in another world might 

thoikiui. (icclino into an idle legend, it was enforced by a prepara- 
tory trial in this, —a trial of fearful and living import. From 
the so\x*rcJgn to tlie meanest subject, every man underwent a 
scpulcbnil inquisition. As soon as any one died, his body w’as 
sent to tlm cnibaJujcr^s, vvlio kept it for forty days, and for 
thirty-two in addiliou the family mourned j the mummy, in 
its coffin, was placed erect in an inner chamber of the house, 
Isotice was tlicu sent to tlie forty-two assessors of the district • 
and on im appointed day, the corpse was carried to the sa- 
cred lake, of which every norac, and, indeed, every large town, 
had one toward the west Arrived on its shore, tho trial 
commenced : any person might bring charges against the de- 
ceased, or speak in his behalf; but woe to the false acciisGr. 
Tlie assessors then passed sentence according to the evidence 
before them ; if they found an evil life, se^mlture was denied, 
and, in tlie midst of social disgrace, the friends bore back the 
mummy to their home, to be redeemed by their own good 
works iu future years ; or, if too poor to give it a place of rc- 

Origin oS fuge, it wiis huried on the margin of the lake, the culprit ghost 
waiting and wandering for a hundred years. On these Stygian 
shores the bones of some are still dug up in our day; they 
have remained unscpulchred for more than thirty times their 
pvcclestiued century. Even to wicked kings a burial had thus 
beeu denied. But, if the verdict of tlie assessors was favour- 
able, a penny was paid to the boatman Charon for ferriage ; a 
cuke was provided for tho hippopotamus Cerberus ; they rowed 
across the lake in the haris, or death-boat, the priest announ- 
cing to Osiris and the unearthly assessors the good deeds of 
ibo deceased. Arriving on the opposite shore, the procession 
walked in solemn silence, aiul the mummy was then deposited 
in iU finsd restiug-pkee^Uio catacombs. 
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From this it may be fathered that the l^ffvptian rellalon did Cpicmo. 

, . /< 1 nic*H,ciGml8, 

not remain a mere speculative subject, but was cniorccd on omclua, 
the people by the most solemn ceremonies. Moreover, in the 
great temples, grand processional services were celebrated, the 
precursors of some that still endure. There were sacrifices of 
meat-offerings, libations, iucensc. The national double creed, 
adapted in one branch to the vulgar, in the other to the learned, 
necessarily implied mysteries: some of these were avowedly 
transported to Greece. The machinery of oracles was resorted 
to : the Greek oracles were of Egyptian origin. So profound 
was the respect paid to their commands that even the sove- 
reigns were obliged to obey tbem. It was thus that a warning 
from the oracle of Amun caused Necho to stop the construe- 
tioii of his canal. For the detcrininatiou of future events, 
omens were studied, entrails inspected, and nativities Mere 
cast. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OmciSK AGE OE INOtFIRY. 

Bi.at) ANi» urcHirr of rjiraiOAL sFECniAiiON. 

( w' M Chapter IL I have described the origin and decline of 

X Greek [Mythology ; in 1 am to relate the first Euro- 
pean attempt at philosophizing. The Ionian systems spring 
directly out of the couteniporary religions opinions, and appear 
as a phase in Greek comparative theology. 

Itsjmper- Contrasted with the psychical condition of India, we can- 
not but be struck witli the feebleness of these first European 
efforts. They correspond to that moment in which the mind 
has shaken off its ideas of sorcery, but has not advanced be- 
yond geoccntral and anthropoceutral conceptions. As is uni- 
formly observed, as soon as a man has collected what he con- 
siders to be reliable data, he forthwith applies them to a cos- 
mogony, and developes pseudo-scientific systems. It is not 
until a later period that he awakens to the suspicion that we 
have no absolute knowledge of truth, 

The reader, wlio might perhaps be repelled by the apparent 
W 03 *thlessness of the succession of Greek opinions now to be 
described, will find them assume an interest, if considei'cd in 
the aggregate, ox^ viewed as a scries of steps or stages of Eu- 
ropean approach to coxxclusions long before arrived at in Egypt 
and India. Par in advance of anything that Greece can oftex*, 
the: intellectual history of India furnisbea systems at once con- 
sisteatand imposing, — systems not remaining useless specula- 
tlon% but becoming inwoven in social life. 

Greek philosophy is considered as having originated with 
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Tlialcs, who, though of Pliconician descent, was born at Mile- C'cnmacn- 
tusj a Greek colony in Asia Minor, about b.c. GIG. At that Minor, 
time, as related in the last Cliaptev, the Egyptian ports had been 
opened to foreigners by Psammeticluis, In the civil war whicli 
that monarch had been waging with his colleagacs, he owed 
his success to the Ionian and other Greek mercenaries whom 
he had employed 3 but though proving victor in the contest, 
his political position was such as to compel him to depart from 
the maximvS followed in his country for so many thousand years, 
and to permit foreigners to have access to it. Hitherto the 
Europeans had been only known to the Egyptians as pirah's 
and cannibals* 

Erom the doctrine of 'fliales, it may be inferred that, though nnohme of 

. ... Thalos 

he had visited Eg} pt, he had never been in communication witli 
its sources of learning, but had merely mingled among the 
vulgar, from whom he had gathered the popular notion that 
the first principle is water. The state of things in Egypt sug- 
gests that this primitive dogma of European philosophy was aiacimyr'd 
popular notion in that country. With but little care on the 
part of men, the fertilizing Nile-watcr yielded those abundant 
crops which made Egypt the granary of the Old World, It 
might therefore be said, both philosophically and facetiously, 
that tlie first principle of all things is water. Tlie harvests 
depended on it, and, tlirough them, animals and man. The Egypt, 
government of the country was supported by it, for the finan- 
cial system was founded on a tax paid by the proprietors of the 
land for the use of the public sluices and aqueducts. There 
was not a peasant to whom it w’as not apparent that water is 
the first principle of all things, even of taxation ; and, since 
it w^as not only necessary to survey lands to ascertain the sur- 
face that had been irrigated, but to redetermine their boun- 
daries after the subsidence of the flood, even the scribes and 
surveyors might concede that geometry itself w^as indebted for 
its origin to water. 

If, therefore, in any part of the Old World, this doctrine had 
both a vulgar and a philosophical significance, that country 
was Egypt, We may picture to ourselves the inquisitive but 
ill-instructed Thales carried in some xnrate-ship or trading- 
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l)ark to llic mysterious Nile^ respecting ^vhicli Ionia was full of 
legends and myths. lie saw the aqueductSj canal Hood -gates, 
the great Lake iMceria, dug by the liaiul of man as many ages 
before his day as have elapsed from his day to oursj he saw 
on all sides the adoration i)aid to the river, for it had actually 
become deified; he learned from the vulgar, with whom alone 
Thuba alt- hc camc in contact, their universal belief that all things 
wiiiVirtiio arise from \vatcr 5 — from the vulgar alone, for, had he ever been 
iir.t Jjrind^ taugbfc by the priests, we should have found traces in his sys- 
tem of tlio doctrines of emanation, trausmigration, and absorp- 
tion, imparted into Greece in later times. We may interpret 
the story of ThalCvS on the principles which would apply in the 
case of some intelligent Indian who should find his way to the 
outposts of a civilized country. Imperfectly acquainted with 
the language, and coming in contact with the lower classes 
alone, hc might learn their vulgar philosophy, and carry back 
the fancied treasure to liis home. 

As to the profound meaning some have hceu disposed to 
extract from the dogma of Thales, we shall perliaps be war- 
ranted in rejecting it altogether. It has been affirmed that he 
attempted to concentrate all supernatural powers in one ; to 
reduce all possible agents to unity \ in short, out of polytheism 
to bring forth monotheism ; to determine the invariable in tlie 
variable; audio ascertain the beginning of things: that hc 
observed how infinite is the sea ; liow necessary moisture is to 
growth i nay, even how essential it was to the well-being of 
himself; that without moisture Ins own body would not have 
been what it was, but a dry husk falling to pieces/^ Nor can 
wu adopt the opuiiori that the intention of Thales was to esta- 
blish a coincidence between philosophy and the popular theology 
as dcUverecl by Hesiod, who affirms that Oceanus is one of the 
pareut-goda of Nature. Tho imputation of irreligion made 
against him shows at what an early period the antagonism of 
polytheism and scientific inquiry was recognized. But it is 
possible to believe that all things are formed out of one pri- 
mordial substance, without denying the existence of a creative 
power : or, to use the Indian illustration, the clay is not the 
potter. 
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Thales is said to have predicted the solar eclipse which ter- othei* clac- 
minated a battle between the Modes and Lydians ; but it has Thales, 
been sug'g’estively remarked that it is not stated that ho pre- 
dicted the day on which it should occur. He had an idea that 
warmth originates {vom, or is nourished by humidity, and that 
even the sun and stars derived their aliment out of the sea at 
the time of their rising and setting. Indeed^ he regarded them 
as living beings ; obtaining an argument from the phenomena 
of amber and tlie magnetj supposed by him to possess a living 
soul, because they have a moving force. Moreover^ he taught 
that the wliolc world is an insouled thing, and that it is full of 
demons. Thales had, therefore, not completely passed out of 
the stage of sorcery. 

His system obtained importance not only from its own 
])lausibility but because it was introduced under favourable 
auspices and at a favourable time. It came into Asia Minor 
as a portion of tlie wusdom of Egypt, and therefore with a pres- 
tige sufficient to assure for it an attentive reception. But this 
would have been of little avail had not the mental cuIIutg of 
Ionia been advanced to a degree suitable for offering to it con- 
ditions of dcvclopement. Under such circumstances the Egyp- 
tian dogma formed the starting-point for a special method of 
philosophizing. 

The manner ill which that developement took place illus- Theycon^ 
trates the vigour of the Grecian mind. In Egypt a doctrine stai-ting- 
might exist for thousands of years, protected by its mere anti- 
qnity from controversy or even examination, and hence sink 
with the lapse of time into an ineffectual and lifeless state; 
but the same doctrine brought into a young community full 
of activity would quickly be made productive and yield new 
results. As seeds taken from the coffins of mummies, wherein 
they have been shut up for thousands of years, when placed un- 
der circumstances favourable for developement in a rich soil, and 
supplied noth moisture, have forthwith, even in our own times, 
germinated, borne flowers, and matured new seeds, so the rude 
philosophy of Thales passed through a like developement. Its 
tendency is shown iu the attempt it had once made to describe 
the universe, even before the parts thereof had been determined. 
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But it is not alone the watcv ov ocean that seems to ho infi- 
nite, and capable of furnishing- a supply for the origin of all 
other things. The air, also, appears to reach as far as the stars, 
Anaxime- as Auaximcncs of Miletus remarks, ^"the very earth it- 

self floats like a hroacl leaf'' Accordingly, this Ionian, stiniu- 
piiidpl. latcd doubtless Ijy the hope of sharing in, or succeeding to, the 
celebrity that Thales had enjoyed for a century, proposed to 
substitute for water, as the primitive source of things, atmo- 
spheric air. AtuI, in truth, there seem to be reasons for be- 
stowing upon it such a pre-eminence. To those who have not 
looked closely into the matter, it would appeavthat water itself 
is generated from it, as when clouds arc formed, and from them 
raiu-drops, and springs, and foniitaiiis, and rivers, and even the 
sea. lie also attributes infinity to it, a dogma scarcely re- 
quiring any exercise of the imagination, Imt being rather the 
expression of an ostensible fact; for who, when ho looks np- 
n waiso can discern the bouudaiy of the atmosphere? Anaxi- 

fcouU nmnes also lield that even the human soul itself is nothing but 
air, since life consists in inhaling and exhaling it, and ceases as 
soon as that process stops. He taught also that warmth and 
cold arise from mere rarefaction and coudeusation, and gave as 
a proof the fact that when we breathe with the lips drawn to- 
gothei’, the air is cold, but it becomes warm when we breathe 
through the widely-opened month. Hence ho conchzded that 
with a sufficient rarefaction, air might turn into fire, and that 
this probably was the origin of the sun and stars, blazing co- 
mets, and other meteors ; but if by chance it should undergo 
condensation, it would turn into wind and clouds, or, if that 
operation should be still more increased, into water, snow, bail, 
and at last even into earth itself* And since it is seen from the 
results of breathing that the ait is a life-giving principle to 
man, nay, even is actually his soul, it would appear to be a just 
la inference that the infinite air is God, and that the gods and 
goddesses Imve sprung from iri 
Such was the ^ddlosophy of Anaximenes. It w'as the be- 
giamng of that stimulation of activity by rival schools which 
play fed so distinguished a part in the Greek intellectual move- 
moot It$ superiority over the doctrine of Thales evidently 
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cotisistvs in tliis, tliat it not only assigns a primitive substance, 
blit even niiflevtakcs to show by observation and experiment 
how others arise from it, and transformations occur. As to 
the discovery of the obliquity of the ecliptic by the aid of a 
gnomon imputed to Anaximenes, it was merely a boast of his 
vainglorious countrymen. It was altogether beyond the scien- 
tific grasp of one who had no more exact idea of the nature of 
the earth than that it was like abroad leaf floating in the air.^^ 

The doctrines of Anaximenes received a very important de- 
vclopement in the hands of Diogenes of Apollonia, who asserted 
that all things originate from one essence, which, undergoing 
contimial changes, becoming diflercnt at diflerent times, turns 
back again to the same state. He regarded the entire world 
as a living being, spontaneously evolving and transforming 
itself, and agreed v ith Anaximenes that the soul of man is w>vki. 
notbing but air, as is also the soul of the world. Troni this 
it follows that tlie air must be eternal, imperishable, and en- 
dowed with consciousness. It knows much ; for without 
reason it would be impossible for all to be arranged so duly 
and proportionately as that all should maintain its fitting mea- 
sure, winter and summer, night and day, the rain, tire wdnd, 
and fair weather; and whatever object w^e consider will he 
found to have been ordered in the best and most beautiful 
mannev possible/^ But that which has knowledge is that 
which men call air ; it is it that regulates and governs all, and 
hence it is the use of air to pervade all, and to dispose all, and 
to be in all, for there is nothing that has not part in 

Tlie early cultivator of philosophy emerges with difficulty 
from fetichisin. The harmony observed among the parts of teticiiism, 
tlie world is easily explained on the hypothesis of a spiritual 
principle residing in things, and arranging them by its intel- 
ligent volition. It is not at once that he rises to the concep- 
tion that all this beauty and harmony arc due to the operation 
of law. We are so prone to judge of the process of external 
things from the modes of our own personal experience^ our 
acts being determined by the exercise of our will, tliat it is 
with difficulty wc disentangle ourselvCvS from such notions in 
the explanation of natural phenomena. Fetichism may be 
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observed in the infancy of many of the natural sciences. Thus 
the electrical power of amber was imputed to a soul residing 
iu that substance, a similar explanation being also given of 
the control of the magnet over iron. The movements of the 
planetary IdocUcs, Mercury, Yen us, Mars, were attributed to 
au intelligent principle residing in each, guiding and control- 
muUheu^^ Hiig thc motions, and ordering all things for the best. It was 
br the history of the human mind when astronomy 

jllrid set an example to all other sciences of shaking off its fetichism, 
letitiisiugp. slxovving that the intricate movements of the heavenly 
bodies were all capable not only of being explained, but even 
foretold, if once was admitted the existence of a simple, yet 
universal, iuvaviablc, and eternal law, 

Not without dilUculty do men perceive that there is nothing 
inconsistent between invariable law and endlessly varying plic- 
uomeua, and that it is a more noble view of the government 
of this world to impute its order to a penetrating primitive 
wrisdoni, which could foresee consequences throughout a future 
eternity, and protdde for them in the original plan at thc out- 
set, tlian to invoke the perpetual intervention of an ever-act- 
ing spiritual agency for the purpose of warding ofl’ misfortunes 
that might happen, and setting things to rights, Gliemistry, 
in like manner, furuishejs us with a striking example— an 
example very opportune in the case we are considering — of 
the doctrine of Diogenes of Apollouia, that the air is actually 
a spiritual being i for, on the discovery of several of the gases 
by the earlier experimenters, they were not only regarded as of 
a spiritual nature, hut actually received the name under which 
they pass to this day, gheist or gas, from a belief that they 
w^rc ghosts. If a labourer descended into a well and was 
suffocated, as if struck dead by some invisible hand ^ if a lamp 
lowered down, burnt for a few moments with a lurid flame, and 
was then extinguished ; if, in a coal-mine, when the unwary 
workman exposed a light, on a sudden the place was filled 
with flashing flames and thundering explosions, tearing down 
the rooks and destroying every living thing in thc way, often, 
too, without leaving on the dead any marks of violence ^ what 
better explanation could be given of such catastrophes than to 
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impute them to some supernatural agent? Nor was tlicve 
m\y waiit^ in iliosc tirncSj of well-auilienticatcd stories of uii- 
earthly faces and forms seen in such solitiulcs. 

The modification made by Diogenes in the theory of Auaxi- Origin of 
meneSj by converting it from a physical into a psychological 
systeiUj is impoitantj as marking the beginning of the special 
philosophy of Greece* The investigation of the iniellcctual 
developcment of the universe led Greeks to the study of the 
intellect itself. In his special doctrine^ Diogenes imputed the 
changeability of the air to its mobility — a property in which he 
thought it oxcelicd all other substances^ because it is among 
the rarest or tliinnost of the clcnacnts. It is however said 
by some, who arc disposed to transceiulentalize his doctrine, 
tluit ho did not mean the comncvoii atmospheric air, but some- 
tiling 7nore attenuated and warm; and since, in its purest 
state, it constitutes the most perfect intellect, inferior degrees 
of reason must he owing to an increase of its density and 
moisture. Upon such a principle, the whole earth is animated 
hy the breath of life; the souls of the brutes, which difibr 
from one another so much in intelligence, are only air in its 
various conditions of moisture and warmth. He explained 
the production of the world through condensation of the earth 
from air by cold, the warmth rising upward and forming the 
sun ; in the stars he thought he recognized the respiratory 
organs of the world. From the preponderance of moist air 
in the constitution of brutes, he inferred that they were, like 
the insane, incapable of thought; for thickness of the air im- 
pedes respiration, and therefore quick apprehension. From 
the fact that plants have no cavities wherein to receive the 
ai r, andare altogether unintelligent, lie was led to the prin- 
ciple that the thinking power of man arises from the flowing 
of that substance throughout the body in the blood* He also 
explained the superior intelligence of men from their breath- 
ing a purer air than the beasts, which carry their nostrils near 
the ground. In these crude and puerile speculations we have 
the beginning of mental philosophy, Motiom ais- 

^ -7 . , (1 ^ I 11 * .1 CQvm«?a as 

I cannot dismiss the system or the Apollonian without set- to the rek- 
ting in contrast with it the discoveries of modern science re- 
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s^pccting tlie vclatious of the air. Toward the world of life it 
staiuls iu a position of wonderful interest. Decomposed into 
its constituonts by the skill of chemistry, It is no longer looked 
upon as a homogeneous body ; its ingredients have not only 
been separated, but the functions they discharge have been 
ascertained. From one of these, carbonic acid, all tlie vari- 
ous forms of plants arise; that substance being decomposed by 
the rays of the sun, and furnishing to vegetables carbon, their 
chief solid ingredient. For this it may be said, that all those 
hcautifully divorsiticd organic productions, from the mosses of 
the icy regions to the characteristic palms of the landscapes 
of the tropics,-— all those we cast away as worthless weeds, and 
those for the obtaining of which we expend the sweat of our 
brow,— -till, without any exeeption, arc obtained from the at- 
, mo^phcvc i)y the inlluenec of the sun. And since witliout 
plants the life of animals could not be maintained, they con- 
stitute the means by which the aerial material, vivified, as it 
may be said, by the rays of the sun, is conveyed even into the 
coinposition of man himself. As food, they serve to repair* 
the wastes of the body necessarily occasioned in tbo acts of 
moving and thinking. For a time, therefore, these ingredi- 
ents, once a part of the structure of plants, enter as essential 
constituents in the structure of animals. Yet it is only in a 
momentary way, for the essential condition of animal activity 
is that there shall be unceasing interstitial death; not a finger 
can he lifted without the waste of muscular material ; not a 
thought arise without the destruction of cerebral substance. 
From the animal system the products of decay are forthwith 
removed, often by mechanisms of the most exquisite eonstruc- 
tioti ; but their uses me not ended, for sooner or later they 
find their way back again into the air, and again serve for the 
origination of plants. It is needless to trace tliese changes in 
fdltheir details; the same order or cycle of progress holds 
good for the water, the ammonia; they pass from the inor- 
ganic to the living state, and back to the inorganic again ; 
now, the same particle is found in the air ; next, aiding in the 
comp<BUion of a plant; then, iu the body of an animal, and 
back m the air once more. In this perpetual revolution ma- 
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controlling tlicir movement being in that great centre of onr 
system j tlic snn. From him, in the summer days, plants re- 
ceive, and, as it were, store up that wainnth which, at a sub- 
sequent time, is to reappear in the glow of health of man, or 
to be rekindled in tbe blush of shame, or to consume in the 
learning fever. Kor is there any limit of time. The heat we 
derive from tlie combustion of stubble came from the sun as 
it were only yesterday ; but that with which we moderate the 
rigour of winter when we hum antliraeite or bituminous coal 
was also derived from the same source iu the ultra- tropical cli- 
mate of tlic secondary times, perhaps a thousand centuries ago, 

Xu hudi perpetually recurring cycles are the movemeuts of 
material things accomplished, and all takes place under the 
dominion of invariable law. The air is the source whence all 
organisms have come; it is the receptacle to which they all 
return. Its parts are awakened into life, not by the influence 
of any terrestrial agency or principle concealed iu itself, as 
Idiogencs supposed, but by a star which is a hundred millions 
of miles distant, the source direct or indirect of every terres- 
trial movement, and the dispenser of light and life. 

To Thales and Diogenes, whose primordial elements 
water and air respectivdy, we must add Heraclitus of Ephesus, flro \a the 
wlio maintained that the first principle is fire. He illustrated 
the tendency which Greek philosophy had already assumed of 
opposition to polytheism and the idolatrous practices of the 
age. It is said that in his work, ethical, political, ph3^sieal, 
and theological sulijccts were so confused, and so great was 
the difficulty of understanding his meaning, that he obtained 
the surname of the Oli^curc.^^ Iu this respect he has had 
among modern metaphysicians many successors! lie founds 
his system, however, upon the simple axiom that ^^all is con- 
vertible into fire, and Arc into all,’^ Perhaps by the term fire 
lie understood what is at pvcscTit meant by heat, for he ex- 
pro&sly says that he does not mean flame, bub something 
merely dry and warm. He considered that this principle is in 
a state of perpetual activity, forming and absorbing every in- 
dividual thing. He says, All is and is not ; for, though it 

II 2 
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I’lio docs iu truth come itito being, yet it forthwith ceases to be.^^ 
SauiiP’oe '' No one has ever been twice on the same stream, for different 
waters are constantly flowing down. It dissipates its waters 
and gathers them again, it approaches and recedes, overflow's 
and fails/' And to teach us that wo ourselves are changing 
and have ehanged, he says, ^^On the same atreano. we cmbai’k 
and embark not, wc are and ive arc not," By siich illustra- 
tions he implies that life is only an unceasing motion ; and we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek turn of thought is fast 
following that of the Hindu. 

But lloraclitus totally fails to free himself from local con- 
ceptions. He speaks of the motion of the primordial priu- 
oi(jle ill the upward and downward directions, in the higher 
and low^cr regions, lie says that the chief accumulation 
thereof Is above, and the cbief dcflciericy below, and hence lie 
regards the soul of man as a portion of fire migrated from 
heaven. Ho carries his ideas of tlie transitory nature of all 
phenomena to their last consequences, and illustrates the noble 
doctrine that all which appears to us to be permanent is only 
a regnhited and self-renewing concurrence of similar and op- 
jiosite motions, by such extravagances as that the sun is daily 
destroyed and renewed. 

Physical ^ In the midst of many wild physical statements many true 
axioms arc delivered. All is ordered by reason and intelli- 
xiSitus. though all is subject to Fate." Already he perceived 

what the metaphysicians of our own times are illustrating, 
that man's mind can produce no certain knowledge from its 
ou^n interior resources alone." He regarded the organs of 
sense as being the channels through which the outer life of 
the worlds and therewith truth, enters into the mind, and that 
isi sleep> when the organs of sense arc closed, we arc shut out 
from all communion with tlie surrounding universal spirit. In 
hia view everything is animated and insoulcd, but to different 
degrees, organic objects being movst completely or perfectly. 
His astronomy may be anticipated from what has been said 
respecting the aun, which he moreover regarded as being 
freely mare than a foot in diameter, and, like all other ce- 
festial objects, a mere meteor. His moral system was alto- 
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ge flier based upon the pbysical^ tlie fundaiiienial dogma being 
the excellence of fire. Tims he accounted for the inihccility 
of the drunkard by his having a moist soul; and drew the in- 
ference that a warm or dry soul is the wisest and best; with 
a justifiable patriotism asserting that the noblest souls must 
belong to a climate that is diy^ intending thereby to indicate 
that Greece is man^s fittest and truest country. There can 
be no doubt that in Ileraclitiis there is a strong tendency to 
the doctrine of a soul of the world. If the divinity is unclis- 
tinguishablc from heat; wlvitlier can we go to e.scapc its influ- 
ences? And in the restless activity and incessant changes it 
produces in evcrytliing within our reach;, do wc not recognize 
the tokens of the illimitable and unshackled? 

I have Uuger(’d on the chief features of the early Greek plii- 
losophy as exliibitcd in the physical school of Ionia. They au paUoso- 
serve to impress upon us its intrinsic imperfection. It is a 
mixture of the physical; metaphysical; and mystical; which, 
upon the wliole; has no other value to us than this; that it 
shows us how feeble were the beginnings of our knowledge, 

— that we commenced with the importation of a few vulgar 
errors from Egypt. In presence of the utilitarian philosophy 
of that country and the theology of India; how vain and even 
childish arc these germs of science in Greece 1 Yet this very 
imperfection is not without its usC; since it warns us of the 
inferior position, in which we stand as respects the time of our 
civilization when compared with those ancient stateS; and 
teaches us to reject the doctrine which so many European 
scholars have wearied tliembelvcs in establishing, that Greece 
led the way to all human knowledge of any value. Above all; 
it impresses upon us more appropriate, liecause more humble 
views of our present attainments and position; and gives us to 
understand that other races of men not only preceded us in 
intellectual culture, hut have equalled, and perhaps surpassed 
everything that we have yet clone in mental philosophy. 

Of the other founders of Ionic sects it may be observed; that 
though they gave to their doctrines different forms, the method 
of reasoning was essentially the same in them all. Of this a 
better illustration could not be given than in the philosophy 
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Anauniau. of Aiiaxiuituidci' of MUctuS; wlio wus coiitcjmporary witli Thales. 
iri^rofTho Uci started ^vith tlic postulate tliat things arose by separation 
itiiiaite. ^ universal mixture of all : Iiis primordial principle was 

tlicrcfovG chaos, though lie veiled it in the metaphysically ob- 
scure desigiiatioii ^^tlio Iiifinite.^^ The waut of precision in 
this res])cct gave rise to much difference of opinion as to liis 
tenets. To his chaos he imputed an internal energy, by wliioli 
its parts spontaneously separated from each other ; to tliosc 
Oritrmnf parts lie imputed al^solute unchangcability. He taught that 
^ cylindrical form, its base l)eing one-third of 
its aUituclej it is retained in the centre of the world by the 
air in an cipiality of distance from all tlic boundaries of the 
niuvorso; that tlie fixed staVvS and planets revolved round it, 
each hehig fastened to a crystalline ring i and beyond them, 
in like manucrj the moon, and, still further off, the sun. He 
conceived of an opposition between the central and circum- 
ferential regions, the former being naturally cold, and the lat- 
ter hot ; indeed, in his opinion, the settling of the cold parts 
to the centre, and tlie ascending of the hot, gave origin, re- 
spectively, to the formation of the earth and ahining celestial 
bodies ; the latter first existing as a complete shell or sphere, 
which, undergoing destruction, broke up into stars. Already 
W'e perceive the tendency of Greek philosophy to shape itself 
into systems of cosmogony, founded upon the disturbance of 
chaotic matter by heat and cold. Nay, more, Anaximan- 
der explained the origin of living creatures on like principles, 
for the sun^s heat, acting upon the primal miry earth, pro- 
duced filmy bladders or bubbles, and these, bceoming sur- 
rounded with a prickly rind, at length burst open, and, as from 
an egg, animals came forth* At first they were ill-formed and 
imperfect, but subsec|ueutly elaborated and developed, As to 
man, so far from being produced in his perfect shape, he was 
ejected as a fi&li, and under tliat form continued in the muddy 
water until he was capable of supporting himself on dry land. 
Besides Infuute^^ being thus the cause of generation, it 
was the cause of destruction : things must all return 
wheutc they came, according to destiny, for they must all, in 
mht ot tm% xnidcrgo due penalties and expiations of wrong- 
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doinp;.'’'’ This expression obviously contains a moral con- 
sid oration^ and is an exemplification of the commencing feeble 
interconnection between physical and moral philosophy. 

As Lo the more solid discoveries attributed to this pliiloso- 
pheVj we may dispose of them in the same manner that we 
liave dealt with the like facts in the biographies of his prede- 
cessors; — they are idle inventions of his vainglorious country- 
men, That he was the first to make maps is scarcely con- 
sistent with tl)c well-known fact that the Egyptians had cul- 
tivated geometry for that express purpose thirty centuries Ijc- 
forc he w'as born. As to his inventing sini-dials; the shadow 
had gone back on that of Aha/ a long time before. In reality ^ 
the snn-dial was a very aneicml Oriental invention. And as 
to Ills being the first to make an exact calculation of the size 
and distance of the heavenly bodies^ it need only be remarked 
that those u ho have so gi'catly extolled his labours must have 
overlooked how incompatible such discoveries are with a sys- 
tem which assumes that the earth is cylindrical in shape, and 
kept in the midst of the heavens by the atmosphere j that 
the sun is further off than the fixed stars j and that each of 
the heavenly bodies is made to revolve by means of a crystal- 
line wheel, 

The philosopher whose views we have next to consider is 
Anaxagoras of Clazomeue, the friend and master of Pericles, 
Euripides, and Socrates. Like several of his predecessors, he 
had visited Egypt. Among his disciples were numbered some 
of the most eminent meu of those times. 

The fundamental principle of his philosophy was the recog- 
nition of the unchangeability of the universe as a wdiole, the tii^un- 
variety of forms that we see being produced by new arrange- 
incuts of its constituent parts. Such a doctrine includes, of 
course, the idea of the eternity of matter. Anaxagoras says, 

Wrongly do the Greeks suppose that aught begins or ceases 
to be, for notbing comes into being or is destroyed, but all is 
an aggregation or secretion of pre-existeiit things, so that all- 
bccoming might more correctly be called becoming-rnixed, and 
all corruption becotning-se.para(c/' In siich a statement we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek is fast passing into the 
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track of ilie Egyptian and tlic Hindu. In some respects liis 
vicTTs recall those of the chaos of Anaxiinaiidcr, as when lie 
says, “ Together were all things infinite in number and small- 
ness ; nothing was disLiiignishahlc. Before they were sorted^ 
while all was together^ there was no quality noticeable/^ To 
the first moving force which arranged the parts of things out 
of the chaos, he gav'c the designation of ^^the lutcllect/^ re- 
jecting Fate as an empty name, and imputing all things to 
Reason. lie made no distinction between the Soul and In- 
tellect. llis tenets evidently include a dualism indicated by 
the nK>\ iiig force and tlic moved mass, an opposition between 
the corporeal and mental. This indicated tliat for pliilosophy 
tliorc are two separate routes, the physical and intellectual, 
While heason is thus the prime mover in his philosophy, he 
likewise employed many subordinate agents in tlie government 
of things — for instance, air, water, and fire, — being evidently 
unable to explain the state of nature in a satisfactory way by 
Ccnmog^imy the operation of the Intellect alone. We recognize in the dc- 
tails of his system ideas derived from former ones, such as the 
settling of the cold and dense below, and the rising of the warm 
and light above. la the beginning the action of Intellect was 
only partial ; that which was primarily moved was only im- 
perfectly sorted, and contained in itself the capability of many 
separations. From this point his system became a cosmogo- 
ny, showing how the elements and fogs, stones, stars, and the 
sea, were produced. These explanations, as might be antici- 
pated, have no exactness. Among his primary elements are 
many incongruous things, sucli as cold, colour, fire, gold, lead, 
corn,, marrow, blood, etc. This doctrine implied that in com- 
pound things there was not a formation, but an arrangement. 
It required, therefore, many elements instead of a single one. 
F’lesli is made of fleshy particles, bones of bony, gold of golden, 
lead of leaden, wood of wooden, etc. These analogous con^ 
atitiicnts homceomcrise. Of an infinite number of kinds, 
they composed the infinite all, which is a mixture of them. 
¥vtm snob conditions Anaxagoras proves that all the par4s of 
an animal body pre-exist in the food, and are merely collected 
thcrefom. As to the phenomena of life, he explains it on his 
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doctrine of dualism between mind and matter j lie teaches that 
sleep is produced by the reaction of the latter on the former. 

Even plants he regards as only rooted auiraals^ motionless^ hut 
having sensations and desires; lie imputes the superiority of 
man to the mere fact of his having liands* He explains our 
mental perceptions upon the hypothesis that wc have naturally 
within us the contraries of all the qualities of external things; 
and that when wc consider an object, we become aware of the 
preponderance of those qualities in our mind which are defi- 
cient in them. Hence all sensation is attended witli pain. 

Ills doctrine of the production of animals was founded on the 
action of the sunlight on the miry earth. The earth he 
places in the centre of the world, ivhifclier it was carried by a 
whirlwind, the pole lieiug originally in the zenith ; but, when 
animals i&bued from the mud, its position was changed by the 
intellect, so that there might he suitable climates. In some 
particulars his crude guesses present amusing aiitlcipatioos of 
subsequent discoveries. Thus he maintained that the moon 
lias mountains, valleys, and inhabitants, like the earth ; that 
there have been grand epochs in the history of our globe, in 
which it has been successively modified by fire and water ; 
that the hills of Lampsacus would one day be under the sea, 
if time did not too soon fail. 

As to the nature of human knowledge, Anaxagoras asserted Douiita 
tliat by the Intellect alone do we become acquainted with the tmy 
truth, the senses being altogctlier unreliable. He illustrated 
this by putting a drop of coloured liquid into a quantity of 
clear water, the eye being unable to recognize any change. 

Upon such principles also he asserted that snow is not white 
but black, since it is composed of water, of which the colour 
is black ; and hence he drew such conclusions as that things 
are to each man according as they seem to him.-’^ It was doubt- 
less the recognition of tlie unreliability of the senses that ex- 
torted from him the w’elhknown complaint ; Nothing can he 
known ; nothing can be learned ; nothing can be certain ; sense 
islhuiteclj intellect is weak; life is short.^^ 

The biography of Anaxagoras is not without interest. Born 
in affluence, ho devoted all his means to philosophy, and in his 
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old age cncoaiitcrcd poverty and -want. He nas accused by 
the Buperstitious Athenian populace of atlicism and impiety 
to the godsj since he asserted that the sun and moon consist of 
earth aud fetorie^ and that the so-callcd divine miracles of the 
times ’v^cre nothing more than common natural effects. For 
these reasons^ aud also because of the JIagianism of his doc- 
trine^ — for lie taught the antagonism of mind and matter^ a 

cloGcma of tlic clctestccl Persians. — he was thrown into prison, 
mn poise- ^ i <1 • n 

mted, condemned to dcafli, and barely escaped through the lunuence 

of Pericles, Ilo fled to Lampsacus^ where he ended his days 

in exile. Ilis vainglorious countrymen, however, conferred 

honour upon his memory in their customary exaggerated way, 

boasting that ho was the first to explain tliexAaacs of the moon, 

the nature of solar aud lunar eclipses ; tliat he had the power 

of foretelling future events, and had even predicted the fall of 

a meteoric stone. 

From the biography of Anaxagoras, as well as of several of 
\m coutempoiaries aud successors, we may learn that a popu- 
lar opjiosition was springing up against pbilosopliy^ not limited 
to a mere social protest, but carried out into political injustice. 
The antagonism between learning and polytheism was becom- 
ing every day more distinct. Of the philosophers, some ^Yere 
obliged to fly into exile, some suffered death. The natural re- 
sult of such a state of things W’as to force them to practise con- 
cealuient and luystiflcation, as is strikingly shown in the his- 
tory of the Pythagoreans. 

I^ythai^o- Of Pythagoras, the founder of this sect, but little is known 
plj with certaintyj even the date of his birth is contested. Pro- 
bably he was born at Samos about b.c. 54*0, If we w*ere not 
expressly told so, we should recognize from his doctrines that 
he had been in Egypt and India. Some eminent scholars, 
wdio desire on all occasions to magnify the learning of ancient 
Europe, depreciate as far as they can the universal testimony 
of antiquity that such was the origin of the knowledge of Py- 
thagoras, asserting that the eoustitntion of the Egyptian priest- 
hood rendered it imi>ossiblc for a foreigner to become initiated. 
They that the ancient system of that country had been 
totally destroyed h\ the great revolution which took place more 
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than a century before those times* If it were not explicitly 
bit a ted by the ancients that Pythagoras lived for twciity-two 
years in Egypt^ there is suiricient internal evidence in his story 
to prove that he had been there for a long time. Just as a 
counoisseur can detect the hand of a master by the style of a 
paintings so one who has devoted attention to the old systems 
of thought sees the Egyptian in the philosophy of Pythagoras 
at a glance. 

lie passed into Italy during the reign of Tarquin the Proud, 
and settled at Crotona, a Greek colonial city ou the 13 ay of 
TavciiLum, At [Irst he established a school, l)ut, favoured by 
local dissensions, he gradually organized from the youth who 
availed themselv'cs of his instructions a secret political society. 
Alieady it had passed into a niaviui among the Learned Greeks 
that it is not advantageous to couinuinicate knowledge too 
freely to the people ; a bitter experience in persecutions seemed 
to demonstrate that the maxim was founded in truth. The 
step from a secret philosophical society to a political conspiracy 
is but short. Pythagoras appears to have taken it. The dis- 
ciples who w'ere admitted to his scientific secrets after a period 
of probation and process of examination constituted a ready 
instrument of iutidgue against the state, the issue of which, 
after a time, appeared in the supplanting of tlie ancient senate 
and the exaltation of Pythagoras and his club to the adminis- 
tration of government. The actions of men in all times are 
determined by similar principles ; and as it would be now 'with 
such a conspiracy, so it was then; for, though the Pythago- 
rean influence spread from Crotona to other Italian towns, an 
overwhelming reaction soon set in, the innovators ^irerc driven 
into exile, their institutions destroyed, and their founder fell a 
victim to his enemies. 

The organization attempted by the Pythagoreans is an ex- 
ception to the geuei’al policy of the Greeks, Tiic x>hilosopliiieal 
schools had been merely points of reunion for those entertain- 
ing similar opinions; but in the state they can hardly be re- 
garded as having had any political existence. 

It is difficult, when the political or religious feelings of men 
luive been engaged, to ascertaiji the truth of events in which 
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they liaveheeiicoiiceniecl; deception, and even falbehoocl, seem 
to be licensed. In the midst of the troubles befalling Italy as 
tlic consequence of these Pythagorean niacbinations, it is im- 
possible to ascertain facts with certainty*. One party exalts 
Pythagoras to a superhuman state j it pictures him majestic 
and impassive, clothed in robes of white, ivith a golden coro- 
net around liis brows, listening to the music of the spheres, or 
seeking relaxation in the more humble hymns of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Thales; lost in the contemplation of Nature, or 
rapt in ecstasy in his meditations on God ; manifesting* his 
dcscetit from Apollo or Ilcrmcs ])y the working of miracles, 
predicting future events, and couversing with genii in the soli- 
tude of a dark cavern, and even surpassing the wonder of 
sjjcaking simultaneously in different tongues, since it was es- 
tablished, by the most itulisputahlo testimony, that he had ac- 
complished the prodigy of being present with and addressing 
the people iu several different places at the same time. It 
seems not to have occurred to his disciples that such prepos- 
terous assertions cauiiot be sustained by any evidence what- 
soever; and that the stronger and clearer such evidence is, 
instead of supporting the fact for which it is brought forward, 
it only serves to shake our confidence in the truth of man, or 
impresses on us the conclusion that he is easily led to the 
adoption of falsehood, and is i^cadily deceived by impostui’C. 
ms ebarae- Opponents he M'as denounced as a quack, or, at the 

best, a visionary mystic, who had deluded the young with the 
mummeries of a freemasonry; had turned the wealc-minded 
into shallow enthusiasts and grim ascetics; that ho had con> 
spired against a state which had given him an honoiuable re- 
fuge^ and had brought disorder and bloodshed upjon it. Be- 
tween such contradictory statements, it is difficult to determine 
how much we should impute to the philosopher and how much 
to the trickster. In this uncertainty^ the Pythagoreans reap 
the fruit of one of their favourite maxims, ^*Not unto all 
should all be made known/^ Perhaps at the bottom of these 
political movements lay the hope of establishing a central 
point of union for the mimcrons Greek colonics of Italy^ 
whiph^ though they were rich and higlily civilized, were by 
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reason of their isoluliou and antagonism^ essentially ireak. 

Conld they have been united together in a povrerfixl federation 
by the aid of some political or religious boud^ they might have 
exerted a singular influence on the rising fortunes of Eomc^ 
and thereby on humanity. Pythagorism did indeed exert an 
influence on Eome, but it was in a different way^ througli 
Numa; the second king, who was of this sect, and who intro- 
duced into the Eoman system many Pythagorean rites, 

The fundamental dogma of the Pythagoreans was that “num- 

. ^ . • 1 /. 1 ‘ T 1 1 1 assorts that 

her IS the essence or first principle oi things/ It led them at numW is 
once to the study of the mysteries of figures and of arithmeti- px^elpio* 
cal relations, and plunged them into the ivildest fantasies when 
it took the absurd form that numbers are actually things. 

The approval so generally expressed for the doctrines of Py- 
thagoras was doubtless very much due to tlie fact that they sup- 
plied an intellectual void. Those who had been in the fore- 
most ranks of philosophy had come to the conclusion that, as 
regards external things, and even ourselves, we have no crite- 
rion of truth I but in the properties of numbers and their re- 
lations, such a criterion docs exist. 

It would scarcely repay the reader to pursue this system in 
its details • a very superficial representation of it is all that is sophy, 
necessary for our pui'xiose. It recognizes two species of num- 
bersj the odd and even ; and since one, or unity, must be at 
once both odd and even, it must be the very essence of num- 
ber, and the ground of all other numbers hence the meaning 
of the Pythagorean expression, ^^All comes from one which 
also took form in the mystical allusion, God embraces all 
and actuates all, and is but one/^ To the number ten extra- 
ordinary importance was imputed, since it contains in itself, or 
arises from the addition of, 1, 2, 3, 4, — that is, of even and odd 
numbers together 5 hence it received the name of the grand 
tefcractys, because it so contains tlie first four numbers. Some, 
liowcver, assert that that designation was imposed on the num- 
ber thirty-six. To the triad the Pythagoreans likewise at- 
tached much significance, since it has a beginning, a middle, ' 
and an end. To unity, or one, they gave the designation of 
the even-odd, asserting that it contained the property both of 
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even and odd, ns 5s plain from tlie fact that if one is added to 
an even niimhci’ ib becomes ocUb but if to an odd number it 
becomes even. They arranged the primary elements of nature 
in a Cable of ten contraries, of which the odd and even are one^ 
and light and darkness another. They say that ‘‘‘'the nature 
and energy of number may be traced not only in divine and 
domonish things, but in human works and words everywhere, 
and in all ivories of art and in music/'’ They even linked their 
aritljmctical views to morality, throxigh the observation that 
numbers never lie; tliat they areliosiile to falsehood; and that 
therefore, truth belongs to their family : their fanciful specula- 
tions led them to infer that in the limitless or inhnilc, false- 
hood and envy must reign. 'From similar reasoning, they con- 
cluded that the number one contained not only the perfect, but 
also the imperfect; hence it follows that the most good, most 
beautiful, and most true are not at the beginning, but that 
they are in the process of time evolved. They held that w^hat- 
cver we know’ must have Imd a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, of which the beginning and cud are the boundaries or 
limits; but the middle is unlimited, aiicl, as a consequence, 
may be subdivided ad infinilnm. They therefore resolved cor- 
jKjreal existence into points, as is set forth in their maxim that 
^‘'all is composed of points or special units, which, taken to- 
gether, constitute a number/^ Such being their ideas of the 
limiting wduch eonstittitoa the extreme, they understood by the 
xmlimited the inteinnediatc space or iutervah By the aid of 
these inten’als, they obtained a conception of space j for, since 
the xmifcs, or monads, as they were also called, are merely geo- 
metrical points, no number of them could produce a line, but 
by the union of monads axxd intervals conjointly a lino can 
arise, and also a surface, and also a solid. As to the interval 
tluis existing between monads, some considered it aa being mere 
aerial breath, hut the orthodox regarded it as a vacuum ; hence 
we perceive the meaning of their absurd affirmation that aU 
things arc procluecd by a vacuum. As it is not to be overlooked 
that the monads are merely mathematical points, and have no 
climcrmions or si^sc, sxxbstances actually contain no matter, and 
are nothing more than forms’- 
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The Pythagoreans applied these principles to account for Pytim^o- 
thc origin of the ■\vorldj saying that since its very existence is mogony.' 
an illusion^ it could not have any origin in timCj hut only 
seemingly so to human thought. As to time itselfj they 
regarded it as “existing only by the distinction of a series 
of different moments;, which^ however^ are again restored to 
unity by the limiting moments/^ The diversity of relations 
we find in the world they sn])pose(l to be occasioned by the 
bond of harmony. “ Since the principles of things are nei- 
ther similar nor congenerous, it is impossible for them to ho 
brought into order except by tlic intervention of harmon^^, 
whatever may have been the rnannor in wliicli it took place* 

Like and homogeneous things, iticlecd, would not have re- 
quired harmony; but, as to the dissimilar and nnsynime- 
trical, such tnust necessarily be liehl tog(^ther by harmony 
if they are to be contained in a world of ordcr/-^ In this 
manner they confused together the ideas of number and 
harmony, regarding the world not only as a combination of 
contraries, but as an orderly and harmonical combination 
thereof. To particular numbers they therefore imputed great 
significance, asserting that “there are seven chords or har- 
monies, seven pleiads, seven vow’els; and that certain parts of 
the bodies of animals change in the course of seven years.'*'* 

I’licy carried to au extreme the numerical doctrine, assigning 
certain numbers as the representatives of a bird, a hoi^se, a 
man, This doctrine may be illustrated by facts familiar to 
chemists, who, in like manner, attach significant numbers to 
tliG names of things. Taking hydrogen as unity, 6 belongs Modem 
to carbon, 8 to oxygen, 16 to sulphurp Carrying these prin- 
ciplcs out, there is no substance, elementary or compound, ciieiuiatry 
inorganic or organic, to which an expressive number does not 
belong* Nay, even archetypal forms, as of man or any other 
suck composite structura, may thus possess a typical number, 
the sum of the numbers of its constituent parts. It signifies 
nothing what interpretation we give to these numbers, whether 
we regard thorn as atomic wciglits, or, declining the idea of 
atoms, consider them as the representatives of force, As in 
the ancient philosophical doctrine, so in the modern scicnce,^ 
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llie number is invariably connected with the name of a thing, 
of whatever description the thing may be. 

The grand standard of liarmonical relation among the Py- 
tlmgoreans was the musical octave* Pliysical qualities, such 
as colour and tone, were supposed to appertain to the surface 
of bodies. Of the elements they enumerated five, — earth, air, 
fire, water, and ether, — connecting therewith the fact that man 
has five organs of sense. Of the planets they numbered five, 
which, together with the sun, moon, and earth, are placed 
apart at distances determined by a musical law, and in their 
movements through space give rise to a sound, the harmony 
of the spheres, unnoticed by us because wc habitually hear it. 
Pythago. Tlicy plucc tlic slui ill the centre of the system, round which, 
tintl Other plaiicts, tlm earth revolves. At this point the 

iisjohuiogy. gcocoutric doctrino is being abandoned, and the heliocentric 
taking its place. As the circle is the most perfect of forms, 
tlic TDOveraents of the planets are circular. They maintained 
that the moon is inhabited, and like the earth, but the people 
there arc taller than men, in the proportion as the moon's pe- 
riodic rotation is greater than that of the earth. They ex- 
plained the Milky Way as Imving been occasioned by the fall 
of a star, or that it was formerly the path of the sun. They 
asserted that the woidd is eternal, but the earth is transitory 
and liable to change, the universe being in the shape of a 
sphere. They held that the soul of man is merely an efflux 
of the universal soul, and that it comes into the body from 
witliout. From dreams and the events of sickness they in- 
ferred the existence of good and evil demons. They supposed 
that souls can exist without the body, leading a kind of 
dream-life, and identified the motes in the sunbeam with 
them. Their heroes and demons were souls not yet become 
embodied, or who had ceased to be so. The doctrine of trans- 
migration which they had adopted was in unison with such 
views, and, if it does not imply the absolute immortality of 
the soul, at least asserts its existence after the death of the 
body, for the disembodied spirit becomes incarnate again as 
soon as it finds a tenement which fits it. To their life after 
death the Pythagoreans added a doctrino of retributive rewards 
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and pnnishmontR^ and^ in this respect^ wliai has been said of 
the animated world forming a penitctitial mccluinism in the 
theology of India and Egypt, holds good for the l^ythago- 
reans too. 

Of their system of politics nothing can now with certainty 
be affirmed beyond the fact that its prime element was an 
aristocracy. Of their rule of private life, hut little beyond 
its including a recommendation of moderation in all things, 
the cultivation of friendship, the observance of faith, and the 
practice of self-dcuiah promoted by ascctical exorcises. It 
was a maxim with tliem that a right education is not only of 
importance to the individual, ])ut also to the interests of the 
state, Pythagoras himself, as is wtII known, paid much at- 
tention to the d(* termination of extension and gravity, tlie 
ratios of musical tones, astronomy, and medicine. lie incul- 
cated on his disciples, in tlieir orgies or secret worship, to 
practise gymnastics, dancing, music. In correspondence with 
his principle of imparting to men only such Icnowleclge as 
they were fitted to receive, he comrannic.ated to those who 
were less perfectly prepared only exoteric doctrines, reserving 
the esoteric for the privileged few who had passed five years 
in silence, had endured humiliation, and been purged by self- 
denial and sacrifice. 

We have reached now the consideration of the Eleatic phi- TkeEieatic 
losophy. It differs from the preceding in its neglect of mate- ^ 
rial things, and its devotion to the supra-sensible. It derives 
its name from Elea, a Greek colonial city of Italy, its chief 
author's being‘s Scnoxdianes, Parmenides, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes was a native of Ionia, from which having been ^Xenopha- 
cxiled, he appears to have settled at last in Elea, after leading 
for many years the life of a wandering rhapsodist. lie gave 
his doctrines a poetical form for the purpose of more easily 
diffusing tlicm. To the multitude he became conspicuous from 
his opposition to Homer, Hesiod, and other popular poets, 
wdiom he denounced for promoting the base polytheism of the 
times, and degrading the idea of the divine by the immora- 
lities they attributed to the gods. Ho proclaimed God as an 
all-powerful Being, existing from eternity, and without any 

von* I* I 
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likeness to man. A strict monotlieistj he denounced the plu- 
rality of godts as ail iucouceivahlc crror_, asserting that of the 
all-powerful and all-perfect there could not^ in the nature of 
things^ he more than one; for if there were only so many as 
twO;^ those attrilnitcs could not apply to one of them; much 
lessj then; if there were many. This one principle or power 
wa*? to him the same as the universCj the substance of which; 
luiving existed from all eternity^ must necessarily be identical 
with God; for since it is impossible that there should be two 
QjuniprcscntSj so also it is impossible that there should bo 
two Eternals. Well, therefore, may it be said that there is 
a tincture of Orientalism in his Ideas, since it ^vould scarcely 
bo possible to offer a more succinct and luminous exposition of 
the pantheism of India. 

Ifftftpv The reader who has been -wearied with the frivolities of the 
fwTiiSn philosophy, and lost in the mysticisms of Pythagoras, 

uieiw, cannot fail to recognize that here w'e have something of a very 
different kiiuL To an Oriental dignity of conception is added 
an extraordinary clearness and precision of reasoning* 

Thtiniogyof To Xenophanes all revelation is a pure fiction ; the disco- 
invisible is to be tnacle by tbe intellect of man alone. 
The vulgar belief which imputes to the Deity the sentiments, 
passions, and crimes of man, is blasphemous and accursed. 
He exposes the impiety of those who w^ould figure the Great 
Supreme under the form of a man, telling them that if the ox 
or the Hon could rise to the conception of the Deity, they 
might as well embody him under their own shape; that the 
negro represents him with a fiat nose and black face; the 
Thracian with blue eyes and a ruddy complexion. There is 
bat one God ; he has iro resemblance to the bodily form of 
man, nor arc his tlioughts like ours/^ He taught that God 
is without parts, and throughout alike ; for, if he had parts, 
some would be ruled by others, and others would rule, which 
is impossible, for the very notion of God implies his perfect 
md thorough sovereignty. Throughout ho must be Heason, 
and Intelligence, and Omnipotence, ^‘‘ruling the universe with- 
out trouble by Reason and Insight.^^ Ho conceived that the 
Euprme nudmtancU by a sensual peiooption, and not only 
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thinksj but secs and liears tlirougliout. lu a symbolical man- 
ner he represented God as a spherCj like the IxcavenSj ^vliich 
encompass man and all earthly things. 

In his natural philosophy it is said that lie adopted the four TTisphyai- 
elements^ earthy air^ fire, 'water ; though by some it is as- 
sertedj that from observing fossil fish on the tops of moun- 
tains; he was led to the belief that the earth itself arose from 
water; and; generally; that the phenomena of nature originate 
in combinations of the primary elements. From sucli views 
he inferred tliat all things arc necessarily transitory, and that 
men, and even the earth itself, must pass away. As to the 
latter, he regarded it as a flat surface, the inferior region 
of which extends indefinitely downward, and so gives a solid 
foiindalion, Ilis physical views he however held with a 
douht tdmost bordering on scepticism *. No mortal man ever 
did or ever shall know God and the universe thoroughly ; for, 
since error is so spread over all things, it is impossible for us 
to be certain even when we utter the true and the perfect.-^^ 

It seemed to him hopeless that man could ever ascertain tlio 
truths since he has no other aid than truthless appearances. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of Xenophanes, who 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the Greek phiioso- 
phei’s, without an allusion to his denunciation of Homer and 
other poets of his country, because they had aided in degra- 
ding the idea of the Divinity ; and also to Ins faith in human 
nature^ Ins rejection of the principle of concealing truth from 
the multitude^ and his self-devotion in diffusing it among all 
at a risk of liberty and life. He wandered from country to 
country, withstanding polytheism to its face, and imparting 
wisdom in rhapsodies and hymns, the form, of all others, calcu- 
lated most quickly in those times to spread knowledge abi'oad. 

To those who arc disposed to depreciate his pliilosoplucal con- soT^ie af his 
elusions, it may be remarked that in some of their most stri- 
king features they liavc been reproduced in modern times, and 
T would offer to them a quotation from the General Scholium 
at the end of the third book of the ^Principia^ of Newton ; 

"The Supreme God exists necessarily, and by the same neces- 
sity he exists always and eve where. Whence also he is all 

i2 
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siniilar^ all eye, all caV;, all l)rainj all nvm, all power to perceive, 
to undcrstanil, and to act, but in a manner not at all human, 
not at all corporeal j in a manner utterly unknown to ua. As 
a blind man lias no idea of colours, so have we no idea of the 
niaiinor by which the all-wdsc God perceives and understands 
all tilings. He is utterly void of all body and bodily figure, 
and can therefore neither be seen, uor heard, nor toucliecl, nor 
ought to l)e worshipped under the representation of any cor- 
poreal thing. Wc have ideas of his attributes, but what the 
real substance of anylliiug is we know not,*'^ 

To the Elcatic sysLeni thus originating with Xenophanes is 
to be attributed the dialectic pliase liencoforward so promi- 
nently exhibited by Greek philosophy. It abandoned, for the 
most part, the pursuits which had occupied the lonians, — the 
investigation of visible nature, the phenomena of material 
things, and the laws presiding over them; conceiving such 
to he merely deceptive, and attaclnng itself to what seemed to 
be the only true knowledge — an investigation of Being and 
of God. By the Eleats, since all change appeared to be an 
impossibility, the plicnoniena of succession presented by the 
world were regarded as a pure illusion, and they asserted that 
time, and motion, and space are phantasms of the imagina- 
tion, or vain deceptions of the senses. They therefore sepa- 
rated reason from opinion, attributing to the former concep- 
tions of ai)solnte truth, and to the latter imperfections arising 
Pftrmemdea from the fictious of seuse. It was on this principle that Par- 
andopinion mcnides divided hia work on Nature into two hooks, the 
first on reason, the second on opinion. Starting fi'om the 
3iaturc of Being, the uncreated and unchangeable, he denied 
altogether the idea of succession in time, and also the relations 
of space, and pronounced change and motion, of whatever kind 
they are, to he mere illusions of opinion. His pantheism ap- 
■pftuiiiotSjt. pears iti the declaration that the All is thought and intelli- 
gence; and this, iudacd, constitutes the essential feature of 
his doctrine ; for, by thus placing thought and being in paral- 
lelism with each other, and interconnecting them by the con- 
ception that it i^ for the sake of being that thought exists^ he 
showed that they ihust necessarily be conceived of as one. 
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Sack profound doctrines occupied the first book of the poem 
of Parmenides j in the second lie treated of opinioUj which, as 
WG have said^ is alfcogctlier dependent on the senses, and tlicre- 
fore unreliable, not however that it must necessarily be ab- 
solutely false, It is scarcely possible for us to reconstruct 
from the remains of his works the details of his theory, or to 
show his approach to the Ionian doctrines by the assumption 
of the existence in nature of two opposite species — ethereal 
fire and heavy iiiglit; of an equal proportion of which all 
things consist, fire being the true, and night the phenome- 
nal. Prom such an unsubstantial and delusive basis it would 
not repay us, cvcti if wc had the means of aoconiplislhiig it, 
to give an exposition of his physical system. In many re- 
spects it degenerated into a wild vagary ; as, for example, 
when he placed an overruling d tern on in the centre of the phe- 
nomenal world. Nor need we he detained by his extravagant 
reproduction of the old doctrine of the generation of animals 
from miry clay, nor follow his explanation of the nature of 
mail, Avho, since he is composed of light and darkness, partici- 
pates in both, and can never ascertain absolute truth. By 
other routes, and upon far less fanciful principles, modern phi- 
losophy has atlast come to the same melancholy conclusion. 

The doctrines of Parmenides w’ere carried out by Zeno the Doctrines 
Eleatic, who is said to have been bis adopted son. He brought niUcs carl 
into use the method of refuting error by the reduciio ad 
Burdum. llis compositions were in prose, and not in poetry, 
as w'erc those of his predecessors. As it had been the object of 
Parmenides to establUh the existence of the One,” it was the 
object of Zeno to establish the non-existence of ^^thc Many.” 
Agreeably to such principles, he started from the position that 
only one thing really exists, and that all others are mere mo- 
difications or appearances of it. lie denied motion, but ad- 
mitted the appearance of itj regarding it as a name given to 
a series of conditions, each of which is necessarily rest. This 
dogma against the possibility of motion he maintained by four 
arguments j the second of them is fclie celebrated Achilles 
puxKle* It is thus stated : Suppose Achilles to run ten times 
as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has the start, Achilles 
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can never overtake liim; for, if they arc separated at first by 
an interval of a tliou5,aiid foet_, when Achilles has run these 
tliousaud feet the tortoise will have run a hundred, and when 
Aclulles has run these hundred the tortoise ■will liave got ou 
ten, and so on for ever ; therefore Acliillcs may run for ever 
without overtaking the tortoise.’’’^ Such were his arguments 
against the existence of motion \ his proof of the existence of 
One, the indivisible and infinite, may thus bo stated: — 
suppose that the one is divisible is to suppose it finite, If di- 
visible, it must be infinitely divisible. Eat suppose two things 
to exist, thou there must necessarily be an interval between 
those two— something separating and limiting them. What 
is tlmt something? It is some other thing. But then, if not 
the sayne thing, H also must be separated and limited, and so 
on ad wfuntnyn, Thus only one thing can exist as the sub- 
stratum for all manifold appearances,^^ Zeno furnishes us 
■^vith au illustration of the uiireliahility of the indications of 
sense in his argument against Protagoras. It may be here in- 
troduced as a specimen of his method : He asked if a grain 
of corn, or the ten- thousandth part of a grain would, when it 
fell to the ground, make a noise. Being answered in the nega- 
tive, he further asked ^yhetbcr, then, would a measure of corn. 
This being necessarily affirmed, ho then demanded whether 
the measure was not in some determinate ratio to the single 
grain; as this could not be denied, he was able to conclude, 
cither, then, the bushel of com makes no noise on falling, or 
else the very smallest portion of a grain does the same.^^ 

To tlic names already given as belonging to the Eleatic 
school may be added that of Mclissus of Samos, who also 
founded his argument on the nature of Being, deducing its 
unity, unchangeability, and indivisibility. He denied, like the 
rest of his school, all change and motion, regarding them as 
■mere illusions of the senses. Prom the indivisibility of being 
he inferred its incorporeality, and therefore denied all bodily 
existence. 

The list of Eleatic philosophers is doubtfully closed by the 
mxm of Emixjdoeles of Agrigentum, who in legend almost 
rivals Pythagoras. In the Eiisfc he learned medicine and ma- 
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giCj the art of 'working iniracles, of producing rain and Avind. 
lie decked himself 'in priestly garments, a golden girdle, and 
a crown, proclaiming himself to be a god. It is said by some 
that he never died, but ascended to the skies in the midst of 
a supernatural glory. By some it is related that he leaped 
into the crater of Etna, that, the manner of his death being 
unknown, he might still continue to pass for a god, — an ex- 
pectation disappointed by an eruption which cast out one of his 
brazen sandals. 

Agreeably to the school to which he belonged, he looked to 
Reason mid distrusted the Senses. From his fragments it 
has been inferred that ])c was sceptical of the guidance of the 
former as well as of the latter, founding his distrust on the 
imperfection the soul has contracted, and for whioli it has 
been condemned to existence in tliis world, and even to trans- 
migration from body to body. Adopting the Elea tic doctrine 
that like can he only known by like, fire by fire, love by love, 
the recognition of the divine by man is sufficient proof that 
the divine exists. His primary elements were four, — earth, 
air, fire, and water; to these he added two principles, love 
and hate. The four elements he regarded as four gods, or 
divine eternal forces, since out of them all things are made. 

Love he regarded as the creative power, the destroyer or 
modifier being hate. It is obvious, therefore, that in him^Torabgiea 
the strictly philosophical system of Xenophanes had dcgciie- ^iipSio- 
rated into a mixed and mystical view^, in which the physical, 
the metaphysical, and the moral were confounded together; 
and that, as the necessaiy consecpuence of such a state, the 
principles of knowledge were becoming unsettled, a suspicion 
arising that all philosophical systems were unreliable, and a 
general scepticism \vas already setting in. 

To this result, in no small degree, the labours of Democri- 
tus of Abdcra also tended. He had bad the advantages de- 
rived from wealth in the })roQuremeut of knowledge, for it is 
said that his father was rich enough to be able to eutertaiu 
the Persian king Xerxes, who was so gratified thereby that 
he left several Alagi and Chaldeans to complete the education 
of the youth. On their fathcris death, Democritus, dividing 
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^vitk liib brothers the estate, took as his portion the share ecu- 
siatiug of nioucy, leaving to them the lauds, tliat he might bo 
belter able to devote liimself to travelling. lie passed into 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Persia, and India, gathering kno^vledge from 
all those sources. 

According to Democritus, ^‘■Nothing is true, or, if so, is not 
certain to us.” Nevertheless, as in his system sensation con- 
stitutes thought, and at the same time is but a change in the 
sentient being, sensations are of necessity true;” from which 
sSoinowhat obscure passage wc may infer that, in the view of 
Democritus, though sensation is true subjectively, it is not 
true objectively. The the bitter, the hot, the cold, arc 

simply creatious of the mind j but in the outer object to which 
wc append them, atoms and space alone exist, and our opinion 
of tlie properties of such objects is founded upon images emitted 
by them falling upon the senses. Confounding in this manner 
sensation with thought, and making them identical, he more- 
over included llefieetiou as necessary for true knowledge^ Sen- 
sation by itself being unreliable. Thus, though Sensation may 
indicate to us that sweet, bitter, hot, cold occur in bodies, 
Reflection teaches that this is altogether an illusion, and -that 
in reality atoms and space alone exist. 

Devoting his attention, then, to the problem of perception, 
— liovr the mind becomes aware of the existence of external 
things, — he resorted to the liypo thesis that they constantly 
throw off images of themselves, which are assimilated by the 
air through which they have to pass, and enter the soul by 
pores in its sensitive oi’gans. Hence such images, being 
merely of the superficial form, are necessarily imperfect and 
untrue, and so, therefore, must be the knowledge yielded by 
thorn. Democritus rejected the one element of the Eleatics, 
affirming that there must be many; but he did not receive the 
four of Empedocles, nor his principles of love and hate, nor the 
hommomcrise of Anaxagoras. He also denied that the primary 
elements had any sensible qualities whatever. He conceived of 
all things as being composed of invisible, intangible, and indi- 
’TOibte particles or atoms, which by rcHson of variation in their 
can%uratiQn, coruhiiiatian, or {losibion, give rise to the varie- 
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ties of forms : to the atom lie imputed self- existence and eter- 
nal duration. Ills doctrine, therefore, explains how it is that 
the many can arise from the one, and in iliis particular ho re- 
conciled the apparent contradictious of the loriiaiis and Elcatics. 

The theory of chemistry, as it now exists, essentially includes 
his views. The general formative principle of nature he re- 
garded as being destiny or fate ^ bub there are indications that resistless 
by this he meant nothing more than irreversible law. 

A system thus based upon severe mathematical considera- 
tions, and taking as its starting-point a vacuum and atoms, — 
the former actioalcss and passionless; which considers the 
production of new tilings as only new aggregations, and the 
de'eayof the old as separations ; Avhich recognizes in compound 
bodies specific arrangements of atoms to one another; which 
can rise to the conception tliat even a single atom may con- 
stitute a world, — such a system may commend itself to our 
attention for its results, but surely not to our approval, when 
we find it carrying us to the conclusions that even mathe- 
matical cognition is a mere semblance; that the soul is only 
a finely-constituted form fitted into the grosser bodily frame; 
that even to reason itself there is an absolute impossibility of is lol ta 
all certainty ; that scepticism is to be indulged iu to that de- ^ 
gree that we may doubt whether, wlien a cone has been cut 
.asunder, its two surfaces are alike; that tlic final result of 
human inquiry is the absolute demonstration that man is in- 
capable of knowledge; that even if the truth is in his possea- 
sioUj ho can never bo* certain of it ; that the world is an illusive 
phantasm, and that there is no Gfod. 

I need scarcely refer to the legendary stories related of Ee- 
mocritus, as that he put out his eyes with a burning-glass that tus. 
he might no longer be deluded with their false indications, 
and more tranquilly exorcise his reason, — a fiction bearing up- 
on its face the contcmpUious accusation of his antagonists, but, 
by the stolidity of subsequent ages, received as an actual fact 
instead of a sarcasm. As to his habit of so constantly deri- 
ding the knowledge and follies of men that he universally ac- 
quired the epithet of the laughing philosopher, wc may receive 
the opinion of the great pljysician Ilippocrales, wdio, being re- 
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quested hy the people of Abdera to cure him of his aiadncss, 
ai’tcr long discoursing with him^ e\pressed himself penetrated 
with admiration; and even with the most profound veneration 
for him, and rebuked those who had sent liim with the remark 
that they the na selves were the more distempered oi the two. 

Thus far European Greece had done but little in the cause 
of philosophy, The chief schools were in Asia Minor, or 
among the Greek colonies of Italy. But the time had now 
arrived when the mother country was to enter upon a dis- 
tinguished career, though, it must be confessed, from a most 
unfavourable begmuing. This was by no means the only oc- 
casion on w'hich the intGllcctiud activity of the Greek colo- 
nics made itself felt in the destinies of Europe. The mer- 
cautilo character in a community has ever been found con- 
ducive to mental activity and })liysical adventure; it holds in 
light esteem prescriptive opinion, and puts things at the ac- 
tual value they at the time possess. If the Greek colonies thus 
discharged the important fonction of introducing and dissemi- 
nating speculative philosophy, we shall find them again, five 
hundred years later, occupied with a similar task on the advent 
of that period in which philosophical speculation, was about to 
be supplanted by religious faith. For there cun be no doubt 
that, humanly speaking, the cause of the rapid propagation of 
Christianity, in its first ages, lay in the extraordinary facili- 
ties existing among the commercial communities scattered all 
around the shoi’cs of the Mediterranean Sea, from the ports of 
the Levant to those of France and Spain, An incessant in- 
tercourse was kept up among them during the five centuries 
before Christ; it became, under Roman influence, more and 
more active, and of increasing political importance. Such a 
state of things is in the highest degree conducive to the pro- 
pagation of thought, and indeed to its origination, through 
the constant excitement it furnishes to intellectual activity. 
Commercial communities, in this respect, present a striking 
contrast to agricultural. By their aid speculative philosophy 
was rapidly disseminated everywhere, as 'was subsequently 
Christianity. Bat the agrieulturists steadfastly adhered with 
inweBcus stolidity to their ancesti’al traditions and polythe* 
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istic absurdities^ until tbc very designatiou — paganism — under 
which their system passes was given as a nickname derived 
from themselves. 

The intellectual condition of the Greek colonies of Italy 
and Sicily has not attracted the attention of critics in the (‘Tu*ooftiio 
manner it deserves. Por^ though its political result may ap- ^lomoa. 
pear to those whose attention is fixed by mere material aggrau- 
cUsement to have been totally eclipsed by the subsequent power 
of the Roman republic^ to one wdio looks at things in a more 
general -^vay it may lie a probable inquiry wbctlicr the philoso- 
pliy cultivated in those towns has not^ in tlic course of ages, 
produced as solid and lasting results as the military achieve- 
mcnfcb of the 3*ltcrnal City. The relations of the Italian penin- 
sula to the career of European civilization are to be classified 
under three cpocliSj the first coircsponding to the philosopliy 
generated in the southern Greek towns, — this Avould Lave at- 
tained the elevation long before reached in the advanced 
systems of India had it not been prevented by the rapid de- 
Yelopoment of Roman power ; the second presents the military 
influence of republican and imperial Rome; to the third be- 
longs the agency of ecclesiastical Rome^ for the production 
of the last we shall find hereafter that the two preceding con- 
spire. The Italian effect upon the whole has therefore been 
pliilosophical, material, and mixed. "We are greatly in want 
of a history of the first, for which doubtless many facts still 
remain to a painstaking and enlightened inquirer. 

It was on account of her small territory and her numerous 
population that Greece was obliged to colonize. To these mo- colonial 
tives must be added internal dissensions, and particularly the 
consequences of unequal marriages. So numerous did these 
colonicfi* and their oflislioots become, that a great Greek influ- 
ence pervaded all the Mediterranean shoves and many of the 
most important islands, attention more particularly being paid 
to the latter, from their supposed strategical value; thus, in 
tlie opinion of Alexander the Great, the command of the 
Mediterranean lay in the possession of Cyprus. The Greek 
colonists were filibusters; they seized by force the women 
wherever they settled, but their children were taught to speak 
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tiic patcrna-l laiiguagc^ as lias been the case in more recent 
times with the descendants of the Spaniards in America. The 
wealth of some of these Greek colonial towns is said to have 
been incredible. Croton was more than twelve miles in circum- 
ference; and Sybaris, another of the Italiot cities, was so luxu- 
rious and dissipated as even to give rise to a proverb. The pro- 
sperity of these places was due to two causes : they were not 
only the centres of great agricultural districts; but carried ou 
an active commerce in all directions; the dense population of the 
mother country offenng them a steady and profitable market ; 
they also mauitained an active traffic -with all the Mediterra- 
nean cities; thuS; if they furnished Athens with corn, they also 
furtiishcd Carthage with oil. In the Greek cities connected with 
this colonial system, especially in AthenS; the business of ship- 
building and navigation was so extensively prosecuted as to 
give a special character to public life. Tii other parts of Greece, 
as in Sparta, it was altogether different. In that state the laws 
of Lycurgus had abolished private property ; all things were 
held in common; it was savage life reduced to a system, and 
therefore there was no object in commerce. But in Athens; 
so far from being dishonourable w’as commerce regarded, that 
some of the most illustrious men, whose names have descended 
to us as philosophers, were occupied with mercantile pursuits. 
Aristotle kept a druggist^s shop in Athens, and Plato sold oil 
ill Egv’pt. 

It was the intention of Athens, had she succeeded in the cou- 
; cjuest of Sicily, to make an attempt upon Carthage, foreseeing 
therein the dominion of the Mediterranean, as was actually 
realized subsec|ueiitly by Rome. The destruction of that city 
constituted the point of ascendency in the history of the Great 
Republic. Carthage stood upon a peninsula forty-five miles 
round, with a neck only three miles across. Her territory has 
been estimated as having a sca-lino of not less than 1400 miles, 
and containing three hundred towns; she had also possessions 
in Spain, in Sicily, and other Mediterranean islands, acquired 
not by conquest but by colonization. In the silver-mines of 
Spain she employed not fewer than forty thousand men. In 
these respects ehe was guided by tlm maxims of licr Phoenician 
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ancestry^ for llic Tyrians liad colonized for depots^ and had 
forty stations of that kind in tlie Mediterranean. Indeed, 

Cartluagc herself originated in that way, owing her dcvelope- 
ment to the position she held at the junction of the east and 
M'cst basins. The Carthaginian merchants did not carry for 
like, but dealt in their commodities, This implied an exten- 
sive system of depots and bonding. They had anticipated many 
of the devices of modern commerce. They effected insurances, 
made loans on bottomry, and it has been supposed that their 
leathern money may have been of the nature of our bank- 
notes, 

In the preceding Chapter we have spoken of tlic attempts of Attempts of 
the Asiatics on Egypt and the south shore of the IMediterra- at domitium 
ncan ; wo have now to turn to their operations on the north 
shore, the consequences of which are of the utmost interest in 
the liktory of philosophy. It appears that the cities of Asia 
"Minor, after their contest with the Lydian kings, had fallen an 
easy prey to the Persian power. It remained, therefore, only 
for that power to pass to the European continent. A pretext 
is easily found where the policy is so clear. So far as the inter- 
nal condition of Greece was concerned, nothing could be more 
tempting to an invader. There seemed to be no bond of anion 
between the different tovrns, and indeed the more prominent 
ones might be regarded as in a state of chronic revolution. In 
Athens, since b.c. 022, the laws of Draco had been supplanted 
by those of Solon; and again and again the government had 
been seized by violence or gained through intrigue by one ad- 
venturer after another. Under these cireumstauces the Per- Contest t>o- 
Siam king passed an army into Europe. The military events and the 
of both this and the succeeding invasion under Xerxes have 
been more than sufficiently illustrated by the brilliant imagina- 
tion of the lively Greeks, It was needless, however, to devise 
such fictions as the million of men who crossed into Europe, 
or the two hundred thousand who lay dead upon the field after 
the battle of Platjca. If there were nob such stubborn facts The fifty* 
m the capture and burning of Athens, the circuinstauce that lud 
these wars lasted for fifty years would he sufficient to itiform 
us that all the advantages were not on one side. Wars do not 
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last so long ^vitliout bringitig npon both parties disasters as well 
as confevriiig glories; and liacl tliese been as cKterminating and 
overwhelming as classical autliors have supposedj our surprise 
jnay wdl be excited that the Persian annals have preserved so 
little xiiemory thereof. Greece did not perceive that if pos- 
terity must take her accounts as true^ they must give the palm 
of glory to Persia^ who coulcb with unfaltering perseverance, 
pertbist in attacks illustrated by such vmparalleled catastrophes. 
She did not perceive that the annals of a nation may be more 
splendid from their exhibiting a courage wdiich could bear up 
for half a century against continual disasters, and extract vic- 
tory at last from defeat. 

In inirsuauce of their policy, the Persians extended their 
dominion to Cyreiic and Barca on the south, as well as to 
Thrace and Macedonia on the north. The Persian wars gave 
lisc to tliat wonderful developemcnt in Greek art which has so 
worthily excited the admiration of subseej^uent ages* The asser- 
tion is quite true that after those wars the Greeks could form 
in sculpture living men* On the part of the Persians, these 
military undertakings were not of the base kind sso common in 
antiqriity ; they were the carrying out of a policy conceived 
with great ability, their object being to obtain countries for 
tribute and not for devastation. The great critic Niebuhr, by 
whose opinions I am guided in the views I express of these 
events, admits that the Greek accounts, when examined, pre- 
sent little that was possible* The Persian empire does not 
seem to have suffered at all ; and Plato, whose opinion must 
be considered as of very great authority, says that on the 
whole, the Persian wars reflect extremely little honour on the 
Greeks. It was asserted that only thirty-one towns, and most 
of them small ones, were faithful to Greece, Treason to her 
seems for years in succession to have infected all her ablest 
men- It was not Pansanias alone who wanted to be king un- 
der the supremacy of Persia. Such a satrap would have borne 
about the same relation to the great king as the modern pasha 
does to the Grand Seignior. However, we must do justice to 
those able men. A kixig was what Greece in reality required j 
had she secured one at this time strong enough to hold her 
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coTi flic ting interests in clicck, slie would have become the mis- 
tress of the world. Her leading men saw this. 

The elevating elFect of the Persian wars was chiefly felt in 
Athens, It was there that the graiicl developemeiit of pure 
art, literature, and science took place. As to Sparta, she re- progresg. 
inained barbarous as she liad ever been ; the Spartans conti- 
nuing robbers and impostors, in tbeir national life exhibiting 
not a single feature that can be commended. Mechanical art pro- 
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reached its perfection at Corinth j real art at Athens, finding 
a multitude not only of true, but also of new expressions. 

Before Pericles the only style of architecture was the Doric j 
his became at once the age of perfect beauty. It also became 
the age of freedom in thinking, and departure from the national 
faith. In this respect the history of Pericles and of Aspasia 
is very significant. 1 1 is, also, was the great age of oratory, 
but of oratory leading to delusion, the democratical forms of 
Athens being altogether deceptive, power ever remaining in the 
hands of a few leading men, who did everything* The true 
papular sentiment, as w^as almost always the case under those 
ancient republican institutions, could find for itself no means 
of expression. The great men were only too prone to regard 
their fellow-citizens as a rabble, mere things to he played ofF 
against one another, and to consider that the objects of life are 
dominion and lust ; that love, self-sacrifice, and devotion are 
fictions; that oaths are only good for deception, 

Though the standard of statesmanship, at the period of the 
Persian wars, was very low, there can be no doubt that among 
the Greek leaders were those who clearly understood the causes 
of the Asiatic attack, and hence, with an institict of self-pre- 
servation, defensive alliances ivei'e continually maintained with 
Egypt. When their valour and endurance had given to the Thtj tmty 
Greeks a gloiious issue to the war, the articles contained in the 
final treaty manifest clearly the motives and understandings of 
both parties, No Persian vessel was to appear between the 
Cyancan Eocks and Glielidonian Islands; no Persian army to 
approach within three flays^ journey of the Mediterranean Sea, 
n*c.<(49* 

To Athens herself the war had given political supremacy. 
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Wg need only look at her condilion fifty years after the battle 
of PUitfea. Slic was the mistres's of more than a thousand miles 
of the coast of Asia j\riuor; slie held as dependencies more 
than forty islands ; she controlled the straits between Europe 
and Asia; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean and the Black 
Seas uncontrolled ; she had monopolized the trade of all the 
adjoining countries ; her magazines were full of the most valu- 
able objects of commerce. From the asbea of the Persian fire 
she had risen up so supremely beautiful that her temples^ her 
^110 1)0- statues^ her works of art, in their exquisite perfection, have 
n‘iiipn of since Inicl no parallel in the world. Her intellectual supremacy 
equalled her political. To her, as to a focal point, the rays of 
light from every direction converged. The pbilosopbers of 
Italy and Asia Minor directed their steps to her as to the ac- 
knowledged centre of mental activity, As to Egypt, an utter 
ruin had befallen her since she was desolated by the Persian 
arms. Yet we must not therefore infer that though, as con- 
querors, the Persians had trodden out the most aged civiliza- 
tion on the globe, as sovereigns they were haters of knowledge, 
or merciless as kings. AYe must not forget that the Greeks of 
Asia Minor were satisfied with their rule, or, at all events, pre- 
ferred rather to remain their subjects than to contract any per- 
manent political connections with the conquering Greeks of 
Europe. 

In this condition of political glory, Athens became not only 
the birthplace of new and beautiful productions of art, founded 
on a more just appreciation of the true than had yet been at- 
tained to in any previous age of the world, and which, it may 
be added, have never been surpassed, if indeed they had been 
equalled since, but she also became tlie receptacle for every 
philosophical opinion, new and old. Ionian, Italian, Egyptian, 
Persian, all were brought to her, and contrasted and compared 
together. Indeed, the philosophical celebrity of Greece is al- 
together due to Athens. The rest of the co\uitYy participated 
but little in the cultivation of learning. It is a popular error 
that Greece, in the aggregate, was a learned country. 

We have alretvdy seen how the researches of individual in- 
qmrers, passing from point to point, had conducted them, 5 u 
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many iiistanccsj to a snspicion of tlie futility of human hno^v- 
Jcdgo ; and looking at the results reached by the successive 
pliiloso^diical scliools^, -we cannot fail to remark that there was 
a general tendency to scepticism. We have seen how, from 
the material and tangible beginnings of the lonians^ the Eleatics 
land us not only in a blank atheism^, but in a disbelief of the 
c\i stance of the world. And though it may be said that these 
were only the isolated results of special schools^ it is not to be 
forgotten that they were of schools the most advanced. The 
time had now arrived when the name of a master was no more 
to u£iurp the place of reason^ as had boon hitherto the case; 
when those lust results of the different methods of philosophi- 
sing were to 1)0 brought together, a criticism of a higher ordei' 
established, and coneluMons of a higher order clcdaced. 

Thus it will ever be ith fill human investigation. The pvi- 
initive philosophical elements from whioh we start are exa- iiighor 
mined, first by one and then by another, each drawing his own 
special conclusions and deductions, and each firmly believing 
ill the truth of his inferences. Eacli analyst has seen the whole 
subject from a particular point of view, without concerning 
himself with the discordances, contradictions, and incompati- 
bilities obvious enough when his conclusions come to be com- 
pared with those of other analysts as skilful as himself. In 
process of time, it needs must be that a new school of ex- 
aminers will arise, wdio, taking tlie results at which their pre- 
decessors have arrived from au examination of the primary 
elements, will institute a secondary comparison — a comparison 
of results with results; a comparison of a higher ordex*, and 
more likely to lead to absolute truth. 

Perhaps I cannot better convey what I here mean by 
secondary and higher analysis of philosophical questions than sequent 
by introducing, as an illustration, what took place subsequently hiX^, 
in Rome thi’ough lier policy of universfd religious toleration* 

The priests and followers of every god and of every faith were 
permitted to pursue without molestation their special forms of 
worsliip. Of these, it may be supposed that nearly all were per- 
fectly sincere in their adhesion to tlieir special divinity, and, 
of the occasion hud iriseu, could have furnished unanswer- 
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able argumouts in bcluilf of his supremacy and of the truth 
of his doctrines, Yet it is very clcavj that by thus bringing 
these several primary systems into contact, a comparison of a 
secondary and of a higher order, and therefore far more likely 
to approach to absolute truth, must needs be established be- 
tween them. It is very well known that the popular result of 
this secondary examination was the philosophical rejection of 
polytheism. 

Hif* ^ vSo, in AtlicuB, the result of the secondary examination of 

• philosophical systems and deductions was scepticism as regards 
them all, and the rise of a new order of men — the Sophists — 
who not only rejected the validity of all foi’uier philosophical 
metliodsj but carried their iuiidelity to a degree plainly not 
warranted by the facts of tUo case, in ibis, that they not only 
denied that luunau reason had thus far succeeded in ascertain- 
ing anything, but even afRrrned that it is iiicapable, from its 
very nature, as rlependent on human organization, or the con- 
dition iinrler which it acts, of determining the truth at all) 
nay, that even if tlie truth is actually in its possession, since 
it has no criterion by wliicli to recognize it, it cannot so raucli 
as bo certain that it is in such possession of it. From these 
principles it follows that since we have no standard of the 
true, neither can wo have any standard of the good, and that 
our ideas of what is good and what is evil are altogether pro- 
duced by education or by convention ; or, to use the phrase 
adopted by the Sophists, ^4t is miglit that makes right/^ 
■Right and 'wrong are hence seen to be mere fictions created 
by society, having no etcriml or absolute existence in nature. 
Hie will of a monarch, or of a majority in a community, 
declares what the law shall be; the law defines what is riglit 
and what is wrong; and these, therefore, instead of having an 
actual existence, arc mere tUusiaiis, owing their birth to the 
exercuHO of force. It is might that has determined and defined 
lu'jr ntjwt what is right. And hence it follows that it is needless for a 
tmm to trouble lumsclf with the monitions of conscience, or to 
ugrtiUEy. troubled thereby, for conscience, instead of being attything 
real, is an imaginary fiction, or, at tlio best, owes its origin to 
education, and is the oreatiou of our social state. lienee the 
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wise will give himself no concern as to a meritorious act or a 
crimCj seeing tliat the one is intrinsically neither better nor 
worse than the other ; but he will give himself sedulous con- 
cern as respects his outer or external relations^ — his position in 
society ; conforming his acts to that standard which they in 
their wisdom or foll}^ but in the exercise of their might, have 
declared shall be regarded as right. Or, if his occasions are 
such as to make it for his interest to depart from the social 
rule, let him do it in secrecy * or, what is far bettor, let him 
cultivate rhetoric, that noble art by which the wrong may be 
made to appear the right ; by which he who has committed a 
crime may so mystify society as to deliiflc it into the belief 
that be is worthy of praise ; and by which he may prove that 
liis oneiny, who lias really performed sonic meritorious deed, 
has been guilty of a cririic. Animated by such considerations, 
the Sophists passed from place to place, offering to sell, for a 
sum of money, a knowledge of the rhetorical art, and disposed 
of their services in the instruction of the youth of wealthy and 
iiolde familica. 

What shall we say of such a system and of such a state of 
tilings? Simply this; that it indicated a complete mental 
and social clemoralization, — mental demoralization, for tlie 
principles of knowledge were sapped, and man persuaded that 
his reason was no guide, social demoralization, for he was 
taught that right and ivrong, virtue and vice, conscience, and 
law, and God, are imaginary fictions ; that there is no harm 
in the commission of sin, though there may bo harm, as as- 
suredly there is folly, in being detected therein; that it is ex- 
cellent for a man to sell his country to the Persian king', pro- 
vided that the sum of money he receives is large enough, and 
that the transaction is so darkly conducted that the public, 
and particularly liis enemies, can never find it out. Let him 
never forget that patriotism is the first delusion of a simpleton, 
and the last refuge of a knave. 

Such were the results of the first attempt to correct the 
partial philosophies, by submitting thorn to the mcitsiiro of a 
more imxvci‘sal one; £such the maimer in which, instead of 
only losing their exclusiveness and imperfections by their 

tc2 
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contact with one another, they were wrested from ilicir proper 
object, and made subservient to the purpose of deception. 
Nor was it alone science that was affected ; already might be 
discerned the foreshadowings of that conviction which many 
centuries later occasioned the final destruction of polytheism 
iioy reject in Rome. Already, in Athens, the voice of philosophers was 
heard, that among so many gods and so many different wor- 
ships it was impossible for a man to ascertain what was true. 
Already, many even of the educated were overwhelmed with 
t])e ominous suggestion, that if ever it had been the will of 
Heaven to reveal any form of faith to the world, such a re- 
velation, considering its origin, must necessarily have come 
with such power as to override all opposition; that if there 
existed only as many as two forms of faith synclironous and 
successful in tlic world, that fact would of itself demonstrate 
that neither of them are true, and that there never had been 
plead any revelation from an all-wise and omnipotent God. Nor 
pinions was it merely among the speculative men that these infideli- 
ighcffc^^° ties were cherished ; the leading politicians and statesmen had 
asses. become deeply infected with them. It ivas not Anaxagoras 
alone wdio w'as convicted of atheism ; the same charge was 
made against Pericles, the head of the republic, — he who had 
done so much for the glory of Athens, — tlie man who, in prac- 
tical life, was, beyond all question, the first of his age. With 
difficulty he succeeded, by the use of what inffuence remained 
to him, in saving the life of the guilty philosopher, lus friend, 
but in the public estimation he was universally viewed as a 
jjarticipator in his crime. If the foundations of philosophy 
atid those of religion w'cre thus sapped, the foundations of law 
experienced no better fate. The Sophists, who were wander- 
ing all over the world, saw that each nation had its own ideas 
of merit and demerit, and therefore its own system of law ; 
that even in diflerent towns there were contrary conceptions 
of right and wrong, and therefore opposing codes. It is evi- 
dent that in such examinations they applied the sumo princi- 
ples which had guided them in their analysis of philosophy and 
religion, and that the result could he no otherwise than it was, 
to bring them to the conclusion that there is nothing abso- 
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lute in justice or in law. To wliat an appalling condition lias Tho^oiid 
society an'ived_, when it reaches the positive conclusion that athoism. 
there is no truth, no religion, no justico, no virtue in the 
world ; that the only object of human exertion is unrestrained 
ph^^sical enjoyment ; the only standard of a man^s position, 
wealth ; that since there is no possibility of truth, whose 
eternal principles might serve for an uncontrovertible and 
common guide, we should resort to deception and the arts of 
persuasion, that we may dupe others to our purposes; that 
there is no sin in undermining the social contiact; no crime 
in blaspbemy, or rather there is no blasphemy at all, since 
there are no gods ; that man is the measure of all tliiugs,^^ 
as Protagoras teaches, and that ^‘'hc is the criterion of exist- 
ence that thought is the only relation of the thinking sub- 
ject to the object thought of, and that the thinking subject, 
the soul, is nothing more than the sum of the different mo- 
ments of thinking/^ It is no wonder that that Sophist who 
was tlie author of such doctrines should be condemned to 
death to satisfy the clamours of a populace who had not ad- 
vanced sufficiently into the depths of this secondary, this higher 
philosophy, and that it was only by flight that he could save 
himself from the punishment awaiting the opening sentiment 
of his book ; Of the gods I cannot tell whetlicr they are or 
not, for much hinders us from knowing this, — both the ob- 
scurity of the subject and the shortness of lifc/^ It is no 
wonder that the social demoralization spread apace, when men 
like Gorgias, the disciple of Empedocles, were to be found, 
who laughed at virtue, made an open derision of morality, and 
proved, by metaphysical demonstration, that nothing at all 
exists. 

From these statements respecting the crisis to which ancient 
philosophy had arrived, ^ye might be disposed to believe that 
the result was unmitigated evil, for it scarcely deserves men- 
tion that the quibbles and disputes of the Sophists occasioned 
an extraordinary improvement of the Greek language, intro- 
ducing a precision into its terms, and a wonderful dialectical 
skill in its use. For us there may be extracted from these 
melancholy conclusions at leavst one instructive lesson — that it 
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is not during tlie process of decomposition of pliilosopliics^ and 
especially of religions, that social changes occur, for sncIi 
brcakings-iip commonly go on in an isolated, and therefore in- 
nocuous way ; Imt if by chance the fragments and decomposed 
portions arc brought together, and attempts arc made by fu- 
sion to incorporate them anew, or to extract from them, by a 
secondary analysis, what truth they contain, a crisis is at once 
brought on, and — such is the course of events — in the cata- 
strophe that ensues they are coramonly’’all absolutely destroyed. 
It ^ras doubtless their foresight of such consequences that in- 
spired tlie Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages \rith a reso- 
lute purpose of crushing iii the bud every encroachment on 
ecclesiastical authority, and every attempt at individual inter- 
pretation of religious doctrines ; for it is not to be supposed 
that men of clear intellect should be insensible to the obvious 
unreasonableness of many of tlie dogmas that had been con- 
secrated by authority. But if once permission were accorded 
to human criticism and human interpretation, what other issue 
could there be than that doctrine upon doctrine, and sect upon 
sect should arise; that theological principles should imdei'go 
a total decomposition, until scarcely two men could be found 
whose views coincided; nay, even more than that, that the 
same man should change his opinion with the changing inci- 
dents of the diifereut periods of his life? No matter what 
might be the plausible guise of the beginning, and the ostensi- 
bly cogent arguments for its necessity, once let the dccompo’- 
sition commence, and no human power could arrest it until it 
had become thorough and complete. Considering the pres- 
tige, the authority, and the mass of fact to be dealt with, it 
might take ,many centuries for this process to be finished, but 
that that result would at length be accomplished no enlight- 
ened man could doubt* The experience of the ancient Eu- 
ropean world had shown that in the act of such decomposi- 
tions there is but little danger, since, for the time being, each 
sect, and indeed each individual, has a guiding rule of life. 
But as soon as the period of secondary analysis is reached, a 
crisis must inevitably ensue, in all probability involving not 
only religion, hut also the social contract. And though, by 
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the cxerd&c of force on tlio part of the iuterc&ta tlmt are dis^- J)anffov^of 
turLed, aided by that popular sentiment which is abhorrcrifc of uuijriowing 
anarcljy, the crisis might, for a time, be put off, it could not faiU^ 
bo otherwise tliau that Europe should be left in that deplor- 
able state which must be the result when the intellect of a 
people lias outgrown its formulas of faith, — a fearful condi- 
tion to contemplate, for such a dislocation must also affect po- 
litical relations, and necessarily implies revolt against exist- 
ing law. Nations plunged in the abyss of irreligiou must ne- 
cessarily be nations in anarchy. Eor a time their tendency 
to explosion may he kept down by the firm application of the 
hand of power ; but this is simply an antagonism, it is no 
cure. The social putrefaction proceeds, working its way down- 
ward into classes that are lower and lower, until at length it 
involves the institutions that arc relied on for its arrest, Ar- AUsoluto 
mics, the machinery of compression, once infected, the end is 
at hand, but no human foresight can predict what the event 
shall be, especially if the contemporaneous ruling powers have 
either ignorantly or wilfully neglected to prepare society for 
the inevitable trial it is about to undergo. It is the most so- 
lemn of all the duties of governments, when once they have 
become aware of such a momentous condition, to prepare the 
nations for its fearful consequences. Eor this it may, perhaps, 
be lawful for them to dissemble in a temporary manner, as it 
is sometimes proper for a physician to dissemble with his pa- 
tient j it may be lawful for them even to resort to the use 
of force, but never should such measures of doubtful correct- 
ness be adopted without others directed to a preparation of the 
mass of society for the trials through which it is about to pass. 

Such, doubtless, wei’e the profound views of the great Italian 
statesmen of the Middle Ages ; such, doubtless, were the argu- 
ments by which they justified to themselves resistance against 
the beginning ^of the evil, — a course for which Europe has too 
often and unfairly condemned them. 

It remains for us uow to review the details presented in the Smnmai’y 
foregoing pages for the purpose of determining the successive 
phases of developement through which the Greek mind passed. 

It is not with the truth or fallacy of these details that we have 
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to clOj hut with their order of occurrence. They are points en- 
abling us to describe graphically the curve of Grecian intel- 
lectual advance. 

The starting-point of Greek philosopliy is physical and gco- 
centrah The earth is the grand object of the universe, and, 
as the necessary result, erroneous ideas are entertained as to 
the relations and dimensions of the sea and air. This philo- 
sophy was hardly a century old before it commenced to cosmo- 
gonize, using the principles it considered itself sure of. Long 
before it was able to get rid of local ideas, such as upward 
and flown ward in space, it undertook to explain the origin of 
the world. 

But, as advances were made, it was recognized that creation, 
in its various parts, displays intention and design^ the adapta- 
tion of means to secure proposed ends. This suggested a rea- 
soning and voluntary agency, like that of man, in the govern- 
ment of the world ; and from a continual reference to human 
habits and acts, Greek philosophy passed through its stage of 
antliropoid conceptions, 

A little further progress awakened suspicions that the mind 
of man can obtain no certain knowledge ] and the opinion at 
last prevailed that wc have no reliable criterion of truth. In 
the scepticism thus setting in, the approach to Oriental ideas 
is each successive instant more and more distinct. 

This period of doubt was the immediate foi’erunner of more 
correct cosmical opinions. The heliocentric mechanism of the 
planetary system was introduced, the earth deposed to a sab- 
ordinate position. The doctrines, both physical and intellec- 
tual, founded on geocentric ideas, were necessarily endangered, 
and, since these had connected themselves with the prevailing 
religious views, and were represented by important material in- 
terests, the public commenced to practise persecution and the 
philosophers hypocrisy. Pantheistic notions of the nature of 
the world became more distinct, and, as their necessary con- 
sequence, the doctrines of emanation, transmigration, and ab- 
sorption were entertained, Prom this it is but a step to the 
suspicion that matter and motion and time are phantasms of 
the imagination, — opinions embodied in the atomic theory, 
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wliicli asserts that atoms and space alone exist j and which be- 
came more refined when it recognized that atoms arc only 
mathematical points^ and still more so wlien it considered 
them as mere centres of force, The brink of Buddhism was 
here approached. 

As must necessarily ever be the case where men are coex- 
isting in different psychical stages of advance, some having 
made a less^ some a greater intellectual progress, all these, 
which we have described successively, were at last contempo- 
raneously entertained. At this point commenced the action 
of the Sophists, who, by setting the doctrines of one school in 
opposition to those of another, and representing them all as of 
equal value, occasioned the destruction of them all, and the 
philosophy founded on physical speculation came to an end. 

Of this phase of Greek intellectual life, if wo may compare Umfomifcy 
the beginning with the close, wc cannot fail to observe hownlr 
great is the improvement. The thoughts dealt with at the 
later period are intrinsically of a higher order than those at 
the outset. Prom the puerilities and errors with which we 
have thus been occupied, wc learn that there is a definite mode 
of progress for the mind of man j from the history of later 
times we shall find that it is ever in the same direction, 
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CHAPTER V. 

rnE aEEisK ase oe eaitie. 

RISR AND DEC3AND OP ETIIICAL PHnOSOPnX, 

T he Sopliists liad bvouglit on an intellectual anaveby. It 
is not in the nature of liumauity to he contented with 
such a state. Thwarted in its expectations from physics^ the 
Greek mind turned its attention to moj’als. In the progress 
of lifCj it is hut a step from the age of Inquiry to the age of 
Faith. 

Socrates^ who led the way in this movement^ was horn n.c. 
’^469. He has exorcised m infiuence in some respects felt to 
our times. Having experienced the unprodtable results aris- 
ing from physical speculation^ he set in contrast therewith the 
solid advantages to be enjoyed from the cultivation of virtue 
and morality. His life was one perpetual combat with the 
Sophists. His manner of instruction was by conversation^ in 
which, according to the uniform testimony of all who heard 
him, he singularly excelled. He resorted to definitions, and 
therefrom drew deductions, conveying his argument under the 
^ form of a dialogue. Unlike his predecessors, who sought for 
truth in the investigation of outward things, he turned his at- 
tention inward, asserting the supremacy of virtue and its iden- 
tity with knowledge, and the necessity of an adherence to the 
strict principles of justice. Considering the depraved condi- 
tion to which the Sophists had reduced society?, he insisted on 
a change in the manner of education of youth, so as to bring 
it in accordance with the principle that happiness is only to be 
found ill the pursuit of virtue and goodness. Thus, therefore, 
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he coYiaplcicly suhstituicd the moral for the physical^ and in 
this essentially consists the philosophical revolution lie cflccted. 
lie had no school^ properly speakings nor did he claliorate any 
special elliical system ; for to those who inquired how they 
should know good from evil and right from wrong; he recom- 
mended the decisions of the laws of their country. It docs Tho aoi«- 
. , , . . irincaor 

not appear that he ever entered on any inquiry respecting tlic aociuLca. 

nature of God; simply viewing his existence as a fact of which 
there was abundant and incontrovertible proof. Though re- 
jecting the crude religious ideas of his nation^ and totally op- 
posed to anthropomorphism, he carefully avoided the giving 
of public offence by improper allusions to the prevailing su- 
perstition ; nay, even as a good citizen, he set an example of 
conforming to its requirements. In his judgment, the fault of 
the Sophists consisted in this, that they had subverted useless 
speculation, but had substituted no scientific convictions for 
it, 'Nevertheless, if man did not know, he might believe, and 
demonstration might be profitably supplanted by faith. lie 
therefore insisted on the great doctrines of the immortality of 
tlie soul and the government of the world by Providence ] but 
it is not to be denied that there are plain indications, in some 
of his sentiments, that the Supreme Being is the soul of the 
world. He professed that his own chief wisdom consisted in 

IT * ‘1*1. niaUioina. 

the knowledge of lus own ignorance, and dissuaded lus friends liub tmd 
from the cultivation of mathematics and physics, since he af- 
firmed that the former lead to vain conclusions, the latter to 
atheism. In his system everything turns on the explanation 
of terms ; but his processes of reasoning are often imperfect, 
his conclusions, therefore, liable to be incorrect. In this way, 
he maintained that no one would knowingly commit a wrong 
act, because lie that knew a thing to he good would do it; that 
it is only involuntarily that the bad are bad ; that ho who know- 
ingly tells a lie is a better man than he who tells a lie in ig- 
norance; and that it is right to injure one^s enemies, 

From such a statement of the philosophy of Socrates, we Super ficia« 
cannot fail to remark how superficial it must have been; 
perpetually mistakes differences of words for distinctions of 
things ; it also possessed little novelty. The enforcement of 
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movdity cannot be regarded as anything* new, since probably 
there has never been an age in Avhich good men were not to bo 
fonndj who observed as their rule of life the maxims taught 
by Socrates ; and lienee we may reasonably inquire wliat it 
was that has spread over the name of this gre«'it man snch an 
unfading lustre^ and why ho stands out in such extraordinary 
prominence among the bencfactoi s of bis race. 

SiXbiiLr Socrates was happy in two things^ — happy in those who re- 
of Socrates. Corded his JifCj and happy in the circumstances of his death. 

It is not given to every great man to have Xenophon and Plato 
for his biographers ; it is not given to every one who has over- 
passed the limit of life, and, in the natural course of events^ 
has but a little longer to continue, to attain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom in behalf of virtue and morality. In an evil hour for 
the glory of Athens, his countrymen put him to death. It 
was too late when they awoke and saw that they could give no 
answer to the voice of posterity, demanding why they had per- 
petrated this crime. With truth Socrates said, at the close of 
his noble speech to the judges who had condemned him, 
is now time that we depart, — I to die, you to live; but which 
has the better destiny is unknown to all except God/^ The 
future has resolved that doubt. Por Socrates there was re- 
served the happier lot. 

No little obscurity still remains upon the true nature of this 
Bfttione ^ dark transaction. .The articles of accusation wore three: he 
rejects the gods of his country; he introduces new ones; he 
perverts the education of youth. With truth might his friends 
say that it was wonderful that he should be accused of impiety, 
the whole tenor of whose life was reverence for God, — a recog- 
nition not only of the divine existence, but of the divine su- 
permtendence. is only a madman/^ he would say, who 
imputes success in life to human prudence;’-’ and as to the ne- 
cessity of a right education for the young, It is only the wise 
who arc fit to govern men/’ must conclude that the ac- 
cusations were only ostensible or fictitious, and that beneath 
them lay some reality which could reconcile the Athenians to 
the perpetration of so great a crime. 

Shall we find in his private life any explanation of this mys- 
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tcry? XJuforLiinaicily, the fragments which have desccndcfl to 
us are few. To the investigations of classical criticism wc can 
scarcely look with any hope, for classical criticism has liitlierto 
been in a state of singular innocence, so far as the actual affairs 
of life arc concerned. It regards Athenians and Romans not 
as roen and women like ourselves, but as tbc personages pre- 
sented by fictitious literature, whose lives arc exceptions to the 
common laws of human nature ; who live in tbc midst of scenes 
of endless surprises and occurrences ever bordering on the 
marvellous. 

If we examine the case according to every-day principles, we 
cannot fail to remark that the Socrates of our imagination is crates m 
a very different man from the Socrates of contemporaneous 
Athenians. To us he appears a transcendent genius, to whom 
the great names of antiepaity render their profound homage; 
a martyr in behalf of principles, of which if society is devoid, 
bfc itself is scarcely of any worth, and for the defence of which 
it is the highest glory that a man should be called upon to die, 

To them Socrates was no more than an idle lounger in the pub- 
lic places and corners of the streets ; grotesque, and even re- 
pulsive in his person ; affecting, in the oddities of his walking 
and in his appearance, many of the manners of the mountebank, 
Neglecting the pursuit of an honest calling, for bis trade seems 
to have been that of a stone-cutter, he wasted his time in dis- 
coursing wdth such youths as his lecherous countenance and 
satyr-like person could gather around him, leading them astray 
from the gods of Ins country, the llirasy veil of his hypocrisy 
being too transparent to conceal his infidelity. Nevertheless, 
he was a very brave soldier, as those who served with him tes- 
tify. It does not appear that he was observant of those cares 
which by most men are x^roperly considered as paramount, 
giving himself but little concern for the support of his children 
and wife. The good woman Xantippe is, to all appearance, one Xantippo, 
of those characters who are unfairly judged of by the world. 
Socrates married her because of her singular conversational 
powers; and though he himself, according to universal testi- 
mony, possessed extraordinary merits in that respect, he found 
to his cost, w^hen too late, that so commanding were her excel- 
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Icxices that lie "was altogether her inferior. Among iho amu- 
feixig instances related of liis domestic difficulties were the con- 
sequences of his invitations to persons to dine with him when 
there was nothing in the house wherewith to entertain them^ — 
a proceeding severely trying to the temper of Xantippe^ whose 
cause would unquestionably be defended by the matrons of any 
nation. It was nothing but the mortification of a liigh-spiritccl 
woman at the acts of a man who was too shiftless to have any 
concern for his domestic honour. He would not gratify her 
urgent entreaties by accepting from those upon whom he la- 
vished his time the money that was so greatly needed at homo. 
After his condemnation^ she carried her children with her to 
his prison^ and was dismissed by him; as he told his friends^ 
from his appreliciision of her deep distress. To the last we 
see her bearing herself in a manner honourable to a woman 
and a wife. There is surely something wrong in a man^s life 
when the mother of his children is protesting against his con- 
duct; and her complaints arc countenanced by the community. 
In view of all the incidents of the history of Soeratos; wo can 
come to no other conclusion than that the Athenians regarded 
him as an unworthy^ and perhaps a troublesome member of 
neisroaliy society. There can be no doubt that his trial and condemna- 
of poiiKcai tioa were connected with political measures. He himself said 
anmioauy. shoulcl IiavG suffered deatli previously; in the affair of 

Leon of Salamis, had not the government liecu broken up. 
Ills bias was towards aristocracy; not towards democracy. In 
common with his party; he had been engaged in undertakings 
that could not do otherwise tlian entail mortal animosities • and 
it is not to be overlooked that liis indictment w^as brought 
forward by Anytus; who was conspicuous in restoring the old 
order of things. The mistake made by the Athenians was in 
applying a punishment altogether beyond the real offence, and 
in adding thereto the persecution of those who had embraced 
the tenets of Socrates by driving them into exile. Not alone 
admiration for the memory of their master; but a recollec- 
tion of their own wrongS; made these men eloquent eulogists. 
Had Socrates appeared to the Athenians as he appears to us; 
it is not consistent with human proceedings that they should 
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liave acted in so barbarous and totally indefensible a manner, 

If by tlie Demon to whose suggestions Socrates is said to tKg Be- 
have listened anything more was meant than conscience, we Socrates, 
inust infer that he laboured under that mental malady to which 
those arc liable who, either through penury or designedly, sub- 
mit to extreme abstinence, and^ thereby injuring the brain, fall 
into hallucination. Such cases arc by no means of infrequent 
occurrence. Mohammed was alTectcd in that manner. 

After the death of Socrates there arose several schools pro- TUo Megn- 
fessing to be founded upon his pidnciples. The divergences The wise’ 
they exhibited when compared with one another prove how insoSio 
little there was of precision in those principles. Among these 
imitators is numbered Euclid of Megara, who had been in the 
habit of incurring considerable personal risk for the sake of 
listening to the great teacher, it being a capital offence for a 
native of Megara to be found in Athens. Upon their perse- 
cution, Plato and other disciples of Socrates fled to Euclid, 
and were well received by bim. His system was a mixture of 
the Eleatic and Socrabic, the ethical preponderating in his doc- 
trine. He maintained the existence of one Being, the good, 
having various aspects, — wisdom, God, reason, — and showed an 
inclination to the tendency afterward fully developed by the 
Cynical school in his dogma that the wise man should be in- 
sensible to pain. 

With the Mcgaric school is usually classified the Cyrcnaic, 
founded by Aristippus. Like Socrates, he held in disdain picasuW is' 
physical speculations, and directed his attention to the moral, 

In Ins opinion, happiness consists in pleasure ; and, indeed, lie 
recognized in pleasure and pain the criteria of external things* 

Ho denied that we can know anything with certainty, oar 
senses being so liable to deceive usj but, though we may not 
perceive things truly, it is true that we perceive. With the 
Cyrenaic school, pleasure is the great end aucl object of life. 

To those may bo added the Cynical school, founded hy An- 
tistbenes, whose system is personal and ferocious ; it is a battle contempt 
of the mind against the body; it is a pursuit of pleasure of 
mental kind, corporeal enjoyment being utterly unworthy 
a man. Its nature is very well shown in the character of its 
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founder^ who abandoned all tlie conveniences and comforts of 
life, voluntarily encoimtcring poverty and exposure to the in- 
clemency of the seasons. Ills ganiients were of the meanest 
kind, Ills beard neglected, his person hltliy, his diet border- 
ing on starvation. To tlie passers-by this ragged misanthrope 
indulged in contemptuous language, and offended them with 
the indecency of his gestures. Abandoned at last by every 
one except Diogenes of Sinope, he expired in the extreme of 
wretchedness. It had been a favourite doctrine with him that 
friendship and patriotism are altogether worthless \ and in his 
last agony, Diogenes asking him wli ether he needed a friend, 
Will a friend release me from this pain ? ho inquired. 
Diogenes handed him a dagger, saying, ^^This will/^ 
want to be free from pain, but not from lihT Into such 
degradation had philosophy fallen, as represented by the Cy- 
nical school, that it may be doubted whether it is right to iu^ 
elude a man like Antisthenes among those who derive their 
title from their love of wisdom, — a man who condemned the 
knowledge of reading and writing, who depreciated the insti- 
tution of marriage, and professed that he saw no other advan- 
tage from philosophy than that it enabled him to keep com- 
pany with himself. 

of The wretched doctrines of Cynicism were carried to their ut- 
most application by Diogenes of Sinope. In early life he had 
been accustomed to luxury and ease; but his father, who was 
a wealthy banker, having been convicted of debasing the coin- 
age, Diogenes, who in some manner shared in the disgrace, 
was in a very fit state of mind to embrace doctrines implying 
a contempt for the goods of the world and for the opinions of 
men. He may be considered as the prototype of the hermits 
of a later period, in his attempts at the subjugation of the 
natural appetites by means of starvation. Looking upon the 
body as a mere clog to the soul, he mortified it in every possi- 
ble manner, feeding it on raw meat and leaves, and making 
it dwell in a tub. He professed that the nearer a man ap- 
proached to suicide, the nearer ho approached to virtue. He 
wore no other dress than a scanty cloak ; a ^vallet, a stick, and 
a driuking-cup completed his equipment : the cup lie threw 
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a^ay as useless on seeing a boy take \yatcr in the hollow of 
his hanch It was his delight to olT^nd every idea of social 
decency by performing all the acts of life publicly, asserting 
that whatever is not improper in itself ought to he done openly. 

It is said that his death, which occurred in his ninetieth year, 
was in consequence of devouring a neat^s foot raw. From his 
carrying the Socratic notions to an extreme, he merits the 
designation applied to him, ^^thc mad Socrates/^ His con- Hisuroyer- 
tempt for the opinions of others, and his religious disbelief, 
are illustrated by an incident related of him, that having in a 
moment of weakness made a promise to some friends that be 
would offer a sacrifice to Diana, he repaired the next day to 
her temple, and taking a louse from his head, cracked it upon 
her altar. 

"What a melancholy illustration of the tendency of the hu- Decline of 
man mind do those facts ofibr I What a quick yet inevitable 
descent from the morality of Socrates 1 Selfishness is en- 
throned; friendship and patriotism are looked upon as the 
affairs of a fool ; happy is the man who stands in no need of 
a friend; still happier he who h«as not one. No action is 
intrinsically bad ; even robbery, adultery, sacrilege, are only 
crimes by public agreement. The sage will take care how he 
indulges in the weakness of gratitude or benevolence, or any 
other such sickly sentiment. If he can find pleasure, let him 
enjoy it; if pain is inflicted on him, let him bear it; but, 
above all, let him remember that death is just as desirable 
as life, 

If the physical speculations of Greece had ended in sophis- 
try and atheism, ethical investigations, it thus appears, had 
borne no better fruit, Both systems, when carried to their 
consequences, had been found to be not only useless to society, 
but actually prejudicial to its best interests, As far as could 
be seen, in the times of which we are speaking, the prospects 
for civilization were dark and discouraging ; nor did it appear 
possible that any successful attempts could be made to extract 
from philosophy anything completely suitable to the wants of 
man. Yet, in the midst of these discreditable delusions, one 
of the friends and disciples of Socrates, — indeed it maybe said 

VOIi. I. L 
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his chief disciple, — Plato, was laying the foutidation of another 
system, which, though it contained much that was false and 
more that was vain, contained also some things vigorous enough 
to descend to our times. 

Birth of Plato was born about n. c. 426. Antiquity has often de- 
^ liglited to cast a halo of mythical glory around its illustrious 
names. The immortal works of this great philosopher seemed 
to entitle him to more than mortal honours. A legend, into 
the authenticity of which we will abstain from inquiring^ as- 
serted that his mother, Perictione, a pure virgin, suffered an 
immaculate conception through the influences of Apollo. The 
god declared to Ariston, to whom she was about to be married, 
ilic parentage of the child. The wisdom of this great writer 
may justify such a noble descent, and in some degree excuse 
the credulity of his adraiiing and affectionate disciples, who 
gave a ready ear to the stupendous and idle story. 

Hig eduea- To the knowledge acquired by Plato during the eight or ten 
teooHn^. years he had spent with Socrates, he added all that could be 
obtained from the philosophers of Egypt, Cyrcnc, Persia, and 
Tarentum. 'With every advantage arising from wealth and 
an illustrious parentage, if even it was only of an earthly kind, 
for he numbered Solon among his ancestors, he availed him- 
self of the teaching of the chief philosophers of the age, and at 
length, returning to his native country, founded a school in 
the grove of Hecademus. Thrice dming his career as a teacher 
he visited Sicily, on each occasion returning to the retirement 
of his academy. He attained the advanced age of eighty -three 
years. It has been given to few men to exercise so profound 
ail influence on the opinions of posterity, and yet it is said 
that during his lifetime Plato had no friends. He quarrelled 
with most of those who had been his fellow- disciples of So- 
crates; and, as might be anticipated from the venerable age 
to which he attained, and the uncertain foundation upon which 
his doctrines reposed, his opinions were very often contradic- 
tory, and his philosophy exhibited many variations. To his 
doctrines we must now attend. 

toe? of belief of Plato that matter is coeternal with God, 

Plato. The and that, indeed, there arc three primary principles, — God^ 
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matter^ ideas; all animate and inanimate things being fash- pin^ 
ionod by God from matter^ which, being capable of receiving 
any impress, may bo designated with propriety the mother of 
forms. He held that intellect existed before sach forms were 
produced, but not antecedently to matter. To matter ho im- 
puted a refractory or resisting quality, the origin of the dis- 
orders and disturbances occurring in the world ; he also re- 
garded it as the cause of evil, accounting thereby for the pre- 
ponderance of evil, which must exceed the good in proportion 
as matter exceeds ideas. It is not without reason, therefore, 
that Plato Las been accused of Magianism. These doctrines 
are of an Oriental cast. 

The existence of God, an independent and personal maker Hens^oits 
of the world, he inferred from proofs of intelligence and design ence of a' 
presented by natural objects. ^^All in the world is for the 
sake of the rest, and the places of the single parts are so 
ordered as to subserve to the preservation and excellency of 
the whole; hence all things are derived from the operation of 
a divine intellectual cause.-’-’ From the marks of unity in that 
design he deduced the unity of God, whom he regarded as the 
Supreme Intelligence incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change. His god is the fashioner and father of the iniivcrse, 
in contradistinction to impersonal nature. In one sense he 
taught that the soul is immortal and imperishable ; in another, 
he denied that each individual soul either has had or -will con- 
tinue to have an everlasting duration. From what has been 
said on a former page, it -will be understood that this psycho- 
logical doctrine is essentially Indian. His views of the ancient Nature of 
condition and former relations of the soul enabled Plato to intro- 
duce the celebrated doctrine of Heminiscencc, and to account 
for what have other\yise been termed innate ideas. They arc the 
recollections of things with which the soul was once familiar. 

The reason of God contemplates and compx'ehends the ex- 
emplars or original models of all natural forms, whatever they 
may be ; for visible things arc only fleeting shadows, quickly 
passing away ; ideas or exemplars are everlasting, With so 
much power did he set forth this theory of ideas, and, it must 
be added, with so much obscurity, that some have asserted 
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an extramundaiie space in which exist incorporeal beings, the 
ideas or original exemplars of all organic and inorganic forms. 
An illustration may remove some of the obscurity of these views. 
Tims, all men, though they may present diftereut appearances 
when compared with each othci’j are obviously fashioned upon 
the same models to which they all more or less perfectly con- 
form. All trees of the same kind, thougli they may differ from 
one another, are in like manner fashioned upon a common 
model, to which they more or less perfectly conform. To such 
Usompiara models, exemplars, or types, Plato gave the designation of 
01 typos. knowledge thereof is clearly not obtained from 

the senses, but from reflection. Now, Plato asserted that 
these ideas arc not only conceptions of the mind, but actually 
perceptions or entities having a real existence ; nay, more, that 
tliey are the only real existences. Objects are thus only ma- 
terial embodiments of ideas, and in representation are not 
exact ; for correspondence between an object and its model is 
only so far as circumstances will permit. Hence we can never 
determine all tlie properties or functions of the idea from 
an examination of its imperfect material representation, any 
more than we could discover the character or qualities of a man 
from pictures of him, no matter how excellent those pictures 
might be. 

Dootriooo^ The Ideal theory of Plato, therefore, teaches that, beyond 
cence. * this world of clelusivc appearances, this world of material ob- 
jects, there is another world, invisible, eternal, and essentially 
true 3 that, though we cannot trust our senses for the correct- 
ness of the indications they yield, there are other impressions 
upon which we may fall hack to aid us in coming to the truth, 
the reminiscences or recollections still abiding in the soul of 
the things it formerly knew, either in the realm of pure ideas, 
or in the states of former life through which it has passed. 
Por Plato says that there arc souls which, ih periods of many 
thousand years, have successively transmigrated through bodies 
Kecolloc; of various kinds. Of these various conditions they retain a re- 
collection, more faintly or vividly, as the case may be. Ideas 
gi'tttion. seeming to be implanted in the human mind, but certainly 
never communicated to us by the senses, are derived froxn 
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tho&c fora-icr states. If tins recollection of ancient events and 
conditions were absolutely precise and cori'ect^ then man W'ould 
have an innate means for determining the trutli. But such 
reminiscences being, in their nature, imperfect and uncertain, 
rve never can attain to absolute truths With Plato, the Beau- 
tiful is the perfect image of the True. Love is the longing of 
the soul for beauty, the attraction of like for like, the longing 
of the divinity 'within us for the divinity beyond us j and the 
Good, which is beauty, truth, justice, is God, — God in his ab- 
stract state. 

From the Platonic system it therefore followed that science 
is impossible to man, and possible only to God ; that however, 
recollecting our origin, w^e ought not to despair, but elevate 
our intellectual aim as far as wc may ; tliat all knowledge is 
not attributable to our present senses; for, if that were tho 
case, all men would be equally wise, their senses being equal 
in acuteness; but a very large portion, and by far the surest 
portion, is derived from reminiscence of our former states ; 
that each individual soul is an idea; and that, of ideas gene- 
rally, the lower are held together by the higher, and lienee, 
finally, by one which is supreme ; that God is the sum of ideas, God u the 
and is therefore eternal and unchangeable, the sensuous con- ideas, 
ditioiis of time and st^ace having no relation to him, and inap- 
plicable in any conception of his attributes; that he is the 
measure of all things, and not man, as Protagoras supposed ; 
that the universe is a type of him ; that matter itself is an 
absolute negation, and is the same as space ; that the forms 
presented by our senses are unsubstantial shadows, and no 
reality ; that, so far from there being an infinity of worlds, Tho^Tiatiu'e 
there is but one, which, as the work of God, is neither subject widand 
to age nor decay, and that it consists of a body and a soul; ^^^hegods. 
in another respect it may be said to be composed of fire and 
earth, which can only be made to cohere through the intei^- 
medium of air and water, and hence the necessity of the ex- 
istence of the foul’ elements; that of geometrical forms, the 
pyramid corresponds to fire, the cube to earth, the octahedron 
to air, these forms being produced from triangles connected by 
certain numerical ratios; that the entire sum of vitality is 
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cliviflecl by God into seven parts, answering to the divisions 
of the musical octave, or to the seven planets ; that the world is 
an animal, having witliiu it a soul \ for man is warm, and so is 
the world ; man is made of various elements, and so is the 
world ; and, as the body of man. has a soul, so too must the 
world have one \ that there is a race of created, generated, and 
visible gods, who must be distinguished from tlie eternal, their 
bodies being composed for the most part of fire, and in shape 
spherical j that the earth is the oldest and first of the starry 
bodies, its place being in the centre of the universe, or in the 
axis thereof, where it remains, balanced by its own equilibrium ; 
perhaps it is an ensouled being and a generated god; that 
the mortal races are three, answering to earth, air, and water ; 
that the male man was the first made of mortals, and that 
from him the female, and beasts, and birds, and fishes issued 
forth; that the superiority of man depends upon his being a 
religious animal; that each mortal consists of two portions, a 
soul and a body, — their separation constitutes death ; that of 

CTriplocon- thc soul there are two primitive component parts, a mortal 

aUtution of ^ t i -i • tit'*’ t t 

thesoui. and an immortal, the one being made by the created gods, 
and the other by the Supreme; that for the purpose of uniting 
these jiarts together it is necessary that there should he an 
intermedium, and that this is the demonic portion, or spirit ; 
that our mental struggles arise from this triple constitution 
of appetite, spirit, and reason; that reason alone is immortal, 
and the others die; that the number of souls in the universe 
is invariable or constant ; that the sentiment of pre-existence 
proves the soul to have existed before the body ; that since 
the soul is the cause of motion, it can neither be produced 
nor decay, else all motion must eventually cease; that as to 

Ti’iunsmi- the condition of departed souls, they hover as shades around 
the graves, pining for restoration to their lifeless bodies, or 
migrating through various human or brute shapes, but that 
an uaombodied life in God is reserved for the virtuous phi- 
losopher; that valour is nothing but knowledge, and virtue a 
knowledge of good; that the soul, on entering the body, is 
irrational or in a trance, and that the god, the star who formed 
its created part, influences its career, and hence its fortunes 
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raay be ^orcdicted by astrological computations; that there are 
future rewards and punishments^ a residence being appointed 
for the righteous in his kindred star ; for tliosc whose lives 
have been less pure there is a second birth under the form of 
a worn an j and, if evil courses are still persisted in, successive 
transmigrations through various brutes arc in reserve, — the 
frivolous passing into birds, the uuphilosophical into beasts, 
the ignorant into fishes; that the world undergoes periodical 
revolutions by fire and water, its destructions and reproduc- 
tions depending upon the coincidences of the stars. Of Plato’s ThopUysio- 
views of human physiology I can offer no better statement than p|So! 
tbc following, from Hitter : “ A.11 in the human body is formed 
for the sake of the reason, after certain determinate ends. Ac- 
cordingly, first of all, a seat must be provided for the god-like 
portion of the soul, the head, viz., which is round, and similar 
to the perfect shape of the whole, furnished with the organs of 
cognition, slightly covered with flesh, which impedes the senses. 

To the head is given the direction of the whole frame, hence 
its position at the top; and since the mortal creation possesses 
all the six irregular motions, and the head ought not to roll 
upon the ground, the human form is long in its form, with 
legs for walking and arms for serving the body, and the ante- 
rior part is fashioned differently from the posterior. Now, the 
reason being seated in the head, the spirit or irascible soul has 
its seat in the breast, under the head, in order that it may bo 
within call and command of the reason, hut yet separated from 
the head by the neck, that it might not mix with it. The 
concupiscible has likewise its particular seat in the lower part 
of the trunk, the abdomen, separated by the diaphragm from 
that of the irascible, since it is destined, being separate from 
both, to be governed and held in order both by the spirit and 
the reason. For this end God has given it a watch, the liver, 
which is dense, smooth, and shining, and containing in combi- 
nation both bitter and sweet, is fitted to receive and reflect, as 
in a mirror, the images of thoughts. Whenever the reason 
disapproves, it checks inordinate desires by its bitterness; and 
on the other hand, when it approves, all is soothed into gentle 
repose by its sweetness ; moreover, in sleep, or sickness, or in. 
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in&piration^ it becomes proptieiic, so that even the vilest por- 
tion of the body is in a certain degree participant of truth. In 
other respects the lo^^ox portion of the trunk is fashioned with 
equal adaptation for the ends it has to serve. The spleen is 
placed on the left side of the liver^ in order to secrete and carry- 
off the iinpiuities which the diseases of the body miglit pro- 
duce and accumulate. The intestines are coiled many times^ 
in order that the food may not pass too quickly through the 
body^ and so occasion again an immoderate desire for morej 
for such a constant appetite would render the pursuit of philo- 
sophy impossiblej and make man disobedient to the commands 
of the divinity within himP 

The reader will gather from the preceding paragraph how 
much of wisdom and of folly, of knowledge and of ignorance, 
the doctrines of Plato present. I may he permitted to con- 
tinue this analysis of his writings a little further, with the in- 
tention of exhibiting the manner in which he earned his views 
into practice; for Plato asserted that, though the supreme 
good is unattainable by our reason, wo must try to resemble 
God as far as it is possible for the changeable to copy the 
eternal; remembering that pleasure is not the end of man, 
and, though the sensual part of the soul dwells on eating and 
drinking, riches and pleasure, and the spiritual on worldly 
honours and distinctions, the reason is devoted to knowledge. 
Pleasure, therefore, cannot be attributed to the gods, though 
knowledge may; pleasure, which is not a good in itself, but 
only a means thereto. Each of the three parts of the soul has 
its own appropriate virtue, that of reason being wisdom ; that 
of the spirit, courage ; that of the appetite, temperance ; and, 
for the sake of perfection, justice is added for the mutual re- 
gulation of the other three. 

In carrying his ethical conceptions into practice, Plato in- 
sists that the state is everything, and that what is in opposi- 
tion to it ought to be destroyed. He denies the right of pro- 
perty ; strikes at the very existence of the family, pressing his 
doctrines to such an extreme as to consider women as public 
property, to be used for the purposes of the state ; be teaches 
that education should be a governmental duty, nud that 
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religion must be absolute!}^ subjected to tlic politician j that 
cliildrcn do not belong to ttieir parents^ but to the state ; that 
the aim of government should )iot be the happiness of the 
individual^ but that of the whole; and that men are to be 
considered not as meU; but as elements of the state^ a perfect 
subject differing from a slave only in this^ tliat he has the 
state for his master. He recommends the exposure of de- 
formed and sickly infants^ and requires every citizen to be ini- 
tiated into every species of falsehood and fraud. Distinguishing 
between mere social unions and true polities^ and insisting 
that there shall be an analogy between the state and the soul 
as respects triple constitution^ he establishes a division of 
ruler, warriorsj and labourers, — preferring, therefore, a mon- 
archy reposing on aristocracy, particularly of talent. Though 
he considers music essential to education, his opinion of the 
fine arts is so low that he would admit into his state painters 
and musicians only under severe restrictions, or not at all. It 
was for the sake of having tins chimerical republic realized in 
Sicily that he made a journey to Dionysius; audit may be 
added, that it was well for those whom he hoped to have sub- 
jected to the experiment that his wild and visionary scheme 
was never permitted to be carried into effect. In our times, 
extravagant social plans have been proposed, and some have 
been attempted ; but we have witnessed nothing so absurd as 
this vaunted republic of Plato. It shows a surprising igno- 
rance of the acts and wants of man in his social condition. 

Some of the naore important doctrines of Plato are worthy 
of further reflection. I shall therefore detain the reader for a 
short time to offer a few remarks upon them. 

It was a beautiful conception of this philosophy that ideas Gf-rmideur 
are connected together by others of a higher order, and these, concephona 
in their turn, by others still higher, their generality and power 
increasing as we ascend, until finally a culminating point is 
reachedj — a last, a supreme, an all-ruling Idea, which is God. 
Approaching in this elevated manner to the doctrine of an 
Almighty Being, we are free from those fallacies we are other- 
wise liable to fall into when we mingle notions derived from 
time and space with the attributes of God; we also avoid 
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tliose obscurities necessarily encountered when we attempt the 
consideration of the illimitable and eternal. 

Platons views of the immortality of the soul offer a striking 
contrast to those of the popular philosophy and superstition 
of his time. They recall; in many respectS; the doctrines of 
India. In Greece; those who held the most enlarged views 
entertained what might be termed a doctrine of semi-immor- 
tality. They looked for a continuance of the soul in an end- 
less futurity; but gave themselves no concern about the eter- 
nity which is past. But Plato considered the soul as having 
already eternally existed; the present life being only a moment 
in our career ; he looked forward; with an undoubting faith; 
to the changes through which we must hereafter go. As 
sparks issue forth from a flamC; so doubtless to his imagina- 
tion did the soul of man issue forth from the soul of the world. 
Innate ideas and the sentiment of pre-cxistence indicate our 
past life. By the latter is meant that on some occasion per- 
haps of trivial concern; or perhaps in some momentous event; 
it suddenly occurs to us that we have been in like circum- 
stances; and surrounded by the things at that instant present; 
on some other occasion before; but the recollection; though 
forcibly impressing us with surprise; is misty and confused. 
With Plato shall we say it was in one of our prior states of 
existence; and the long-forgotten transactions are now sud- 
denly flashing upon us ? 

But Plato did not know the double structure and the double 
action of the brain of man; he did not remember that the 
mind may lose all recognition of the lapse of time; and; with 
equal facility; compress into the twinkling of an eye events so 
numerous that for theii* occurrence clays and even years would 
seem to be required ; or; conversely; that it can take a single; 
a simple idea; which one would suppose might be disposed of 
in a moment; and dwell upon it; dilating or swelling it out; 
until all the hours of a long night are consumed, Of the 
truth of the singular effects we have not only such testimony 
as that offered by those who have been restored from death by 
drowning; who describe the flood of memory rushing upon 
them in the last moment of their mortal agony; the long 
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traui of all the affairs in \\'lnch they hayc borne a part seen 
ill an instautj as we see the landscape^ with all its various ob- 
jects, by a flash of lightning at night, and that with appalling 
distinctness, bnt also from our own experience in our dreams. 

It is shown in my ‘‘ Physiology ^ how the phenomena of the 
sentiment of pre-existence may, upon these principles, be ex- 
plained, each hemisphere of the brain thinking for itself, and 
the mind cl el ad ec] as respects the lapse of time, mistaking 
these simnltaneons actions for successive ones, and referring 
one of the two impressions to an indistinct and misty past. 

To Plato such facts as these afforded copious proofs of the 
prior existence of the soul, and strong fonndations for a faith 
in its future life. 

Thus Plato’s doetrine of the immortality of the soul implies 
a double immortality; the past eternity, as well as that to post and 
come, falls within its scope. In the national superstition of ' 
his time, the spiritual principle seemed to arise without author 
or generator, finding its chance residence in the tabernacle of 
tlic body, growing -witli its growth and strengthening with its 
strength, acquiring for each period of life a correspondence of 
form and of feature with its companion tlxe body, successively 
assuming the appearance of the infant, the youth, the adult, 
the white-bearded patriarch. The shade who wandered in the 
Stygian fields, or stood before the tribunal of Minos to receive 
his doom, was thought to correspond hi aspect with the as- 
pect of the body at death. It was thus that Ulysses recog- 
nized the forms of Patroclua and Achilles, and other heroes of 
the ten yoaiV siege ; it was thus that the peasant recognized 
the ghost of Ills enemy or friend. As a matter of superstition, 
these notions had their use, but in a philosophical sense it is 
impossible to conceive anything more defective. 

The state of man differs from that of a lifeless body or a delations ^ 
brute in this, that it is not alone with the present moment La faSxo 
that he has to deal, or that the past, when gone, is clean gone 
for ever, and that the future, before it approaches, is as if it 
was never to be. Man, by his recollection, makes the past a 
part of the present, and his foreknowledge adds the future 
thereto, thereby coalescing the three in one. 
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theory* theory may also be instructively used for showing the man- 
ner iu which his facts are dealt with by the methods of mo- 
dern science. Thus Plato would say that there is contained 
in every acorn the ideal type of an oakj in accordance 'with 
which, as soon as suitable circumstances occurs the acorn will 
develope itself into an oak, and into no other tree, In that 
act of developement of such a seed into its final growth there 
arc, therefore, two things demanding attention, the intrinsic 
character of the seed and the external forces acting upon 
it. The Platonic doctrine draws such a distinction emphati- 
cally ; its essential purpose is to assert the absolute existence 
and independence of that innate type and its imperishabi- 
lity. Thougli it requires the agency of external circumstances 
for its complete realization, its being is altogether irrespective 
of them. There are therefore, in such a case, two elements 
concerned — an internal and an external. A like duality is 
perceived in many other physiological instances, as in the re- 
lationship of mind and mattci', thought and sensation. It is 
the aim of the Platonic philosophy to magnify the internal at 
the expense of the external in the case of man, thereby asserting 
the absolute supremacy of intellect ; this being the particular 
in which man is distinguished from the brutes and lower or- 
ganisms, in whom the external relatively predominates. The 
developement of any such organism, be it plant or animal, is 
therefore nothing but a manifestation of the Divine idea of 
Platonism. Many instances of natural history offer striking 
illustrations, as when that which might have been a branch is 
developed into a flower, the parts thereof showing a disposi- 
tion to arrange themselves by fives or by threes. The persis- 
tency with which this occurs in organisms of the same species 
is, in the Platonic interpretation, a proof that, though indi- 
viduals may perish, the idea is immortal. How else, in this 
manner, could the liko extricate itself from the unlike ; the 
one deliver itself from, and make itself manifest among the 
many? 

Such is an instance of Plato’s views j but the very illua-’ 
tration, tlms serving to bring them so explicitly before us, 
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may teach us another^ and, perhaps, a more correct doctrine, 
Por, considering the duality presented by such cases, the in- 
ternal and external, the immortal hidden type and the power 
acting upon it withoxit, the character and the circumstances, 
may we not pertinently inquire by what authority does Plato 
diminish the influence of the latter and enhance the value 
of the former? Why are facts to be burdened by such hy- 
pothetical creations, when it is obvious that a much simpler 
explanation is sufficient? Let us admit, as our best physio- 
logical views direct, that the starting-point of every organ- 
ism, low or high, vegetable or animal, or whatever else, is a 
simple cell, the manner of developcnient of which depends al- 
together on the circumstances and influences to which it is 
exposed; that so long as those circumstances are the same 
the resulting form will be the same, and that as soon as those 
circumstances diSer the resulting form differs too. The off- 
spring is like its parent, not because it includes an immortal 
typical form, but because it is exposed in dcvclopement to the 
same conditions as was its parent. Elsewhere I have en- 
deavoured to show that we must acknowledge this absolute 
dominion of physical agents over organic forms as the funda- 
mental principle in all the sciences of organization ; indeed, 
the mam object of my work on Physiology was to enforce this 
very doctrine. But such a doctrine is altogether inconsistent 
with the Ideal theory of Platonism. It is no latent inaperish- 
able type existing from eternity that is dominating in such 
developemcnts, but they take place as the issue of a resistless 
law, variety being possible under variation of circunistanccs. 
Hence we may perhaps excuse ourselves from that supraaen- 
snal world in which reside typical forms, univorsals, ideas of 
created things, declining this complex machinery of Platonism 
and substituting for it a simple notion of law. Nor shall we 
find, if from this starting-point we direct our thoughts up- 
ward, as Plato did from subordinate ideas to the First Idea, 
anything incompatible with the noble conclusion to which he 
eventually camo, anything incompatible with the majesty of 
God, whose existence and attributes may be afeserted with 
more precision and distinctneas from considerations of the 
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operation of immutable law than they can be from the start- 
ing-point of fantastic^ imaginary^ ideal forms. 

We have seen how the pre-Socratic philosophy ended in the 
Sophists j we have now to see how the post-Socratic ended in 
the Sceptics. Again was repeated the same result exhibited in 
former times^ that the doctrines of the different schools^ even 
those supposed to be matters of absolute demonstration^ were 
not only essentially different, but in contradiction to one an- 
other. Again, therefore, the opinion was resumed that the 
intellect of man possesses no criterion of the truth, being 
neither able to distinguish among the contradictions of the im- 
pressions of the senses, nor io judge of the correctness of phi- 
losox^hical deductions, nor even to determine the intrinsic mora- 
lity of acts. And, if there be no criterion of truth, there can 
be no certain ground of science, and there remains nothing for 
us but doubt. Such was the conclusion to which Pyrrho, the 
founder of the Sceptics, came. He lived about b.c, 300. His 
philosophical doctrine of the necessity of suspending or refu- 
sing our assent from want of a criterion of judgment, led by a 
natural transition to the moral doctrine thar virtue and happi- 
ness consist in perfect quiescence or freedom from all mental 
perturbation. This doctrine, it is said, he had learned in India 
from the Brahmans, whither he had been in the expedition of 
Alexander. On his return to Europe he taught these vdews in 
his school at Elis ; hut Greek philosophy, in its own order of 
advancement, was verging on the discovery of these conclu- 
sions. 

The Sceptical school was thus founded on the assertion that 
man can never ascertain the true among phenomena, and there- 
fore can never know whether things are in accordance or dis- 
cordance with their appearances, for the same object appears 
differently to us in different positions and at different times. 
Doubtless it also appears differently to various individuals. 
Among such appearances, how shall we select the true one, 
and, if we make a selection, how shall we be absolutely certain 
that we are right ? Moreover, the properties we impute to 
things, such as colour, smell, taste, hardness, and the like, are 
dependent upon our senses ; but wo very well know that our 
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senses arc perpetually yielding to us contradictory indications, Socondaty 
and it is in vain tliat we expect reason to enable us to clis- ctiS^ 
tinguisli witli correctness, or furnish us a criterion of the truth. 

The Sceptical school thus made use of the weapons which the 
Sophists had so destructively employed, directing them, how- 
ever, chiefly against ethics. But let us ascend a step higher. 

If we rely upon reason, how do we know that reason itself is re- 
liable? Do we not want some criterion for it? And even if 
such a criterion existed, must we not have for it, in its turn, 
some higher criterion ? The Sceptic thus justified liis assertion 
that to man there is no criterion of truth. 

In accordance with these principles, tlie Sceptics denied tliat The cioc- 
Ave can ever attain to a knowledge of existence from a knoAV- pyu-ho. 
ledge of phenomena. They carried their doubt to such an ex- 
treme as to assert that we can never know the truth of anything 
tliat we have asserted, no, not even the truth of this very asser- 
tion itself. We assert nothing, say they ; “ no, not even that 

Ave assert uobhing.^^ They declare that the system of indue- No eoHam- 
tion is at best only a system of probability, for an induction can 
only be certain when every one and all of the individual things 
have been examined and demonstrated to agree with the uni- 
versal. If one single exception among myriads of examples be 
discovered, the induction is destroyed. But how shall Ave be 
sure, in any one case, that wc have examined all the indivi- 
duals ? therefore we must ever doubt. As to the method of 
definitions, it is clear that it is altogether useless j for, if we 
ax'c ignorant of a thing, wc cannot define it, and if we know a 
thing, a definition adds nothing to our knowledge. In thus de- 
stroying definitions and inductions they destroyed all philoso- 
phical method. 

But if there be this impossibility of attaining knowledge, 
what is the use of man giving himself any trouble about the 
matter ? Is it not best to accept life as it comes, and enjoy 
pleasure while he may? And this is what Epicurus, n.o. 34S, 
had already advised men to do. Like Socrates, he disparages 
science, and looks upon pleasure as the main object of life and 
the criterion of virtue. Asserting that truth cannot be de- 
termined by reason alone, he gives up philosophy in despair, or 
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regards it as an inferior or ineffectual means of contributing to 
tiinc?of bappiuess. In his view the proper divison of philosophy is into 
Epiourua. JJthicS; Canouic, and Physics, the two latter being of very little 
importance compared with the first. The wise man or sage 
must seel; in an Oriental quietism for the chief happiness of 
life, indulging himself in a temperate manner as respects his 
present appetite, and adding thereto the recollection of similar 
sensual pleasures that are past, and the expectation of new ones 
reserved for tlie future. lie must look on philosophy as the 
art of enjoying life. He should give himself no concern as to 
death or the power of the gods, who arc only a delusion; none 
as respects a future state, remembering that the soul, wliich is 
nothing more than a congeries of atoms, is resolved into those 
constituents at death. There can be no doubt that such doc- 
trines were very well suited to the times in which they were 
introduced ; for so great was the social and political disturb- 
ance, so great the uncertainty of the tenure of property that 
it might well be suggested, what better could a man do than 
enjoy his own while it was yet in his possession? Nor was 
the inducement to such a course lessened by the extravagant 
dissipations when courtesans and cooks, jesters and buffoons, 
splendid attire and magnificent appointments had become essen- 
tial to life, Demetrius Poliorcetes, who understood the condi- 
tion of things thoroughly, says, There was not, in my time, 
in Athens, one great or noble mind.’’^ In such a social state, 
it is not at all surprising that Epicurus had many followers, 
and that there were many who agreed with him in thinking 
^anquU that happiness is best found in a tranquil indifference, and in 
fehostfoY believing that there is nothing in reality good or bad ; that it 
is best to decide upon nothing, but to leave affairs to chance; 
that; there is, after all, little or no difference between life and 
death; that a wise man will regard philosophy as an activity 
of ideas and alignments which may tend to happiness ; that its 
physical branch is of no other use than to correct superstitious 
fancies as to death, and remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, 
and other phenomena by explaining their nature ; that the views 
of Democritus and Ajustotle may he made to some extent 
’available for the procurement of pleasure; and that we may 
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learn from the brutes, who pursue pleasure aud avoid pain^ 
what ought to be our course. Upon the whole, it will be found 
that there is a connection between pleasure and virtue, espe- 
cially if we enlarge our views and seek for pleasure, not in the 
gratification of the present moment, but in the aggregate of- 
fered by existence. The pleasures of the soul all originate in 
the pleasures of the flesh ; not only those of the time being, 

Imt also those recollected in the past and anticipated iir the 
future. The sage will therefore provide for all these, and re- 
membering tliat pain is in its nature transient, but pleasure is 
enduring, he will not hesitate to encounter the former if he 
can be certain that it will procure him the latter ; he will dis- 
miss from his mind all idle fears of the gods and of destiny, 
for these are only fictions beneficial to women and the vulgar; 
yet, since they are the objects of the national superstition, 
it is needless to procure oneself disfavour by openly deriding 
them. It will therefore he belter for the sage to treat iliera with 
apparent solemnity, or at least outward respect, though he may 
laugh at the imposition in his heart. As to the fear of death, 
he will be especially careful to rid himself therefrom, remem- 
bering that death is only a deliverer from the miseries of life. 

Under the title of Canonic, Epicurus delivers his pliiloso- 
phical views; they arc, however, of a very superficial land. Canonic of 
He insists that our sensuous impressions are the criterion of 
truth, and that even the sensations of a lunatic and dreamer 
are true. But, besides the impressions of the moment, me- 
mory is also to be looked upon as a criterion, — memory, which 
is the basis of experience. 

In his Physics he adopts the Atomic theory of Democritus, Andcoutm- 
though in many rcwspects it ill accords with his Ethics or Cano- hig pjiysica. 
nic ; but so low is his esteem of its. value that he cares nothing 
for that. Though atoms and avoid are in their nature imper- 
ceptible to the senses, ho aekno\i ledges their existence, assert- 
ing bhe occurrence of an infinite number of atoms of diflereut 
kinds in the infinite void, which, because of their weight, pre- 
cipitate themselves perpendicularly downward with an equable 
motion ; but some of them, through an unaccountable internal 
force, have deviated from their perpendicular path, and sticking 
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together after their collision^ have given rise to the world. Not 
much better than these vague puerilities arc his notions about 
the size of the suiij the nature of eclipseSj and other astrono- 
mical plienoinena; but he justifies his contradictions and super- 
ficiality by asserting that it is altogether useless for a man to 
know such things^ and that the sage ought to give himself no 
trouble about them, xYs to the souh be says that it must be 
of a material or corporeal nature; for this simple reason; that 
there is notbing incorporeal but a vacuum ; he inclines to the 
belief that it is a rarefied body; easily movable; and somewhat 
of the nature of a vapour ; he divides it into four activities, 
corresponding to the four elements entering into its constitu- 
tion ; and that so far from being immortal; it is decomposec 
into its integral atoms; dying when the body dies. With the 
atomic doctrines of DemocrituS; Epicurus adopts the notions of 
that philosopher respecting sensation, to the effect that cidola 
or imageS; are sloughed off from all external objects, and fine' 
access to the brain through the eye. In his theology he admits ' 
under the circumstances we have mentioned, anthropomorphic 
godsj pretending to account for their origin in the chance con-‘ 
course of atoms, and suggesting that they display their quiet- 
ism and blessedness by gmng themselves no concern about man 
or his affairs, By such derisive promptings does Epicurus mock 
at the religion of bis country, its rituals, sacrifices, prayers, 
and observances. lie offers no better evidence of the existence 
of God than that there is a general belief current among men 
in support of such a notion j but, when brought to the point, 
he does not hesitate to utter his disbelief in the national theo- 
logy, and to declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance 
that rules the world* 

lEpiciiTfans g^cli are the opinions to which the name of Epicurus has 

OtinOUCTU 111, 1 IT- ini 

txiitGa. been attached} but there were Epicureans ages before tliat 
philosopher was born, and Epicureans there will he in all time 
to come. They abound in our own days, ever characteiuzcd 
by the same fcaturcp,- — ^an intense egotism in their social rela- 
tions, superficiality in their philosopliical views, if the term 
philosop Ideal can be justly applied to intellects so narrow; 
they manifest an accordance ofteti loud and particular with the 
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religion of their country^ while in their hearts and in their 
Jives they are utter infidels. These are they who constitute 
the most specious part of modern society, and are often the 
self-proclaimcd guardians of its interests. They are to be 
found in every grade of life, — in the senate, in the army, in the 
professions, and especially in commercial pursuits, whicli, un- 
happily, tend too frequently to the developement of selfishness. 

It is to them that .society is indebted for more than half its 
corruptions, all its hypocrisy, and more than half its sins. It 
is they who infuse into it falsehood as respects the past, im- 
posture as respects the present, fraud as respects the future ; 
who teach it by example that the course of a man^s life ought 
to he determined upon principles of selfishness j that gratitude 
and affection are well enough if displayed for effect, but that 
they should never be felt ; that men are to be looked upon not 
as men, but as things to be used ; that knowledge and inte- 
grity, patriotism and virtue, arc the delusions of simpletons ; 
and that wealth is the only object which is really worthy of 
the liomage of a man. 

It now only remains in this Chapter to speak of the later 
Tlatonism, The Old Academy, of which Plato was the foun- 
der, limited its labours to the illustration and defence of his 

doctrines. The Middle Academy, originating with Arcesilaus, ThoMicWio 
, ... n . , 1 t 1 , Acadomyof 

born B.c. 316, maintained a warlare with the Stoics, developed AiceaiJaus. 

the doctrine of the uncertainty of sensual impressions and the 
nothingness of human knowledge. The New Academy 
founded by Carneades, born b.c. 213, and participated with the Cmneades. 
preceding in many of its fundamental positions. On the one 
side Carneades leans to scepticism, ou the other he accepts 
probability as his guide. This school so rapidly degenerated 
that at last it occupied itself with rhetoric alone. The gra- 
dual increase of scepticism and indifference throughout this 
period is obvious enough; thus Arcesilaus said that he knew 
nothing, not even his own ignorance, and denied both intel- 
lectual and sensuous knowledge. Carneades, obtaining his 
views from the old philosophy, found therein arguments suit- 
able for his purpose against necessity, God, soothsaying; he 
did not admit that there is any such tiling as justice in the 
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alostractj declaring that it is a purely conventional things in- 
deed it was his rhetorical display^ alternately in praise of jus- 
tice and against it^ on the occasion of his visit to Ttome; that 
led Cato to have him expelled from the city. Though Plato 
had been the representative of an age of faith; a secondary 
analysis of all his workS; implying an exposition of their con- 
Tlio dupii- tradictions, ended in scepticism. If we may undertake to cle- 
lain- Aca-^ termiue the precise aim of a philosophy whose representatives 
domicjans. attitude of I’lietorical duplicity; it may be said 

to be the demonstration that there is no criterion of truth in 
this world. Persuaded thus of the impossibility of philosophy, 
Carncades was led to recornraend his theory of tlic probable ; 

that which has been most perfectly analysed and examined , 
and found to be devoid of improbability, is the most probable 
idca/^ The degeneration of philosophy now became truly 
comxdetCj the labours of so many great men being degraded 
to rhetorical and artistic purposes. Tt was seen by all that 
Plato had destroyed all trust in the indications of the senses, 
and substituted for it the Ideal theory. Aristotle had de- 
stroyed thab and tlicre was nothing left to the world but 
scepticism. A fourth Academy was founded by Philo of La- 
Acaaemics. rissa^ a fifth by Antioclms of Ascalon. It was reserved for 
this teacher to attach the Porch to the Academy j and to merge 
the doctrines of Plato in those of the Stoics. Such a hetero- 
geneous mixture demonstrates the pass to which speculative 
philosophy had come, and shows us clearly that her disciples 
had abandoned her in despair. 

c?c\kVe^ So ends the Greek age of Paith, How strikingly does its 
oriaitK history recall the corresponding period of individual life — the 
trusting spirit and the disappointment of youth ! We enter 
on it full of confidence in things and men^ never suspecting 
that the one may disappoint, the other deceive. Our early 
experiences^ if considered at all, afford only matter of surprise 
that we could ever have been seriously occupied in such folly, 
or actuated by motives now seeming so inadequate. It never 
occurs to ua that, in our present state, though the pursuits 
may have changed, they arc none the less vain, the objects 
none the less delusive, 
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Tlic second age of Greek pliilosopliy ended in sopliismj the 
third in scepticism. Speculative philosophy strikes at last upon 
a limit which it cannot overpass. This is its state even in our 
own times. It reverberates against the wall that confines itj 
without the least chance of making its way through. 
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THE OtREEK AG-E OE REASON, 
itrsi: 01? saiENOE. 

Tiio Greek fl'^HE conqtiest of Persia by Alexander the Great is a most 

invasion of I ^ ^ mi i 

Persia. X important event in European history. That adventurer^ 
carrying out the intentions of his father Philip^ coTninonceA 
his attack vritli apparently very insignificant means, having, 
it is said, at the most, only thirty- four thousand infantry, 
four thousand cavalry, and seventy talents in money. The 
result of his expedition was the ruin of tlio Persian empire, 
and also the ruin of Greece. It was not without reason that 
his memory was cursed in his native country. Her life-blood 
was drained away by his successes. In view of the splendid 
fortunes to be made in Asia, Greece ceased to be the place for 
an enterprising man. To sucli an extent did military emi- 
gration go, that Greek recruits were settled all over the Per- 
sian empire ; their number was sufficient to injure irreparably 
the country from which they had parted, but not sufiScient to 
hellenize the dense and antique populations among whom they 
had settled. 

lbs ruinous Not Only was it thus by the drain of men that the Macedo- 
expedition was so dreadfully disastrous to Greece, the 
political consequences following those suecessfuL campaigns 
added to the baneful result. Alexander could not have more 
efibctually ruined Athens had he treated her as he did Tlichcs, 
which he levelled with the ground, massacring six thousand of 
her citizens, and selling thirty thousand for slaves. The fouud- 
ing of Alexandria was the commercial end of Athens, the 
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fiaislung stroke to her old colonial system. It might have been 
well for her had he stopped short in his projects with the 
downfall of Tyre^ destroyed^ not from any vindictive reasons^ 
as is sometimes said^ but because he discovered that that city 
was an essential part of the Persian system. It was never his 
intention that Athens should derive advantage from the anni- roundmgof 
hilation of her Phoenician competitor; his object was cffcctu- ° 
ally carried out by the building and prosperity of Alexandria. 

Though the military celebrity of this great soldier may be di- 
minished by the history of the last hundred years, which shows 
a uniform result of victory when European armies are brought 
in contact with Asiatic, even under the most extraordinary dis- 
advantages, there cannot be denied to bim a profound sagaci- 
ty and statesmanship excelled by no other conqueror, Before 
he became intoxicated with success, and, unfortunately, too 
habitually intoxicated with wine, there w^as much that was 
noble in his character. He had been under the instruction of ScienUfio 
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Aristotle for several years, and, on setting out on his expecli- tiio Maco- 
tion, took with liipa so many learned men as almost to justify e^mpaigns. 
the remark applied to it, that it was as much a scientific as a 
military undertaking. Among those who thus accompanied 
liim was Callisthenes, a relation and pupil of Aristotle, des- 
tined for an evil end. Perhaps the assertion that Alexander 
furnished to his master nearly £200,000 sterling, and the encoof 

P 1 , n P , . , . . Ai'istatlo 

services of several thousand men, for the purpose of obtaining througii 
and examining the specimens required in the composition of 
his work on the Plistory of Animals may be an exaggera- 
tion, but there can be no doubt that in these transactions was 
the real beginning of that policy ivliich soon led to the insti- 
tution of the Museum at Alexandria. Tlie importance of this 
event, though hitherto little understood, admits of no exagge- 
ration, so far as the intellectual progress of Europe is con- 
cerned. It gave to the works of Aristotle their wonderful du- 
ration ; it imparted to them not alone a Grecian celebrity, 
but led to their translation into Syriae by the Nestorians in 
the fifth century, and from Syriac by the Arabs into their 
tongue four fiundred years later. They exercised a living in- 
fluence over Christians and Mohammedans indifferently, from 
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If ihe letter quoted by Plutarch as having been Avritten by 
Alexander to Aristotle is autlieiiticj it not only shows how 
thoroughly the people had been iudoetriaatecl into the wisdom 
of the master^ hut warns us how liable we are to be led astray 
in the exposition we are presently to give of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. There was then^ as unfortunately there has been 
too often since, a private as well as a public doctrine. Alex- 
ander upbraids the philosopher for his indiscretion in I’evcaling 
things that it was understood should be concealed. Aristotle 
defends himself by asserting that the desired concealment had 
not been broken. By many other incidents of a trifling kind 
the attachment of the conqueror to philosophy is indicated; thus 
Harpalus and Ncarchus, the companions of his youth, were 
the agents employed in some of his scientific undertakings, 
the latter being engaged in sea explovationSj doubtless having 
in the main a political object, yet full of interest to science. 
Had Alexander lived, Nearchus was to have repeated the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa. Harpalus, while governor of Baby- 
lon, was occupied in the attempt to exchange the vegetation 
of Europe and Asia; he intertransplauted the productions of 
Persia and Greece, succeeding, as is related, in his object of 
making all European plants that he tried grow in Mesopota- 
mia except the ivy. The journey to the Caspian Sea, the ex- 
pedition into the African deserts, indicate Alexander’s perso- 
nal taste for natural knowledge; nor is it without significance 
that, while on his deathbed, and indeed within a few days of 
his decease^ he found consolation and amusement in having 
Heai’chus by his bedside relating the story of his voyages. 
Nothing show>s more strikingly how correct was his military 
perception than the intention he avowed of equipping a thou- 
sand ships for the conquest of Carthage, and thus securing his 
' supremacy in the l^Icditerranean. Notwithstanding all this, 
there were many points of his character, and many events of his 
life) worthy of the condemnation \vitli which they have been 
visited ; the drunken burning of Persepolis, the prisoners he 
slaughtered in honour of Ilephcestiou, tine hanging of Calli- 
stlicncs, were the results of intemperance and unbridled pas- 
sion. Even so steady a mind as bis m us incapable of with- 
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standing the influence of such enormous treasures as those 
he seized at Susa^ amounting, it is said, to .£80,000,000 ster- 
ling ; Iho plunder of the Persian empire ; the inconceivahic 
luxury of Asiatic life; the uucontrolied power to which he 
attainedp But he was not so imbecile as to believe himself 
the descendant of Jupiter Ammon; that was only an artifice 
he permitted for the sake of influencing those around him. 

We must not forget that he lived in an age Avhcii men looked 
for immaculate conceptions and celestial descents. These Asi- 
atic ideas had made their way into Europe. The Athenians 
themselves w^erc soon to be reconciled to the appointment of 
divine honours to such as Antigonus and Demetrius, adoring 
tliera as gods — saviour gods — and instituting sacrifices and 
priests for their worsliip. 

Great as were the political results of the Macedonian ex- Tho Grcuic 
pedition, they were equalled by the intellectuah The times son ushcroa 
were marked by the ushering in of a new philosophy. Greece 
had gone through her age of Credulity, her age of Inquiry, 
licr age of Faith; she had entered on her age of Eeason, and, 
had freedom of action been permitted to her, she would have 
given a decisive tone to the forthcoming civilization of Europe. 

As will be seen in the following pages, that great destiny did 
not await her. From her eccentric position at Alexandria she its inabiii- 
could not civilize Emope. In her old-age, the power of Eu- compitsii 
rope, concentrated in the Roman empire, overthrew her. Tliere Ea* 
are very few histories of the past of more interest to modern 
times, and none unfortunately more misunderstood, than this 
Greek age of Reason manifested at Alexandria. It illustrates, 
in the most signal manner, that affairs control men more than 
men control affairs. The scientific associations of the Mace- 
donian conqueror directly arose from the coiitemporaneous 
state of Greek philosophy in the act of reaching the close of 
its age of faith, and these influences ripened under the Ma- 
cedonian captain who became king of Egypt. As it was, the 
learning of Alexandria, though diverted from its most appro- 
priate and desirable direction by the operation of the Byzan- 
tine system, in the course of a few centuries acting forcibly 
upon it, was not without an influence on the future thought 
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of Europe. Even at this day Europe will not bear to bo fully 
told how great that influence has been. 

The writ- Qf p^oason, to wliicli ArisLotlc is about to introduce 

Anstotb US; stands in striking contrast with the preceding ages. It 
cannot escape the reader that what was done hy the men of 
science in Alexandria resembles what is doing in our own 
times; their day was the foreshadowing of ours. And yet a 
long and dreary period of almost twenty centuries parts us 
from them. Politically, AristotlCj through liis friendship with 
Alexander and the perpetuation of the Macedonian influence 
in Ptolemy, was the connecting link between the Grreek age 
of Faith and that of Eeason, as he was also philosophically 
by the nature of his doctrines. He offers us an easy passage 
from the speculative methods of Plato to the scientific methods 
of Archimedes and Euclid, The copiousness of his doctrines, 
and the obscurity of many of them, might perhaps discourage 
a superficial student, unless he steadily bears in mind the sin- 
gular authority they maintained for so many ages, aucl the 
brilliant results in all the exact parts of human knowledge 
to which they so quickly led. The history of Aristotle and 
his philosophy is therefore our necessary introduction to the 
grand; the immortal achievements of the Alexandrian school. 

B^^aph^ Aristotle was born at Stagira, in Thrace, b.c. 384, Ilis 
* father was an eminent author of those times on subjects of 
natural history ; by profession he was a physician. Dying 
while his son was yet quite young, he bequeathed to him not 
only very ample means, but also his own tastes. Aristotle 
soon found his way to Athens, and entered the school of Plato, 
with whom it is said he remained for nearly twenty years. 
During this period he spent most of his patrimony, and in the 
end was obliged to support himself hy the trade of a druggist, 
At length differences arose between them, for, as we shall soon 
find; the great pupil was hy no means a blind follower of the 
great master. In a fortunate moment, Philip, the king of 
Macedon, appointed him preceptor to his son Alexander, an 
incident of importance in the intellectual history of Europe. 
It was to the friendship arising through this relation that 
Aristotle owed that effectual assistance, to which we have al- 
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ludedj from the conqueror during liia Asiatic expedition^ for tlic 
composition of the ^Natural History/ and also gained that 
prestige which gave his name such singular authority for more 
than fifteen centuries* He eventually founded a school in the 
Lyceum at Athens, and, as it was his habit to deliver his lec- 
tures while walking, his disciples received the name of Peri- 
patetics, or walking philosophers. These lectures were of two 
kinds, esoteric and exoteric, the former being delivered to the 
more advanced pupils only. He wrote a very large number of 
works, of which about one-fourth remain, 

The philosophical method of Aristotle is the inverse of that founds 

« T 1 . , -11 • indue- 

of Plato, whose starting-point was universals, the very exist- tive pbiio- 
ence of which was a matter of faith, and from which he de~ 
scended to jiarticulars or details. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
rose from particulars to universals, advancing to them by in- 
ductions j and his system, thus an inductive philosophy, was 
in reality the true beginning of science. 

Plato therefore trusts to the Imagination, Aristotle to Uea- iiismebUod 
son. The contrast between them is best seen by the attitude winTtim? 
in which they stand as respects the Ideal theory, Plato re- 
gards universals, types, or exemplars as having an actual ex- 
istence ; Aristotle declares that they are mere abstractions of 
reasoning. Por the fanciful reminiscences derived from former 
experience in another life by Plato, Aristotle substitutes the 
reminiscences of our actual experience in this. These ideas 
of experience arc furnished by the memory, which enables us 
not only to recall individual facts and events witnessed by our- 
selves, but also to collate them with one another, thereby dis- 
covering their resemblances and their differences. Om* induc- 
tion becomes the more certain as our facts are more numerous, 
our experience larger. '^Art commences when, from a great 
number of experiences, one general conception is formed which 
will embrace all similar cases.^^ ^^If we properly observe ce- 
lestial phenomena, we may demonstrate the laws which regu- 
late them/^ With Plato, philosophy arises from faith in the 
past ; with Aristotle, reason alone can constitute it from ex- 
isting facts, Plato is analytic, Aristotle synthetic. The phi- 
losophy of Plato arises from the decomposition of a primitive 
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idea into particulars^ that of Aristotle from the union of par- 
ticulars into a general conception. The former is essentially 
an idealist^ the latter a materialist, 
results Prom this it ivill be seen that the method of Plato was ca- 
ism and pablc of producing more splendid, though they were necessarily 
^siotcl- unsubstantial results; that of Aristotle was more tardy 

in its operation, but much more solid. It implied endless 
labours in the collection of facta, the tedious resort to experi- 
ment and obseiwation, the application of demonstration. In 
its very nature it was such that it was impossible for its author 
to carry by its aid the structure of science toward completion. 
The moment that Aristotle applies liis owm principles wo find 
liim compelled to depart from them through the want of a 
sufficient experience and sufficient precision in his facts. The 
philosophy of Plato is a gorgeous eastle in the air, that of 
Aristotle is a solid structure, laboriously, and with many fail- 
ures, founded on the solid rock. 

Aristotic^s Under logic Aristotle treats of the methods of arriving at 
general propositions, and of reasoning from them. His logic 
is at ouce the art of thinking and the instrument of thought. 
The completeness of our knowledge depends on the extent and 
completeness of our experience. His manner of reasoning is 
hy the syllogism, an argument consisting of three propositions, 
such that tlie eonclucliug one follows of necessity from the two 
premises, and of which, indeed, the whole theory of demon- 
stration is only an example, ilegarding logic as the instru- 
ment of thought, he introduces into it, as a fundamental fea- 
ture, the ten categories. These predicaraents are the genera 
to which everything may be reduced, and denote the most ge- 
neral of the attributes which may be assigned to a thing. 
Aiidmeta- His metaphysics overrides all the branches of the physical 
phyaicg. It undertakes an examination of the postulates on 

which each one of them is founded, determining their truth or 
fallacy. Considering that all science must find a support for 
its fundamental conditions in an extensive induction from 
facts, he puts at the foundation of his system the consideration 
of the individual; in relation to the world of sense, he re- 
gards four causes as necessary for the production of a fact — 
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the material canse^ the substantial causc^ the efficient causc^ the 
final cause. 

But aa soon as we come to the pliysics of Aristotle wc see 
at once his weakness. The knowledge of his age does not Wa ayatom. 
furnish him facts enough whereon to buil(l_, and the conse- 
quence is that he is forced into speculation. It will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose bo allude to a few of his statements^ 
cither in this or in his metaphysical branch, to show how great 
is his uncertainty and confusion. ThusAie asserts that matter 

^ ^ ^ patetic plii- 

contains a triple form, — simple substance, higher substance, losopiiy. 
'which is eternal, and absolute substance, or God himself; that 
the universe is immutable and eternal, and though in relation 
with the vicissitudes of the world, it is unaffected thereby ; 
that the primitive force which gives rise to all the motions and Sw^stance, 

-XT . T . . -r» Motion, 

changes we see is Nature; it also gives rise to B.est ; that the Space, 
world is a living being, having a soul ; that, since every thing 
is for some particular end, the soul of man is the end of Ids 
body ; that Motion is the condition of all nature ; that tlie 
world has a definite boundary and a limited magnitude ; that 
Space is the immovable vessel in which whatever is may bo 
moved; that Space, as a whole, is without motion, though its 
parts may move ; that it is not to be conceived of as witliout 
contents; that it is impossible for a vacuum to exist, and 
hence there is not beyond and surrounding the world a void 
which contains the world ; that there could be no such thing 
as Time unless there was a soul, for time being the number of 
motion, number is impossible except there be one who num- 
bers; that perpetual motion in a finite right Hue being im- 
possible, but ill a curvilinear path possible, the world, which Tho wld. 
is limited and ever in motion, must be of a spherical form ; 
that the earth is its central part, the heavens the circum- 
ferential, hence the heaven is nearest to the ]primc cause of 
motion; that the orderly, coutinuous, and unceasing move- 
ment of the celestial bodies implies an unmoved mover, for 
the unchangeable alone can give birth to uniform motion; 
that unmoved existence is God ; that the stars are passionless 
beings, having attained the end of existence, and worthy above 
other things of human adoration ; that the fixed stars are in 
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tlic outermost heaven, and the siui, moon, and planets be- 
neath : the former receive their motion from the prime moving 
canse, but the planets are disturbed by the stars j that there 
are five elements — earth, air, fire, water, and ether j that the 
earth is in tlic centre of the universe, since earthy matter 
settles irniformly round a central pomt ; that fire seeks the 
circumferential region, and intermediately water floats upon 
the earth, and air upon water; that the elements are trans- 
rnu table into one another, and hence many intervening sub- 
stances arise; that each sphere is in interconnection with the 
others; the earth is agitated and disturbed by the sea, the 
sea by the winds, which are movements of the air, the air by 
the sun, moon, and planets. Each inferior sphere is con- 
trolled by its outlying or superior one, and hence it follows 
that the earth, which is thus disturbed by the conspiring or 
conflicting action of all above it, is liable to the most irregu- 
larities ; that since animals are nourished by the earth, it 
needs must enter into their composition, bnt that water is re- 
quired to hold the earthy parts together ; that every clement 
must be looked upon as living, since it is pervaded by the 
soul of the world ; that there is an unbroken chain from the 
simple element through the plant and animal up to mau, the 
different groups merging by insensible shades into one another: 
Oreaino tlius zoopliytes partake partly of the vegetable and partly of 
bomga. animal, and serve as an intermedium between them ; that 

plants are inferior to animals in this, that they do not possess 
a single principle of life or soul, but many subordinate ones, 
a& is shown by the circumstance that when they are cut to 
pieces, each piece is capable of perfect or independent growth 
or life. Their inferiority is likewise betrayed by tbeir be- 
longing especially to the earth to which they are rooted, each 
root being a true mouth; and this again displays tbeir lowly 
position, for the place of the mouth is ever an indication of 
the grade of a creature, — thus in man, who is at the head of 
the scale, it is in the upper part of the body ; that in propor- 
tion to the heat of an animal is its grade higher, — thus those 
that are aquatic arc cold, aud theiufore of very little intelli- 
gence, and the same may be said of plants ; but of man, whose 
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■\varmtli is very great, the soul is much more excellent 5 that Piiystolof??- 
the possession of locomotion hy an orgauibni always implies giona. 
the possession of sensation; that the senses of taste and touch 
indicate tlie qualities of things in contact with the organs of 
the aniinalj hut that those of smell, hearing, and sight ex- 
tend the sphere of its existence, and indicate to it what is at 
a distance; that the place of reception of the various sensa- 
tions is the soul, from which issue forth the motions ; that the 
blood, as the general element of nutrition, is essential to the 
support of the body, though insensible itself, — it is also essen- 
tial to the activity of the soul; that the brain is not the re- 
cipient of sensations, — that function belongs to the heart; all 
the animal activities arc united in it ; it contains the principle 
of life, being the principle of motion ; it is the first part to 
ho formed and the last to die; that the brain is a mere ap- 
pendix to the heart, since it is formed after the heart, is the 
coldest of the organs, and is devoid of blood; that the soul is 
the reunion of all the functions of the body : it is an energy 
or active essence ; being neither body nor magnitude, it can- 
not have extension, for thought has no parts, nor can it be 
said to move in space ; it is as a sailor, who is motionless in a 
ship which is moving ; that, in the origin of the organism, the 
male furnishes the soul and the female the body; that the 
body being liable to decay, and of a transitory nature, it is ne- 
cessary for its well-being that its disintegration and nutrition 
should balance one another; tliat sensation may be compared 
to the impression of a seal on wax, the wax receiving form 
only, but no substance or matter; that imagination arises 
from impressions thus made, hut endure for a length of time, 
and that this is the origin of memory; that man alone pos- 
sesses recollection, but animals share with him memory — 
memory being unintentional or spontaneous, but recollection 
implying voluntary exertion or a search ; that recollection is 
necessary for acting with design. It is doubtful whether 
Aristotle believed in the immortality of the soul, no decisive 
passage to that effect occurring in such of his works as arc 
extant. 

Aristotle, with a correct and scientific method, tried to Causes of 
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sucocsf tmd ^ system when he was not in possession of the 

failure. nccessarj data. Though a very learned man, he had not snf- 
fleient knowledge; indeed, there was not safficient knowledge 
at that time in the world. Tor many of the assertions I have 
quoted in the preceding paragraph there was no kind of proof ; 
many of thcni also, such as the settling of the heavy and the 
vise of the light, imply very poor cosmic ideas. It is not 
until he deals with those branches, such as comparative ana- 
tomy and natural history, of which he liad a personal and 
practical knowledge, that he begins to write well. Of his 
physiological conclusions, some are singularly felicitous ; his 
views of the connected chain of organic forms, from the low- 
est to the highest, arc very grand. His metaphysical and phy- 
sical spoeulatioiis — for in reality they aro nothing but specula- 
tions — are of no kind of value. His successful achievements, 
and also his failures, conspicuously prove the excellence of 
his system. He expounded the true principles of science, but 
failed to apply them merely for want of materials. His am- 
bition could not brook restraint. He would ratber attempt 
to construct the universe without the tiecessary means than 
not construct it at all. 

Aiustotle failed when he abandoned his own principles, and 
the magnitude of his failure proves how just his principles 
wore ; he succeeded when he adhered to them. If anything 
were wanted to vindicate their correctness and illustrate them, 
it is supplied by the glorious achievements of the Alexandrian 
school, which acted in physical science as Aristotle had acted 
in natural history, laying a basis solidly in observation and 
experiment, and accomplishing a like durable and brilliant 
result, 

Bio^apliy Trom Aristotle it is necessary to turn to Zeno, for the Peri- 
patetics and Stoics stand in parallel lines. The social con- 
ditions existing in Greece at the time of Epicurus may in 
some degree palliate his sentirnonts, but virtue and honour 
will make themselves felt at last. Stoicism soon appeared as 
the antagonist of Epicurcaniam, and Epicurus found a rival in 
Zctio of Citium, The passage from Epicurus to Zeno is the 
passage from sensual gratification to self-control, 
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The biography of Zeno may be dismissed in a few words. 

Born about 13. c. 300^ ho spent the early part of his life in tlie 
vocation of his fathcrj who was a merchant^ but^ by a fortu- 
nate shipwreclc, happily losing his goods during a voyage he 
was making to Athens, he turned to philosophy for consola- 
tion. Though he had heretofore been somewhat acquainted 
with the doctrines of Socrates, he became a disciple of the 
Cynics, subsequently studying in the Megaric school, and 
then making himself acquainted with Platonism. After 
tAventy years of preparation, he opened a school in the Stoa, 
or Porch, in Athens, from which his doctrine and disciples 
liave received their name, He presided over his school for 
fifty- eight years, numbering many eminent men among his 
disciples. When nearly a hundred years old he chanced to 
fall and break his -finger, and, receiving this as an admonition 
that his time was accomplished, he forthwith strangled liim- 
seif. Tho Athenians erected to liis memory a statue of brass. 

His doctrines long survived him, and, in times when there 
was no other consolation for man, offered a support in their 
hour of trial, and an unwavering giiide in the vicissitudes of 
life, not only to many illustrious Greeks, hut also to some of 
the great philosophers, statesmen, generals, and emperors of 
Borne. 

It was tho intention of Zeno to substitute for the visionary intGiUion 
speculations of Platonism a system directed to the daily prac- 
tices of life, and hence dealing chiefly with the morals. To 
make men virtuous was his aim. But this is essentially con- 
nected with knowledge, for Zeno was persuaded that if we 
only know what is good we shall he certain to practise it. 

He therefore rejected Platons fancies of Ideas and Reminis- 
cences, leaning to the common- sense doctrines of Aristotle, 
to whom he approached in many details. With him Sense 
furnishes the data of knowledge, and Reason combines them j 
the soul being modified by external things, and modifying 
them ill return, he believed that the mind is at first, as it were, 
a blank tablet, on which sensation writes marks, and that the 
distinctness of sensnons impressions is the criterion of their 
truth. The changes thus produced in the soul constitute 
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ideas j biitj with a prophetic inspiration, he complained that 
man will never know the true essence of things, 

Tije^PUy- In his Physics Zeno adopted the doctrine of Stvaio, that 
’ the world is a living being. He believed that nothing incor- 
poreal can produce an effect, and hence that the soul is cor- 
poreal. Matter and its properties he considered to be abso- 
lutely inseparable, a property being actually a body. In the 
world there are two things, matter and God, who is the Reason 
of the world. Essentially, however, God and matter are the 
same thing, which assumes the aspect of matter from the pas- 
sive point of view, and God from the active j he is, moreover, 
the prime moving force, Destiny, Necessity, a life-giving Soul, 
evolving things as the vital force evolves a plant out of a 
sceclj the visible world is thus to be regarded as the material 
mauifestation of God. The transitory objects which it on all 
sides presents will be reabsorbed after a season of time, and 
reunited in him. The Stoics pretended to indicate, even in 
a more definite manner, the process by which the world has 
arisen, and also its future destiny; for, regarding the Su- 
preme as a vital heat, they supposed that a portion of that 
fire, declining in energy, became transmuted into matter, and 
hence the origin of the world ; hut that that fire, hereafter 
resuming its activity, would cause a universal conflagration, 
the end of things. During the present state everything is in 
a condition of uncertain mutation, decays being followed by 
reproductions, and reproductions by decays j and, as a cata- 
ract shows from year to year an invariable form, though the 
water composing it is perpetually changing, so the objects 
around us are notliing more than a flux of matter offering 
a permanent form* Thus the visible world is only a moment 
in the life of God, and after it has vanished away like a scroll 
that is burned, a new period shall be ushered in, and a new 
heaven and a new earth, exactly like the ancient ones, shall 
arise. Since nothing can exist without its contrary, no in- 
justice unless there was justice, no cowardice unless there 
was courage, no lie unless there was truth, no shadow unless 
there was light, so the existence of good necessitates that of 
evil. Tlio Stoics believed that the dcvelopement of the world 
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is under the dominion of paramount law, supreme law. Destiny, 
to which God himself is subject, and that hence he can only 
dey elope the world in a predestined way, as the yital warmth 
evolves a seed into the predestined form of a plant. 

The Stoics held it indecorous to offend needlessly the rc- JSsotei-io 
ligdoiis ideas of the times, and, indeed, they admitted that 
there might he created gods like those of Plato ; hut they 
disapproved of the adoration of images and the use of temples, 
making amends for their offences iu these particulars by offer- 
ing a semi-philosophieal interpretation of the legends, and de- 
monstrating that the existence, and even phenomenal display 
of the gods was in accordance with their principles, Perhaps 
to this exoteric philosophy we naust ascribe the manner in 
which they expressed themselves as to final causes — expres- 
sions sometimes of amusing quaiutucss ; thus, that the pea- 
cock was formed for the sake of Ins tail, and that a sowl was 
given to the hog instead of salt, to prevent his body from rot- 
ting; that the final cause of plants is to bo food for brutes, 
of brutes to be food for men, though they discreetly checked 
their irony in its ascending career, and abstained from saying 
that men are food for the gods, and the gods for all. 

The Stoics concluded that the soul is mere warm breath, 
and that it and the body mutually interpervade one another, naLui-e oi‘ 
They thought that it might subsist after death until the ge- 
neral conflagration, particularly if its energy was great, as in 
the strong spirits of the virtuous and wise. Its unity of ac- 
tion implies that it has a principle of identity, the I, of which 
the physiological seat is the heart. Every appetite, lust, or 
desire is an imperfect knowledge. Oar nature and proper- 
ties arc forced upon us by Eate, but it is our duty to despise 
all our propensities and passions, and to live so that we may 
be free, intelligent, and virtuous. 

This sentiment leads us to the great maxim of Stoical olIm- 

ff T • T IT 7, . 11 . calYUlesiQf 

Jttnics, 'Liivc according to lleason;” or, since the world iswadom. 
composed of matter and God, who is*the Ecasoii of the world, 

'^Live iu harmony with Nature/-’ As Reason is supreme 
in Nature, it ought to be so in man. Our existence should 
be iiitclleotual, and all bodily pains and pleasures should be 
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despised. A haritioiiy hetwccu the human will and tiuiversal 
Reason constitutes virtue. The free-will of the sage should 
guide his actions in the same irresistible manner in which 
universal Reason controls uaLure. Hence the necessity of a 
cultivation of physics^ witliout Avhicli wc cannot distinguish 
good from evil. The sage is directed to remember that Nature, 
in her operations, aims at the universal, and never spares in- 
dividuals, but uses them as means for accomplishing her ends. 
It is for him, therefoi^e, to submit to his destiny, endeavour- 
ing continually to establish the supremacy of Reason, and cul- 
tivating, as the things necessary to virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, fortitude, justice. He is at liberty to put patriotism 
at the value it is worth when he remembers that he is a 
citizen of the world ; he must train himself to receive in tran- 
quillity the shocks of Destiny, and to he above all passion and 
all pain. He must never relent and never forgive. He must 
remember that there are only two classes of men, the wise 
and the fools, as sticks can only either be straight or crooked, 
and very few sticks in this world are absolutely straight 

Ih’om the account I have given of Aristotle^s philosophy, it 
may be seen that he occupied a middle ground between the 
speculation of the old philosophy and the strict science of the 
Alexandrian school. He is the true connecting link, in the 
history of European intellectual progress, between philosophy 
and science. Under his teaching, and the material tendencies 
of the Macedonian campaigns, there arose a class of men in 
Egypt who gave to the practical a developement it had never 
before attained; for that country, upon the breaking up of 
Alexander's dominion, B.c. 333, falling into the possession of 
Rtolemy,that general found himself at once the depositary of 
spiritual and temporal power. Of the former, it is to be re- 
membered that, though the conquest by Cambyses had given 
it a Severn shook, it still not only survived, but displayed no 
inconsiderable tokens of strength, Indeed, it is well known 
that the surrender of Egypt to Alexander wns greatly accele- 
rated by hatred to the Persians, tlic Egyptians welcoming the 
Macedonians as their deliverers. In this movement we per- 
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ceivc at once the authority of the old priesthood. It is hard 
to tear lip hy tlie roots an ancient religion, the ramifications of 
which have solidly insinuated themselves among a populace. 

That of Egypt had already been the gro^Yth of more than three 
thousand years. The question for the intrusive Greek aovc- Theyco- 

. ./I oratnalo 

reigns to solve was how to co-ordinate this hoary system with Egyptian 
the jihilosopliical scepticism that had issued as the result of 
Greek thought. Witli singular sagacity, they saw that this scepticism, 
might be accomplished by availing themselves of Orientalism, 
the common point of contact of the two systems j and that, by 
its formal introduction and developement, it would be possible 
not only to enable the philosophical king, to whom all the 
pagan gods were alike equally detilious and equally useful, to 
manifest respect even to the ultra- heathenish practices of the 
Egyptian populace, hnt, what uas of far more moment, to es- 
tablish an apparent concord hetw'een. the old sacerdotal Egyp- 
tian part)?- — strong in its unparalleled antiquity, strong in its 
reminiscences, strong in its recent persecutions, strong in its 
Pharaonic relies, regarded by all men with a superstitious or 
reverent awe — and the free-thinking and versatile Greeks. The 
occasion was like some other instances in history, some even 
in our own times j a small but energetic body of invaders was 
holding in subjection an ancient and populous country. 

To give practical force to this project, a grand state institu- 
tion was founded at Alexandria. It became celebrated as the anOria, 
Museum. To it, as to a centre, philosopliers from all parts of 
the world converged. It is said that at one time not fewer than 
fourteen tliousand students were assembled there. Alexandria, 
in confirmation of the prophetic foresight of the great soldier 
who founded it, quickly became an immense metropolis, abound- 
ing in mercantile and manufacturing activity. As is ever the 
case with such cities, its higher classes were prodigal and dis- 
sipated, its lower only to be held in restraint by armed force. 

Its public amusements were such as might he expected, — 
theatrical shows, music, horse-racing, In the solitude of such 
a crowd, or in the noise of such dissipation, any one could 
find a retreat, — atheists who had been banished from Athens, 
devotees from the Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blasphemers 
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from Asia Minor. Indeed, it has been said that in this hete- 
rogeneous community^ blasplicm 3 r was hardly looked tipou as 
a crime; at the worst, it was no more than an unfortunate, 
and, it might be, an innocent mistake. But, since uneducated 
men need some solid support ou which their thoughts may 
rest, mere abstract doctrines not meeting their wants, it be- 
came necessary to provide some corporeal represcutation for 
Establish the eclectic philosophical Pantheism, and hence the Ptolemies 
^vwahp ot‘ were obliged to restore, or, as some say, iavport the worship of 
Sorapib. Serapis. Those who affirm that he was imported say 

that he was brought from Sinope ; naodern Egyptian scholars, 
however, give a different account. As setting forth the Pan- 
theistic doctrine of which he was the emblem, his image, sub- 
sequently to attain world- wide fame, was made of all kinds of 
metals and stones, All is God.-’^ But still the people, with 
that instinct which other nations and ages have displayed, han- 
kered after a female divinity, and this led to the partial resto- 
ration of the worship of Isis. It is interesting to remark how 
the humble classes never shake off the reminiscences of early 
life, leaning rather to tJie maternal than to the paternal at- 
tachment. Perhaps it is for that reason that they expect a 
more favourable attention to their supplications from a female 
divinity than a god. Accordingly, the devotees of I&is soon 
outtmmbered those of Serapis, though a magnificent temple 
had been built for him at Rhaeotis, in the quarter adjoining 
the Museum, and liis worship was celebrated with more than 
imperial splendour. In subsequent ages the worship of Serapis 
diffused itself throughout the Homan empire, though the au- 
thorities, — consuls, senate, emperors, — knowing well the idea it 
foreshadowed, and the doctrine it was meant to imply, used 
their utmost power to put it doAvn, 

Tbo Alex- The Alexandrian Museum soon assumed the character of a 
librariet,. University, In it those great libraries were collected, the pride 
and boast of antiquity, Demetrius Phalereus was instructed 
to collect all the writings in the world. So powerfully were 
the exertions of himself and his successors enforced by the go- 
vernment that two immense libraries were procured. They 
contained 700,000 volamcs. In this literary and scientific re- 
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treaty supported in ease and even in luxury, — luxury, for allu- 
foioiisto the sumptuous dinners have descended to our times, — 
iLcphilosoplicrs spent their day in mental culture by study, or 
mutual improvement by debates. The king himself conferred 
appointments to these positions ; in later times, the Roman 
emperors succeeded to the patronage, the government thereby 
binding in golden chains intellect that might otherwise have 
proved troublesome. . At first, in honour of the ancient reli- 
gion, the presidency of the cstahlishraent w^as committed to an 
Egyptian priest j but in the course of time that policy was 
abandoned. It must not, however, he imagined that the duties 
of the inmates wGre limited to readhig and rhetorical display ; 
a far more practical character was imparted to them. A bo- Botnmcai 
tanical garden, in connection with the Museum, offered an op- meuugo- 
portunity to those uho were interested in the study of the iia- ec^ting-^' 
ture of plants ; a zoological menagerie afforded like facilities 
to those interested in animals. Even these costly establish- 
ments were made to minister to the luxury of the times : in 
the zoological garden pheasants were raised for the royal table. 

Besides these elegant and fashionable appointments, another, 
of a more forbidding and perhaps repulsive kind, was added j 
an establishment which, in the light of our times, is sufiBcient 
to confer immortal glory on those illustrious and high-minded 
kings, and to put to shame the ignorance and superstition of 
many modern nations: it was an anatomical school, suitably 
provided with means for the dissection of the human body, this 
anatomical school being the basis of a medical college for the 
education of physicians. Eor the astronomers, Ptolemy Euer- 
getes placed in the Square Porch an equinoctial and a solsti- 
tial armil, the graduated limbs of these instruments being di- 
vided into degrees and sixths. There were in the observatory 
stone quadrants, the precursors of our mural quadrants. On 
the floor a meridian line was drawn for the adjustment of the 
instruments. There were also astrolabes and dioptras. Thus, 
side by side, almost in the king^s palace, were noble provisions 
for the cultivation of exact science and for the pursuit of light 
literature. Under the same roof were gathered together geo- 
meters, astronomers, chemists, mechanicians, engineers. There 
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^crc also poets^ who ministered to the literary wants of a dissi- 
pated cityj — authors who could wiitc verse^ not only in correct 
metrej but in all kinds of fantastic forms — trecsj hearts^ and 
eggs. Here met together the literary dandy and the grim theo- 
logian. At their repasts occasionally the king himself would 
preside^ enlivening the moment with the condescensions of 
royal relaxation. ThuSj of Philadelphus it is stated that he 
caused to be presented to the Stoic Sphserus a dish of fruit 
made of wax, so beautifully coloured as to be iin distinguish able 
from the natural, and, on the mortified philosopher detecting 
too late the fraud that had been practised upon him, inquired 
what he now thought of the maxim of his sect that the sago 
is never deceived by appearances.^^ Of the same sovereign it 
is related tliat he received the translators of the Se]?tnagint 
Eible with the highest honours, entertaining them at his tabic. 
Under the atmosphere of the place their usual religious cere- 
monial was laid aside, save that the king courteously requested 
one of the aged priests to offer an extempore prayer. It is 
naively related that the Alexandrians present, ever quick to 
discern rhetorical merit, tes tided their estimation of the per- 
formance with loud applause. Put; not aloue did literature and 
the exact sciences thus find protection. As if no subjects with 
which the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy of 
investigation, in the Museum were cultivated the more doubt- 
ful arts, magic and astrology. Philadelphus, who, toward the 
close of his life, was haunted with an intolerable dread of death, 
devoted himself with intense assiduity to the discovery of the 
elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a comprehensive orgaui- 
aation for the developemeut of human knowledge never existed 
in the world before, and, considering the circumstances, never 
has since. To he connected with it was a passport to the 
highest Alexandrian society and to court favour. 

Thfl Septu- To the Museuin, and, it has been asserted, particularly to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Christian world is thus under ob- 
ligation for that ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures — ^ 
tliG Septuagiufc. Many idle stories have been related respect- 
ing the circumstances under which that version was made, as 
that the soventy-two translators hy whom it was executed 
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were confined each in a separate cell^ and^ when their woi'k 
was finisliedj the seventy-two copies were found identically 
the saraej word for word, From this it was supposed that 
the inspiration of this translation \vas established. If any 
proof of that kind were needed^ it would be much better found 
in the fact that whenever the occasion arises in the New 
Testament of quoting from tlie Old^ it is usually done in the 
words of the Soptuagint. The story of the cells underwent 
successive improvements among the early Fathers, but is now 
rejected as a fiction : and, indeed, it seems probable that the 
translation was not made under the splendid circumstances 
commonly related, but merely by the Alexandrian Jews for 
their own convenience. As the Septuagint grew into credit 
among the Christians, it lost favour among the Jews, who 
made repeated attempts in after years to supplant it by new 
versions, such as those of Aquila, of Tlieodotion, of Symma- 
chus, and others. From the first the Syrian Jews had looked 
on it with disapproval ; they even held the time of its transla- 
tion as a day of mourning, and with a malicious grief pointed 
out its errors, as, for instance, they affirmed that it made Mc- 
thusaleh live until after the Deluge, Ptolemy treated all those 
who were concerned in providing books for the library with 
consideration, remunerating his ti’anslators and transcribers 
in a princely manner. 

But the modern world is not alone indebted to these LEistingr in- 
Egyptian kings in the particular here referred to. The 
Museum made an impression upon the intellectual career of 
Europe so powerful and enduring that we still enjoy its re- ecieaufic, 
suits. That impression was twofold, theological and physical. 

The dialectical spirit and literary culture diffused among the 
Alexandrians prepared that people, beyond all others, for the 
reception of Christianity. For thirty centuries the Egyptians 
had been familiar with the conception of a triune God. There 
was hardly a city of any note without its particular triad. 

Here it was Amun, Maut, and Khonso; there Osiris, Isis, 
and Horua. The apostolic missionaries, whcir they reached 
Alexaxidria, found a people ready to appreciate the profoundcst 
mysteries. But with tlicsc advantages came great evils. The 
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Tnidiarlan clisputes, which subsequently dclngecl the world 
with blood, had theiv starting-point and focus in Alexandria. 
In that city Arius and Athanasius dwelt. There originated, 
that desperate conflict which compelled Constantine the Great 
to summon the Council of Nicma, to settle, by a formulary or 
creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that Alexandria 
exerted a power on subsequent ages, her influence was as 
strongly marked in the impression it gave to science. Astro- 
nomical observatories, chemical laboratories, libraries, clissecfc- 
ing’-houses, were not in vain. There went forth from them 
a spirit powerful enough to tincture all future times. Nothing 
like the Alexandrian Museum was ever called into existence 
in Greece or Eome, even in their palmiest days. It is the 
unique and noble memorial of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
who have thereby laid the whole human race under obliga- 
tions, and vindicated their title to be regarded as a moat illus- 
trious line of kings. The Museum was, in truth, an attempt 
at the organization of human knowledge, both for its develope- 
ment and its diflusion. It was conceived and executed in a 
practical manner w^orthy of Alexander. And though, in the 
night through which Europe has been passing, — a night full 
of dreams and delusions, — men have not entertained a right 
estimate of the spirit in which that great institution was 
founded, and the work it accomplished, its glories being 
eclipsed by darker and more unworthy things, the time is ap- 
proaching when its action on the course of human events will 
be better understood, and its influences on European civiliza- 
tion more clearly discerned. 

'riio Mu- Thus, then, about the begmnlng of the third century before 

STsanoof Christ, in consequence of the Macedonian campaign, which 
brought the Greeks in contact with the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Asia, a great degree of intellectual activity was mani- 
fested in Egypt. On the site of the village of Ehacotis, once 
held as an Egyptian post to prevent the ingress of strangers, 
the Macedonians erected that city which was to he the entre- 
pot of the commerce of the East and West, and to transmit 
an illustrious name to the latest generations, Her long career 
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of commercial proaperityj her comraanding position as respects 
the material interests of the woiidj justified the statesmanship 
of her founder^ and the intellectual glory which has gathered 
round her has given an enduring lustre to his name. 

There can be no doubt that the philosophical activity here 
alluded to was the direct issue of the political and military 
event to which we have referred it. The tastes and genius of 
Alexander were manifested by hi a relations to Aristotle^ whoso 
studies in natural histoiy he promoted by the collection of a 
naenagerie ; and in astronomy, by transmitting to him, tlirough 
Callisthenes, the records of Babylonian observations extend- 
ing over 1903 years, II is biography, as we have seen, shows a 
personal interest in the cultivation of such studies. In this 
particular other great soldiers have resembled him j and per- 
haps it may be inferred that the practical habit of thought and 
accommodation of theory to the actual purposes of life pre- 
eminently required by their profession, leads them sponta- 
neously to decline speculative uncertainties, and to be satisfied 
only with things that are real and exact. 

Under the inspiration of the system of Alexander, 
guided by the suggestions of certain great men who had caught dueed. 
the spirit of the times, the Egyptian kings thus created, under 
their own immediate auspices, the Museum. State policy, 
operating in the manner I have previously described, furnished 
them with an additional theological reason for founding this 
establishment. In the Macedonian campaign a vast amount: 
of engineering and mathematical talent had been necessarily 
stimulated into existence, for great armies cannot be han- 
dled, great marches cannot be made, nor great battles fought 
without that result. When the period of enei'getic action 
was over, and to the military operations succeeded compara- 
tive repose and temporary moments of peace, the talent thus 
called forth found occupation in the way most congenial to it, 
by cultivating mathematical and physical studies. In Alex- 
andria, itself a monument of engineering and architectural 
skill, soon were to be found men whose names were destined 
for futurity — Apollonius, Eratosthenes, Manctho. Of these, 
one may be selected for the remark that, while speculative 
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philosophers were occupying themselves with discussions re- 
specting the criterion of truths anch upon the ■sriiole^ coming 
to the conclusion tlmt no such thing existed, and thatj if the 
truth was actually in the possession of man, he had no means 
of knowing it, Euclid of Alexandria was writing an immortal 
work, destined to challenge contradiction from the whole hn- 
raan race, and to make good its title as the representative 
of absolute and undeniable truth, — truth not to be gainsaid 
in any nation or at any time. Wc still use the geometry of 
Euclid in our schools. 

It is said that Euclid opened a geometrical school in. Alex- 
andria about n.c. 300. He occupied himself not only with 
mathematical, but also physical investigation. Besides many 
works of the former class supposed to have been written by 
him, as on Fallacies, Conic Sections, Divisions, Porisms, Data, 
there arc imputed to him treatises on Harmonics, Optics, and 
Catoptrics, the two latter subjects being discussed, agreeably 
to the views of those times, on the hypothesis of rays issuing 
from the eye to the object, instead of passing, as we consider 
them to do, from the object to the eye. It is, however, on the 
excellences of his ^Elements of Geometry^ that the durable 
reputation of Euclid depends ; and though the hypercriticisiu 
of modem mathematicians has perhaps successfully maintained 
such objections against them as that they might have been 
more precise in their axioms, that they sometimes assume what 
might be proved, that they are occasionally redundant, and 
their aiTaugemeut sometimes imperfect, yet they still main- 
tain their ground as a model of extreme accuracy, of perspi- 
cuity, and as a standard of exact demonstration. They were 
employed universally by the Greeks, and, in subsequent ages, 
were translated and preserved by the Arabs. 

Great as is the fame of Euclid, it is eclipsed by that of 
Archimedes the Syracusan, born b.c. ^87, whose connection, 
with Egyptian science is not alone testified by tradition, but 
also by such facts as his acknowledged friendship with Conon 
of Alexandria, and his invention of tho screw still bearing his 
name, intended for raising the waters of the Nile. Among his 
mathematical works, the most interesting perhaps in his own 
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estimation, as^ve may judge from the incident that lie directed 
tliC diagram thereof to be engTtived on his tombstone, was his 
demonstration that the solid content of a sphere is two-thirds 
that of its circumscribing cylinder. It was by this mark that 
Cicero, when Uugestor of Sicily, discovered the tomb of Archi- 
medes grown over with weeds. This theorem was, however, 
only one of a large number of a like kind, Mdiich he treated of 
in his two books on the sphere and cylinder in an equally 
mastcrl/ manner, and wdth equal success. Ills position as a 
geometer is perhaps better understood from the assertion made 
respecting him by a modern raatbematician, that ho came as 
near to the discovery of the Differential Calculus as can be 
done without the aid of algebraic transformations. Among 
the special problems he treated of may be mentioned the qua- 
drature of the circle, his determination of the ratio of the 
circumference being between 3T428 and 3T408, the true 
value, as is now known, being 3T4<16 nearly. He also wrote 
on Conoids and Spheroids, and upon, that spiral still passing 
under hia name, the genesis of which had been suggested to 
him by Conon. In his work entitled ^ Psammites'’ he alludes 
to the astronomical system subsequently established by Co- 
pernicus, whose name has been given to it. He also mentions 
the attempts which had been made to measure the size of the 
earth; the chief object of the work being, however, to prove 
not only that the sands upon the sea-shore can be numbered, 
but even those required to fill the entire space within the 
sphere of the fixed stars; the result being, according to our 
system of arithmetic, a less number than is expressed by unity 
followed by 63 ciphers. Such a book is the sport of a geo- 
metrical giant wantonly amusing himself with his strength. 
Among his mathematical investigations must not be omitted 
the quadrature of the parabola, His fame depends, however, 
not so much on his mathematical triumphs as upon his bril- 
liant discoveries in physics and his mechanical inventions. 
How he laid the foundation of Hydrostatics is familiar to 
every one, through the story of Pliero*s crown. A certain 
artisan having adulterated the gold given him by King Hiero 
to make a crown, Archimedes discovered that the falsifica- 
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lion iniglit bo fletoctcd;, while he was accidenfcally stepping into 
a baih^ and tliereby invented the racthod for the dotermi- 
nation ot specific gravity. From these investigations he was 
naturally led to the consideration of the equililnnum of float- 
ing bodies ; but his grand acliievemeat in the mechanical di- 
rection was his discovery of the time theory of the lever : Ilia 
surprising merit in these respects is demonstrated by the fact 
that no advance was made in theoretical mechanics in the 
eighteen centuries intervening between him and Leonardo da 
Vinci. Of minor matters not fewer than forty mechanical in- 
ventions have been attributed to him. Among these are the 
endless screw^ the screw pnmp^ a bydranlic organ^ and burn- 
ing mirrors. Ills genius is well indicated by the saying popu- 
larly attributed to him^ Give me whereon to stands and I 
will move the earth/^ and by the anecdotes told of his exer- 
tions against Marcellns during the siege of Syracuse ; his in- 
vention of catapults and other engines for throwing projcc- 
tileS; as darts and heavy stones ; claws whichj reaching over 
the walls^ lifted up into the air ships and their crows, and 
thou suddenly dropped them into the sea ; burning mirrors, by 
which, at a great distance, the Roman fleet was set on fire. 
It is related that Marcellns, honouring his intellect, gave the 
strictest orders that no harm should he clone to him at the 
talcing of the town, and that he was killed, unfortunately, by 
an ignorant soldier, — unfortunately, for Europe was not able 
to produce his equal for nearly two thousand years. 

The wri-^ Eratosthenes was contemporary with Archimedes. He was 
%^ofkaTf horn at Gyrene, n.c. 276. The care of the library appears to 
Phenes. Committed to him by Euergetes ; but his attention 

was more specially directed to naathematical, astronomical, 
geographical, and historical pursuits. The work entitled ' Ca- 
tasterisms,^ doubtfully imputed to him, is a catalogue of 475 
of the principal stars ; but it was probably intended for no- 
thing more than a naanuaL He also is said to have written a 
poem upon terrestrial zones. Among his important geogra- 
phical labours may be mentioned his determination of the 
interval between the tropics. He found it to be eleven eighty- 
thirds of tlxe circumference. He also attempted the mea- 
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sureraent of the size of the earth by ascertaining the dis- 
tance between Alexandria and Syenc, the difference of latitude 
between which he had found to he one-fiftieth of the earth-’s 
circumference. It was his object to free geography from the 
legend with which the superstitions of ages had adorned and 
Oppressed it. In cifeeting this;> he well deserves the tribute 
paid to him by Humboldt, the modern who of all others could 
best appreciate his labours. He considered the articulation 
and expansion of continents; the position of mountain chains; 
the action of clouds; the geological submersion of lands ; the 
elevation of ancient sea-beds; the opening of the Dardanelles 
and of the Straits of Gibraltar ; the relations of the Euxine 
vSea ; the problem of tlie equal level of the circumfluent ocean ; 
and the necessary existence of a mountain chain running 
through Asia in the diaphragm of Diceearchus, What an ad- 
vance is all this beyond the meditations of Thales i Herein 
we see the practical tendencies of the Macedonian wars. In 
Ills astronomical observations he had the advantage of rising 
the armils and other instruments in the Observatory. ITe 
ascertained tliat the direction of tci'rcstrial gravity is not con- 
stant, but that the verticals diverge. He composed a complete 
systemic description of the earth in three books, — physical^ 
mathematical, historical, —accompanied by a map of all the 
parts then known. Of his skill as a geometer, his solution 
of the problem of two mean proportionals, still extant, offers 
ample evidence ; and it is only of late years that the fragments 
remaining of his Chronicles of the Theban Kings are properly 
appreciated. He hoped to free history as well as geography 
from the myths that deform it, a task that the prejudices and 
interests of man will never permit to he accomplished. Some 
amusing anecdotes of his opinions in these respects have de- 
scended to us. He ventured to doubt the historical truth of 
the Homeric legends. ^^1 will believe in it when I have been 
shown the currier wlio made the wind-bags which Ulysses on 
his homeward voyage received from JEolns/^ It is said that, 
having attained the age of eighty years, he became weary of 
life, and put an end to himself by voluntary starvation. 

I shall here pause to make a few remarks suggested by the 
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eUicnea. Current chronology was the olFspring of erroneous theological 
consideratiousj the Tiature of which required not only a short 
liistorical term for the various nations of antiquity^ hut even 
for the existence of man upon the globe. This necessity ap- 
pears to have been chiefly experienced in the attempt to exalt 
certain facts in the history of the Hebrews from their subordi- 
nate position in human affairs, and indeed to give the whole of 
that history an exaggerated value. This was done in a double 
way, — by elevating Hebrew history from its true grade, and de- 
preciating or falsifying that of other nations. Among those 
who have been guilty of this literary offence, the name of the 
celebrated EusebiuS; the Bishop of Cmsarea in the time of Con- 
stantine, should be designated, since in his chronography and 
syiichronal tables he purposely perverted chronology for the 
sake of making synchronisms^^ (Bunsen). It is true, as Nie- 
buhr asserts, '' He is a very dishonest writer, To a great ex- 
tent, the superseding of the Egyptian annals was brought about 
by his influence. It was forgotten, however, that of all things 
chronology is the least suited to be an object of inspiration ; 
and that, though men may be wholly indifferent to truth foi'its 
own sake, and consider it not improper to wrest it unscrupu- 
lously to what they may suppose a just purpose, yet that it will 
vindicate itself at last. It is impossible to succeed completely 
in perverting the history of a nation which Las left numerous 
enduring reconds. Egypt offers to us testimonials reaching 
over five thousand years. As Bunsen well remarks, from the 
known portion of the curve of history wc may determine the 
whole. The Egyptians, old as they are, belong to the middle 
ages of mankind, for there is a period antecedent to monumen- 
tal history, or indeed to history of any kind, during w'hich 
language and mythology arc formed, for these must exist prior 
to all political institutions, all art, all science. Even at the 
first moment that we gain a glimpse of the state of Egypt she 
had attained a high intellectual condition, as is proved by the 
fact that her system of hieroglyphics w^as perfected before the 
fourth dynasty, It continued unchanged until the time of 
Psammetichus. A stationary condition of language and wri- 
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tiug for thousands of years necessarily implies a long and very 
remote period of active improvement and advance. It -was 
doubtless such a general consideration; rather than a positive 
knowledge of the fact; which led the Greeks to assert that the 
introduction of geometry into Egypt must bo attributed to 
kings before the times of Menes. Not alone do her artidcial 
monuments attest for that country an extreme antiquity; she 
is herself her own witness ; for; though the Nile raises its bed 
only four feet in a thousand yearS; all the alluvial portion of 
Egypt has been deposited from the waters of that river. A 
natural register thus reinforces the written records; and both 
together compose a body of evidence not to be gainsaid. Thus 
the depth of muddy silt accumulated round tlic pedestals of 
monuments is an irreproachable index of their age. In the 
eminent position he occupied; Eusebius might succeed in per- 
verting the received book- chronology; hut he had no power to 
make the endless trade-wind that sweeps over the tropical Pa- 
cific blow a day more or a day less ; none to change the -weight 
of water precipitated fi’om it by the African mountains; none 
^ to arrest the annual mass of mud hrought down bj’- the river. 

It is by collating such different orders of evidence together — 
the natural and the monumental; the latter gaining' strength 
every year from tho cultivation of hieroglyphic studies — that 
we begin to discern the true Egyptian chronology; and to put 
confidence in the fragments that remain of Eratosthenes and 
Manetho. 

At the time of wliich w^e are speaking — the time of Erato- 
sthenes — gexieral ideas had been attained to respecting the doc- sthenes. 
trine of the sphere; its poleS; axis; the equator; arctic and ant- 
arctic circles; equinoctial pointS; solstices, colureS; horizon, etc. 

No one competent to form an opinion any longer entertained 
a doubt re.specting the globular form of the earth ; the argu- 
ments adduced in support of that position being such as are 
still popularly resorted to — the different positions of the hori- 
zon at different places; the changes in elevation of the pole, the 
phenomena of eclipses, and tho gradual disappearance of ships 
as they sail from us. As to eclipses, once looked upon with 
superstitious awe, thdr true causes had not only been assigned, 
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but their periodicities so 'vvcll asceriained that predictions of 
their occurrence could be made. The Babylonians had thus 
long known that after a cycle of 223 lunations the eclipses 
of the moon return. The mechanism of the phases of that 
satellite was clearly understood. Indeed^ Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos attempted to ascertain the distance of the sun from the 
earth on the principle of observing the moon when she is di- 
chotomi55Cclj a method quite significant of the knowledge of the 
timCj though in practice unreliable ; Aristarchus thus finding 
that the sun’s distance is eighteen times that of the moon, 
whereas it is in reality 400. In like manner, in a general way, 
pretty clear notions were entertained of the climate distribution 
of heat upon the earth, exaggerated, however, in this respect, 
that ibc torrid zone was believed to be too hot for human life, 
and the frigid too cold. Observations, as good as could be made 
by simple instruments^ bad not only demonstrated in a general 
manner the progressions, retrogradations, and stations of the 
planets, but attempts bad been made to account for, or rather 
to represent them, by the aid of epicycles. 

It was thus iu Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, that modern 
astronomy arose. Of this line of kings, the founder, Ptolemy 
Soter, was not only a patron of science, hut likewise an author. 
He composed a history of the campaigns of Alexander. Under 
him the collection of the library was commenced, probably soon 
after the defeat of Antigonns at the battle of Ipsus, b.c. 301. 
The Museum is due to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who not 
oiily patronized learning in his own dominions, but likewise 
endeavoured to extend the boundaiies of human knowledge in 
other c[uai‘ters. Thus he sent an expedition under his admiral 
Timosilienes as far as Madagascar. Of the succeeding Pto- 
lemies, Eucrgetes and Philopator were both very able men, 
though the latter was a bad one ; he murdered his father, and 
perpetrated many horrors iu Alexandria. Epiphanes, succeed- 
ing his father when only five years old, was placed by his guar- 
dians under the protection of Kome, thus furnishing to the 
ambitious x^epublic a pretence for interfering in the affairs of 
Egypt, The same policy was continued during the reign of 
his son Philomctor, who, upon the whole, was an able and good 
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king. Even Physcon, who succeeded in b.c. 146^ and who is 
described as sensual^ corpulent, and cruel, — cruel, for he out off 
the lieadj hands, and feet of his son, and sent them to Cleo- 
patra liis wife, — could not resist the inspirations to which the 
policy of his ancestors, continued for nearly two centuries, had 
giycTL birth, but was an effective promoter of literature and the 
arts, and liimsclf the author of an historical work. A like in- 
clination was displayed by his successors, Lathyrus and Aule- 
tes, the name of the latter indicating his proficiency in inusio. 

The surnames nnder which all these Ptolemies pass were nick- 
names, or titles of derision, imposed upon them by their giddy 
and satirical Alexandrian subjects. The political state of Al- 
exandria was significantly said to be a tyranny tempered by 
ridicule. Tlio dynasty ended in the person of the celebrated 
Cleopatra, who, after the battle of Actinin, caused herself, as 
is related in the legends, to be bitten by an asp. Sbe took poi- 
son that she might not fall captive to Octavianus, and be led in 
his triumph through the streets of Pome. 

If wc possessed a complete and unbiassed history of these 
Greek kings, it would doubtless uphold their title to be re- 
garded as the most illustrious of all ancient sovereigns. Even 
after their political power had passed into the hands of the 
Romans, — a nation who had no regard to truth and to right, 

— and philosophy, in its old-age, had become extinguished or 
eclipsed by the faith of the later Ccesars, enforced by an un- 
scrupnlous use of their power, so strong was the vitality of the 
intellectual germ they had fostered, that, though compelled to 
lie dormant for centuries, it shot up vigorously on the first 
occasion that favouring circumstances ocenrred. 

This Egyptian dynasty extended its proteetioi'i and patronage 
to literature as well as to science. Thus Plulaclolphus did not £\3 
consider it beneath him to count among Ins personal friends gcienee. 
the poet Callimachus, who had written a treatise on birds, and 
lionourably maintained himself by keeping a school in Alex- 
andria. The court of that sovereign was moreover adorned by 
a constellation of seven poets, to which the gay Alexandrians 
gave the nickname of the Pleiades. They are said to have been 
Lycoplu’on, Theocritus, Callimachus, Aratns, Apollonius Rho- 
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diuSj Nicanclcr, and Homer the son of Macro. Among them 
may be distingaishcd Lycophron, whose work, cutitlcd 'Cassan- 
dra/ still remains; and Theocritus, whose exquisite bucolics 
prove how sweet a poet he was. 

Tiie wilt- To return to the scientific movement. The school of Euclid 

Apoiioniug. was worthily represented in the time of Euergetes by Apollo- 
nius Pergseus, forty years subsequently to Archimedes. He 
excelled hotli in the mathematical and physical department. 
His chief work was a treatise on Conic Sections. It is said 
that he was the first to introduce the words ellipse and hypei’- 
bola. So lato as the eleventh century his complete works were 
extant in Arabic. Modern geometers describe him as handling 
his subjects with less power than his great predecessor Archi- 
medes, but nevertheless displaying extreme precision and beauty 
hi his methods. His fifth book, on Maxima and Minima, is 
to be regarded as one of the highest efforts of Greek geometry. 
As an example of his physical inquiries may be mentioned his 
invention of a clock. 

Them’it- Fifty years after Apollonius, u.c. 160-125, we meet with the 
astronomer Hipparchus. He does not appeal’ to have 
made observations himself in Alexandria, hut he uses those 
of Aristyllus and Timochares of that place ; indeed, his great 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes was essentially 
founded on the discussion of the Alexandrian observations on 
Spica Yirginis made by Timochares. lu pure mathematics he 
gave methods for solving all triangles, plane and spherical ; he 
also constructed a table of chords. In astronomy, besides his 
capital discovery of the precession of the equinoxes just men- 
tioned, he also determined the first inequality of the moon, the 
equation of the centre, and all but anticipated Ptolemy in the 
The theoi 7 discoveiy of the evection. To him also must bo attributed the 
establishment of the theory of epicycles and eccoutifics, a geo- 
metrical conception for the purpose of resolving the apparent 
motions of the heavenly bodies, on the principle of circular 
movement. In the case of the sun and moon, Hipparchus suc- 
ceeded in the application of that theory, and indicated that it 
might be adapted to the planets, Though never intended as 
a representation of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies, 
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it maintain eel iLs ground until the era of Kepler and Newton, 
when the heliocentric doctrine, and that of elliptic motions, 

\Tcre incontestably established. Even Newton himself, in the 
thirty- fifth proposition of the third booh of the ^ Principia/ 
availed himself of its aid. Hipparchus also undertook to make 
a register of the stars by the method of alineations, — that 
by indicating those which were in the same appax’ent straight 
line. The number of stars catalogued by him was 1080. If 
ho thus depicted the aspect of the sky for his times, he also en- 
deavoured to do the same for the surface of the earth, by mark- 
ing the position of towns and other places by lines of latitude 
and longitude. 

Subsccjuently to Hipparchus, wc find the astronomers Go- Tbe\mt. 
muius and Cleomcdes j their fame, ho'ivever, is totally eclipsed 
by that of Ptolemy, a.d. 138, the author of the great work 
the ^ Syn taxis/ or the mathematical construction of the hea- 
vens, — a work fully deserving tlie epithet which has been be- 
stowed upon it, a noble exposition of the mathematical theory 
of epicyclcvs and eccentrics.^' It was translated by the Ara- 
bians after the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt; and, under 
the title of 'Almagest/ was received by them as the highest 
authority on the mechanism and phenomena of the universe. 

It maintained its ground in Europe in the same erainent posi- 
tion for nearly fifteen hundred years, justifying the encomium 
of Syucsius on the institution which gave it birth, ''the divine 
school of Alexandiia." The 'Almagest' commences with the His great 
doctrine that the earth is globular and fixed in space ; it de- 
scribes the construction of a table of chords and instruments 
for observing the solstices, and deduces the obliquity of the l^eiwens. 
ecliptic. It finds terrestrial latitudes by the gnomon ; de- 
scribes climates ; shows how" ordinary may be converted into 
sidereal time ; gives rcavsons for preferring the tropical to the 
sidereal year ; furnishes the solar theory on the priuciplc of 
the sun's orbit being a simple eccentric ; explains the equation 
of time; advances to the discussion of the motions of the 
moon ; treats of the first inequality, of her eclipses, mid the 
motion of the node. It then gives Ptolemy's own great dis- 
covery, — that which makes his name immortal, — the discovery 
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of the moon’s cvccllon or second inequality^ reducing it to the 
epicyclic theory. It attempts the determinatiou of the dis- 
tances of the sun and moon from the cartli; with^ however, 
only partial success, since it makes the studs distance but onc- 
twentieth of the real amount. It considers the precision of 
the equinoxes, the discovery of Hipparchus, the full period for 
which is twenty-five thousand years. It gives a catalogue of 
1032 stars; treats of the nature of the Milky Way ; and dis- 
cusses, in the most masterly manner, the motions of the pla- 
nets. This point constitutes Ptolemy’s second claim to scieu- 
iifie fame. His determination of the planetary orbits was ac- 
complishcd by comparing his own observations with those of 
former astronomers, as those of Timochares on Venus. 

To Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on geography, 
used in European schools so late as the fifteenth century. The 
known world to him was fr^m the Canai'y Islands eastward to 
China, and from the equator northward to Caledonia. ITis 
maps, however, are very erroneous; for, in the attempt to make 
them correspond to the spherical figure of the earth, the lon- 
gitudes are too much to the east ; the Mediterranean Sea is 
twenty degrees too long. Ptolemy’s determinations arc there- 
fore inferior in accuracy to those of his illustrious predecessor 
Eratosthenes, who made the distance from the Sacred Promon- 
tory in Spain to the eastern mouth of the Ganges to be seven- 
ty thousand stadia. Ptolemy also wrote on Optics, the Pla- 
nisphere, and Astrology. It is not often given to an author 
to endure for so many ages ; perhaps, indeed, few deserve it. 
The mechanism of the heavens, from his point of view, has, 
however, been greatly misunderstood. Neither he nor Hip- 
parchus ever intended that theory as anything more than a 
geometrical fiction. It is not to be regarded as a representa- 
tion of the actual celestial motions. And, as might be ex- 
pected, for such is the destiny of all unreal abstractions, the 
theory kept advancing in complexity as facts accumulated, and 
was on the point of becoming altogether unmanageable, when 
it was supplanted by the theory of universal gravitation, which 
as over exhibited that inalienable attribute of a true theory 
— affording an explanation of every new fact as soon as it was 
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cliscovorcd, mthout requiring to be burdened with new provi- 
sions; and ])ropheticaUy foretelling phenomena which had npt 
as yet been observed. 

Prom the time of the Ptolemies the scientific spirit of the ktor^ 
Mexandrian school declined \ for though such raathematicians an geo mo- 
as Theodosius, whose woi'k on Spherical Geometry was greatly 
valued by the Arab geometers ; and Pappus, whose mathema- 
tical collections, in eight books, still for the most part remain] 
and Thcon, doubly celebrated for his geometrical attainments, 
and as being the father of the unfortunate Hypatia, A..D. 415, 
lived in the next three centuries, — they wore not men like their 
great predecessors. That mental strength which gives birth 
to original discovery had passed away. The commentator had 
succeeded to the philosopher. No iieAV dev elopement illustra- 
ted the physical sciences ] they were destined long to remain 
stationary. Mechanics could boast .of no trophy like the pro- 
position of Archimedes on the equilibrium of the lever ; no 
new and exact ideas like those of the same great man on 
statical and hydrostatical pressure ; no novel and clear views 
like those developed in his treatise on floating bodies ] no me- 
chanical invention like the first of all steam-engines — that of 
Hero. Natural philosophy had come to a stop. Its great, 
and hitherto successfully cultivated department, Astronomy, agoofrea. 
exhibited no further advance* Men were content with what 
had been done, and continued to amuse themselves with re- 
conciling the celestial phenomena to a combination of equable 
circular motions. To what are we to attribute this pause ? 
Something had occurred to enervate the spirit of science. A 
gloom had settled on the Museum. 

There is no difficulty in giving an explanation of this unfor- 
natc condition. Greek intellectual life had passed the period 
of its maturity, and was entering on old-age. Moreover, the 
talent which might have been devoted to the service of science 
was in part allured to another pm^suit, and in parfcn’epresscd. 
Alexandria had sapped Athens, and in her turn Alexandria 
was sapped by Rome. From metropolitan pre-eminence she 
had sunk to be a mere provincial town. The great prizes 
of life were not so likely to bo met with in such a declining 
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city as in Italy^ ov subsequently; in Constantinople, Whatever 
a^Gctecl these chief centres of Bornau activity necessarily in- 
fluenced her I but, such is the fate of the conquered; she must 
await their decisions. In the very institutions by which she 
had once been glorified, success could only be attained by a 
conformity to the manner of thinking fashionable in the iin- 
pei'ial metropolis, and the best that could be done was to seek 
distinction in the path so marked out. Yet even with all this 
restraint Alexandria asserted her intellectual power, leaving 
an indelible impress on the new theology of her conquerors. 
During throe centuries the intellectual atmosphere of the Ro- 
man empire had been changing. Men were unable to resist 
the steadily increasing pressure. Tranquillity could only be 
secured by passivencss. Things had come to such a state that 
the thinking of men was to be done for them by others, or, if 
they thought at all; it must be in accordance with a prescribed 
formula or rule, Greek intellect was passing into decrepitude, 
and the moral condition of the European world was in anta- 
gonism to scientific progress. 
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CHArTEU Vll. 

THE aREEK AGfE OE INTELLECTUAL DECREinTULE. 

•mr. DrATii of gfiiiik rmiosopjir. 

J N this Chapter it is a inelanclioly picture that I have to 

present — the old-age and death of Greek philosophy. lusopKy 
Tlie strong man of Aristotelism and Stoicism is sinking into 
tho superannuated dotard ; he is settling 

“Into tho lean and slipper'd pantaloon^ 

"VYitli 8]pectacle5 on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wido 
For his shrunk shank j and liis big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And ■whistles in liis sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this atraugo, eventful history, 
la second childishness and mere obUvion — 

Sans teeth, sana eyes, eans taste, sans everything.’' 

lie is full of admiration for the past and of contemptuous dis- 
gust at the present 5 his thoughts are wandering to the things 
that occupied him iu his youth, and even in his infancy. Like 
those who are ready to die, he delivers himself up to religious 
preparation, without any further concern whether the things 
on which he is depending are intrinsically true or false. 

In this, the closing scene, no more do we find the vivid faith 
of Plato, the mature intellect of Aristotle, the manly self-con- 
trol of Zeno. Greek philosophy is ending in gaiTulity and 
mysticism. It is leaning for help on the conjuror, juggler, 
and high-priesfc of Nature. 

There are also new-comers obtruding themselves on the stage. 

The Homan soldier is about to take the place of the Greek 
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thinker, and assert his claim to the effects of the intestate — 
to keep what suits him, and to destroy what he pleases. The 
Romans, advancing toward their age of Faith, are about to 
force their ideas on the European world. 

Under the shadow of the Pyramids Greek philosophy was 
horn; after many waiicleriiiga for a thousand years round the 
shores of the Mediterranean, it came back to its native place, 
and uudej’ the shadow of the Pyramids it died. 

It bccoraes From the period of the New Academy the decline of Greek 
iptiospec uninterrupted. Inventive genius no longer 

existed ; its place was occupied by the commentator. Instead 
of troubling themselves with inquiries after absolute truth, 
philosophers sought support in the opinions of the ancient 
times, and the real or imputed views of Pythagoras, Plato, or 
Aristotle were received as a criterion. In this, the old-age of 
philosophy, men began to act as though there had never been 
such things as original investigation and discovery among the 
human race, and tliat whatc\^er truth there was in the world 
was not the product of thought, hut the remains of an ancient 
and now all but forgotten revelation from heaven — forgotten 
through the guilt and fall of man. There is something very 
melancholy in this total cessation of inquiry. The mental im- 
petus, which one would have expected to continue for a sea- 
son by reason of the momentum that had been gathered in so 
many ages, seems to have been all at once abruptly lost. So 
complete a pause is surprising : the arrow still flics on after it 
has parted from the bow ; the potter’s wheel runs round though 
all the vessels are flnished. In producing this sudden stop- 
page, the policy of the early Caesars greatly assisted. The 
principle of liberty of thought, which the very existence of the 
divers philosophical schools necessarily implied, was too liable 
to make itself manifest in aspirations for political liberty. 
While through the emperors the schools of Greece, of Alex- 
andria, and Rome were depressed from that supremacy to 
which they might have aspired, and those of the provinces, as 
Marseilles and Rhodes, were relatively exalted, the former, in 
a silent and private way, were commencing those rivalries 
the forerunners of the groat theological struggles between 
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them ia after ages for political poAver. Christianity in its Has awived 
(lawn was attended by a general belief that in the East there Ideul^ 
had been preserved a purer recollection of the ancient revela- 
tion^ and that hence from that quarter the light would pre- 
sently shine forth. Under the favouring influence of such an 
expectation^ Orientalism^ to whiclq as we have seen, Grecian 
thought had spontaneonsly arrived, was greatly reinforced. 

In this final period of Greek philosophy, the first to whom PMlo tUo 
w'e must turn is Philo the J ew, who lived in the time of the uHa 
Emperor Caligula. In harmony with the ideas of liia nation, 
he derives all philosophy and useful knowledge from the Mo- 
saic record, not hesitating to wrest Scripture to his use by va- 
rious allegorical interpretations, asserting that man has fallen 
from his primitive wisdom and purity; that physical inquiry 
is of very little avail, but that an innocent life and a burning 
faith are what we must trust to. tie persuaded himself that 
a certain inspiration fell upon him while lie was in the act of 
writing, somewhat like that of the penmen of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. His readers may, however, he disposed, to believe that 
herein he was self-deceivedy judging both from the character 
of his composition and the nature of his doctrine. As respects Hismyati- 
the former, he writes feebly, is vacillating in his views, and gopky” 
■when \yatched in his treatment of a difficult point, ia seen to 
be wavering and unsteady. As respects the latter, among other 
extraordinary things, he teaches that the world is the chief an- 
gel or first son of God ; he combines all the powers of God 
into one force, the Logos or Holy ^Tord, the highest po^vera 
being creative wisdom and governing mercy. Erom this are 
omitted all the mundane forces ; and since God cannot do evil, 
the existence of evil in the. world must be imputed to these 
emanating forces. It is very clear, therefore, that though Philo 
declined Oriental pantlieism, he laid his foundation on the 
Oriental theory of emanation. 

As aiding very greatly iu the popular introduction of Orien- Axioiiouma 
talism, Apollonius of Tyana must be mentioned. Under the 
auspices of the Empress Julia Domna, in a biographical com- 
position, Philostratus had the audacity to institute a parallel 
between this man and our Saviour, He was a miracle-worker, 
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worJcpr^aiKi sootlisaying and proplicsyingj led the life of an ascetic^ 

jnopiiob. liis raiment and food being of the poorest. lie attempted a 
reformation of religious rites and morals ; denied the efficacy 
of sacrifice, substituting for it a simple worship and a pure 
prayer, scarce even needing words. He condemned tlie pods 
for propagating immoral fables of the gods, since they had 
thereby brought impurity into religion. He maintained the 
doctrine of transmigration. 

Hutoii Plutarch, whose time reaches to the Emperor Hadrian, has 
JSomzing cxercised an influence, through certain peculiarities of his style, 
which has extended even to us. As a philosopher he is to be 
classed among the Platonists, yet with a predominance of the 
prevailing Orientalism, His mental peculiarities seem to have 
unfitted him for an acceptance of the national faith, and his 
works commend themselves rather by the pleasant manner in 
which he deals with the topic on which he treats than by a 
deep philosophy. In some respects an analogy may be dis- 
cerned between his views and those of Philo, the Isis of the 
one corresponding to the Word of the other. This disposition 
to Orientalism occurs still more strongly in succeeding writers; 
for example, Lucius Apuleins the Numidian, and Numcnins: 
the latter embracing the opinion that had now become almost 
universal, — that all Greek philosophy was originally brought 
Kumeniug from the East. In his doctrine a trinity is assumed, the first 
person of which is reason; the second the principle of becom- 
pliilosopiiy. • \yliich is a dual existence, and so gives rise to a third per- 
son, these three persons constituting, however, only one God. 
Having indicated the occnrrence of this idea, it is not neces- 
sary for us to inquire more particularly into its details. As 
pliilosophical conceptions, none of the trinities of the Greeks 
■will hear comparison wi th those of ancient Egypt, Amun, Maut, 
and Khonso, Osiris, Isis, and Horns; nor with those of India, 
BrahmajVishnu, and Siva, the creator, preserver, and destroyer, 
or, the past, present, and the future of the Buddhists. 

ATiimoiiiug The doctrincs of Numenins led directly to those of Neo- 
fSslfeo- Tlatonism, of which, however, the origin is originally imputed 
PJatomsm. to Ammonius Saccas of Alexaudria, toward the close of the 
second century after Christ. The views of this philosopher do 
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not appear to have been committed to writing. Tliey are known 
to us ilirougli his disciples Longinus and Plotinus chiefly. 
Neo-Platonism^ assuming the aspect of a philosophical religion^ 
is distinguished for the conflict it maintaiircd with the rising 
power of Christianity, Alexandria was the scene of this con- 
test. The school which there arose lasted for about 300 years. 

Its history is not only interesting to us from its antagonism to 
that new power which soon was to conquer the Western worldj 
but also because it was the expiring effort of Grecian philo- 
sophy. 

Plotinus; an Egyptian^ was born about A.n. 204-. He studied 
at AlexandriUj and is said to have spent eleven years under lirumon 
Amraoniiis Saccas. He accompanied the expedition of the ^ * 

Emperor Gordian to Persia and India, and escaping from its 
disasters, opened a philosophical school in Pome. lu that 
city he w'as held in the highest esteem by the Emperor Galli- 
euus; and the Empress Salouina intended to build a city, in 
wdiich Plotinus might inaugurate the celebrated Ecpublic of 
Plato. The plan was not, however, carried out. With the 
best intention for promoting the happiness of man, Plotinus is 
to be charged wdth no little obscurity and mysticism. Buna- 
pius says truly that the heavenly elevation of his mind and 
his perplexed style make him very tiresome and unpleasant. 

His repulsivcness is perhaps in a measure due to his want of 
skill in the art of composition, for he did not learn to write 
till he was fifty years old. He professed a contempt for the 
advantages of life and for its pursuits. He disparaged patriot- 
ism. An ascetic in his habits, eating no flesh, and but little 
bread, he held his body in utter contempt, saying that it was 
only a phantom and a clog to the soul. He refused to remem- 
ber his birthday. As has frequently been the case with those 
who have submitted to prolonged fasting and meditation, he 
believed that he had been privileged to see God with his bodily 
eye, and on six different occasions had been reunited to him. 

In such a mental condition, it may well be supposed that his 
writings are mysterious, inconsequential, and diffuse. An air 
of Platonism, mingled with many Oriental ideas and ancient 
Egyptian recollections, pervade his works. 
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Like Txiany of his predecessors^ Plotinus recognixccl a differ- 
ence betn^Qii the mental necessities of the educated and the 
vulgar, justifying mythology on the ground that it was very 
useful to those who were not yet emancipated from the sen- 
sible, Aristotle, in his ^ Metaphysics/ referring to mythology 
and the gods in human form, had remarked, Much has been 
mythically added for the persuasion of the multitude, and also 
on account of the laws and for other useful ends/" But Plo- 
tinus also held that the gods are not to he moved hy prayer, 
and that both they and the demons occasionally manifest them- 
selves visibly \ that incantations may be lawfully practised, and 
are not repugnant to philosophy. lu the body be discerns a 
penitential ineclianism for the soul. He believes that the ex- 
ternal world is a mere phantom, — a dream, — and the indica- 
tions of the senses altogether deceptive. That union with the 
divinity of which he speaks he describes as an intoxication of 
the soul which, forgetting all external things, becomes lost in 
the contemplation of the One.^^ The doctrinal philosophy 
of Plotinus presents a trinity in accordance with, tlm Plato- 
nic idea. (1.) The One, or Prime Essence. (2.) The Reason. 
(3.) The Soul. Of the first he declares that it is iraposaiblc 
to speak fully, and in what he says on the point there are 
many apparent contradictions, as when he denies oneness to 
the one. His ideas of the trinity are essentially based on the 
theory of emanation, He describes how the second principle 
issues by emanation out of the first, and the third out of the 
second. The mechanism of this process may be illustrated by 
recalling how from the body of the sun issues forth light, and 
from light emerges heat. In the procession of the third from the 
second principle it is really thought arising from reason; but 
thought is the soul. The mundane soul he considers as united 
to nothing ; hut on these details he falls into much mysticism, 
and it is often difficult to see clearly his precise meaihug, as 
>vhea he says that reason is surrounded hy eternity, but the 
soul is surrounded by time. He carries Idealism to its Iasi 
extreme, and, as has been said, looks upon the visible world 
as a semblance only, deducing from his cloetrine moral reflec- 
tions to be a comfort in the trials of life. Thus he says that 
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sensuous life is a mere stage-play; all the misery in it is 
only imaginary^ all grief a mere cheat of the players/^ The 
soul is not in the game; it looks on^ while nothing more than 
the external phantom Aveeps and laments/^ Passive aflec- 
tions and misery light only on the outward shadow of man/^ 

The great end of existence is to d]'a\y the soul from external 
things and fasten it in contemplation on God. Such considera- 
tions teach us a contempt for virtue as well as for vice : ^^Once 
united with God^ man leaves the virtues^ as on entering the 
sanctuary lie leaves the images of the gods in the ante- temple 
bclhiid.^^ Ilencc wc should struggle to free ourselves from "Ecstasy; 

T T • commuiuon 

everything low and mean; to cultivate truths and devote life ynh Hic 
to intimate communion with God, divesting ourselves of all 
personality, and passing into the condition of ecstasy, in which 
the soul is loosened from its material prison, separated from 
individual consciousness, and al^sorbed in the infinite intelli- 
gence from which it emanated. In ecstasy it contemplates 
real existence; it identifies itself with that which it contem- 
plates.^^ Our reminiscence passes into intuition. In all these 
views of Plotinus the tincture of Orientalism predominates; 
the principles and practices are altogether Indian. The su- 
preme being of the system is the ^^unua qui est omnia the 
intention of the theory of emanation is to find a philosophical 
connection between him and the soul of man ; the process for 
passing into ecstasy by sitting long in an invariable postnre, 
by looking steadfastly at the tip of the nose, or by observing 
for a long time an unusual or definite manner of breathing, 
had been familiar to the Eastern devotees, as they are now to 
the impostors of, our own times; the result is not celestial, 
but physiological. The pious Hindus were> however, assured 
that as water will not wet the lotus, so though sin may touch, 
it can never defile the soul after a full intuition in God, 

The opinions of Plotinus were strengthened and diffused by Porphyr- 
ins celebrated pupil Porphyry, who was born at Tyro, a.d. 233. 

After the death of Plotinus he established a school in Eorae, 
attaining great celebrity in astronomy, music, geography, and 
other sciences. His treatise against Christianity was answered 
by Eusebius, St. Jerome, and others ; the Emperor Theodosius 
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the Greats ho^yever^ silenced it more effectually by causing all 
the copies to be burned, Porphyry asserts Ms own uuworthi- 
ness yyheu compared with his master, saying that ho had been 
united to God once in eighty-six years, whereas Plotinus had 
been so united six times in sixty years. In him is to be seen 
all the mysticism, and, it may be added, all the piety of Plo- 
tinus, He speaks of demons shapeless, and therefore invisible i 
requiring food, but not immortal ; some of ivliicli rule the air, 
and maybe propitiated or restrained by magic: he admits also 
the use of necromancy. It is scarcely possible to ‘determine 
how much this inclination of the Neo-Platonists to the unlaw- 
ful art is to he regarded as a concession to the popular senti- 
ment of the times, for elsewhere Porphyry does not hesitate to 
condemn soothsaying and divination, and to dwell upon the 
folly of invoking the gods in maldng bargains, marriages, and 
sucli-liko trifles. He strenuously enjoins a holy life, in view 
of the fact that man has fallen both fvona his ancient purity 
and knowledge. He recommends a worship in silence and 
pure thought, the public worship being of very secondary im- 
portance, He also insists on an abstinence from animal food. 

The cultivation of magic and the necromantic art was fully 
carried out in lamblicus, a Coelo-Syrian, who died in the reign 
of Constantine the Great. It is scarcely necessary to relate 
the miracles and prodigies he performed, though they received 
full credence in those superstitious times j how, by the inten- 
sity of his prayers, he raised himself unsupported nine feet 
above the ground ; how he could make rays of a blinding ef- 
fulgence play round his head; how, before the bodily eyes of 
his pupils, he evoked two visible demonish imps. Nor is it 
necessary to decide on the opinions of JSdesius, Chrysanthus, 
or Maximus ; the atmosphere of their age was full of wonders 
and miracles. 

Por a momentj however, we may turn to Proclus, who was 
born in Constantinople, A..n, 4il2, 'When Vitaliau laid siege to 
Constantinople, Proclus is said to have burned his ships with 
a polished brass mirror* It is scarcely possible for us to de- 
tertnine how much truth there is in this> since similar autho- 
rity affima that he could produce rain and earthquakes. His 
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tlieurgic propensities are therefore quite distinct. Yctj not- 
withstanding these supcrhuYuan powers^ together with special 
favours displayed to him by Apollo^ Athene, and other divini- 
tieSj he found it expedient to cultivate his rites in secretj in 
terror of persecution by the Christians, whoso attention lie had 
drawn upon him by writing a work in opposition to them. 
Eventually they succeeded in expelling bim from Athens, there- 
by teaching him a new interpretation of the moral maxim he 
had adopted, IjIvc concealed.’" It was the aim of Proclua 
to construct a complete theology, which should include the 
theory of emanation, and be duly embellished with mysti- 
cism. The Orphic poems and Ghaldaean oracles were the basis 
upon which he commenced j his character may he understood 
from the dignity he assumed as high- priest of the universe.” 
lie recommended to his disciples the study of Aristotle for 
the sake of cultivating the reason, but enjoined that of Plato, 
whose works he found to be full of sublime allegories suited to 
his purpose. He asserted that to know one’s own mind is to 
know the whole universe, and that that knowledge is imparted 
to us by revelations and illuminations of the gods. 

He speculates on the manner in which absorption is to take 
place j whether the last form can pass at once into the primi- 
tive, or whether it is needful for it to resume, in a returning 
succession, the interveuiug states of its career, Prom such 
elevated ideas, considering the mystical manner in which they 
were treated, there was no other prospect for philosophy than 
to end as Neo-Platonism did under Damasius. The final days 
w^ere approaching. The Emperor Justinian prohibited the 
teaching of philosophy, and closed its schools in Athens, a.d. to piuioso- 
529. Its last representatives, Damasius, Simplicius, and Isi- 
dorus, went as chiles to Persia, expecting to find a retreat un- 
der the protection of the great king, who boasted that he was 
a philosopher and a Platonist. Disappointed, they were fain 
to return to their native land j and it must be recorded to the 
honour of Chosroes that, in his treaty of peace with the Ho- 
mans, he stipulated safety and toleration for these exiles, vain-* 
ly hoping that they might cultivate their philosophy and prac- 
tise their rites without molestation. 
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So ends Greek philosophy. She is abandoned; and prepara- 
tion made for crowning Faith in her stead. The inquiries of 
the lonians; the reasoning of the Eleatics^ the labours of Plato, 
of Aristotle, have sunk into mysticism and the art of the con- 
juror. As with the individual man, so with philosophy in its 
old-age, when all else had failed it threw itself upon dcvotioii, 
seeking consolation in the exercises of piety — a frame of mind 
in which it was ready to die. The whole period from the New 
Academy shows that the grand attempt, every year becoming 
more and more urgent, was to find a system which should be 
in harmony with that feeling of religious devotion into which 
the Roman empire had fallen — a feeling continually gathering 
force. An air of piety, though of a most delusive kind, had 
bottled upon the whole pagan world, 
of the long history of Greek philosophy presented in the 
piiiiosopliy. foregoing pages, wo turn, 1st, to an investigation of the man- 
ner of j)rogress of the Greek mind ; and, 2nd, to the results to 
which it attained. 

The period occupied by the events we have been consider- 
ing extends over almost twelve centuries. It commences with 
Thales, b.c. 636, and ends a.d. 529. 
qaipf^ 1st. Greek philosophy commenced on the foundation of phy- 
Boiutiona. sical suggestions. Its first object was the determination of 
the origin and manner of production of the world. The basis 
upon which it rested was in its nature unsubstantial, for it in- 
cluded intrinsic errors due to imperfect and erroneous obser- 
vations, It diminished the world aud magnified man, accept- 
ing the apparent aspect of Nature as true, and regarding the 
earth as a flat surface, on which the sky was sustained like a 

Vh'sfepTo- dome. It limited the boundaries of the terrestrial plane to an 

blera. On- ^ ni* i 

ginoftbe insignificant extent, and asserted that it was the special and 

exclusive property of man. The stars and other heavenly bo- 
dies it looked upon as mere meteors or manifestations of fire. 
With a superficial simplicity, it received the notions of abso- 
lute directions in space, up and down, above and below. In 
a like spirit it adopted, from the most general observation, the 
doctrine of four elements, those forms of substance naturally 
presented to us in a predominating quantity, — earth, water, air, 
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fire. From tficse slender beginnings it made its first attempt 
at a cosmogony^ or tlieory of the mode of creatiou; by giving 
to one of these elements a predominance or superiority over 
the otlier three, and making them issue from it. "With one 
teacher the primordial clement n'as water; with another, air; 
with another, fire. Whether a genesis had thus taken place, 
or whether all four elements were co-ordinate and equal, the 
production of the world was of easy explanation ; for, by call- 
ing in the aid of ordinary observation, which assures us that 
mud will sink to the bottom of w'ater, that water will fall 
through air, tliat it is the apparent nature of fire to ascend, 
and, combining these illusory facts with the erroneous notion 
of up and down in space, the arrangement of the visible world 
became clear, — the earth down below, the water floating upon 
it, the air above, and, still higher, the region of fire. Thus u 
appears that the first inquiry made by European philosophy 
was. Whence and in what manner came the world ? 

The principles involved in the solution of this problem evi- in’eii- 
dently led to a very important inference, at this early period tioTthwcof. 
betraying what was before long to become a serious point of 
dispute. It is natural to man to see in things around him 
visible tokens of divinity, continual providential dispensations. 

But in this, its very first act, Greek philosophy had evidently 
e\cluded God from his own world. This settling of the heavy, 
this ascending of the light, was altogether a purely physical 
affair; the limitless sea, the blue air, and the uunumbered shi- 
ning stars, were set in their appropriate places, not at the plea- 
sure or by the hand of God, but by innate properties of tlicir 
own. Popular superstition was in some degree appeased by 
the localization of deities in the likeness of men in a starry 
Olympus above the sky, a region furnishing unsubstantial glo- 
ries and a tranquil abode. And yet it is not possible to ex- 
clude altogether tlic spiritual from this world. The soul, ever 
active and ever thinking, asserts its kindred with the divine. 

What is that soul ? Such was the second question propound- 
ed by Greek philosophy. 

A like course of superficial observation was resorted to in 
the solution of this inquiry. To breathe is to live; then the 
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Socondpi-o- breath is the life. If we cease to breathe, wc die. Man only 
wimtiaLiiD bccomes a living soul when the breath of life enters his nos- 
soul? trils; he is a senseless and impassive form when the last breath 
is expirech In this life-giving principle, the air, must there- 
fore exist all those noble qualities possessed by the soul. It 
must be the source from which all intellect arises, the store to 
Iiamatovial ‘which all intellect again returns. The philosophical school 
whose fundamental principle was that the air is the primordial 
element thus brought back the Deity into the worlds though 
under a material form. Yet still it was in antagonism to the 
national polytheism, unless from that one god, the air, the 
many gods of Olympus arose. 

Third pro^ But who IS that One God ? This is the third question put 
What IS forth by Greek philosophy. Its answer betrays that in this, 
its beginning, it is tending to pantheism. 

In all these investigations the starting-point had been ma- 
terial conceptions, depending on the impressions or informa- 
tion of the senses. Whatever the conclusion arrived at, its 
correctness turned on the correctness of that information. 
When we put a little wine into a measure of water, the eye 
may no longer see it, but the wine is there, When a rain- 
drop falls on the leaves of a distant forest we cannot hear it, 
but the murmur of many drops composing a shower is audible 
enough, Eut what is that murmur except the sum of the 
sounds of all the individual drops ? 

PoTirfcii A,nd so it is plain our senses are prone to deceive us. 

prODieio. : ^ , 

iraa man a Hence ai’iscs the fourth great question of Greek philosophy ; 
Have we any criterion of truth ? 

The moment a suspicion that we have not crosses the mind 
of man, be realizes what may be truly termed intellectual de- 
spair. Is this world an illusion, a phantasm of the imagina- 
tion? If things material and tangible, and therefore the most 
solid props of knowledge, are thus abruptly destroyed, in what 
Imporfcaucft direction shall we turn ? Within a single century Greek phi- 

oftbeviewsT i 

of Tytha- losophy had come to this pass, and it was not without reason 
goiaa, intelligent men looked on Pythagoras almost as a divinity 

upon earth when he pointed out to them a path of escape; 
when he bid them reflect on what it was that had thus taught 
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Ibcm tlic i\nrcUal3ility of sense. For wlmt is it but reason that 
has been thus warning us^ and, in the midst of delusions^ has 
guided us to the truth, — reason, which has objects of her own, 
a world of her own? Though the visible and audible may de- 
ceive, we may nevertheless find absolute truth in things alto- 
gether separate from material nature, particularly in the rela- 
tions of numbers and properties of geometrical forms. There 
is no illusion in this, that two added to two make four; or in 
tliis, that any two sides of a triangle taken together are greater 
tlian the third. then, we arc living in a region of decep- 
tions, we may rest assured that it is surrounded by a world of 
truth. 

Prom the material basis speculative philosophy gradually Tnfl nonce of 
disengaged itscli through the labours ot the Iiileatic school, school aiwl 
the contiwcrsy as to the primary element receding into in- piasta.* 
significance, and being replaced by investigations as to Time, 

Motion, Space, Thought, Being, God, The general result of 
these inquiries brought into prominence the suspicion of the 
unreliability of the senses, the tendency of the whole period 
being manifested in the hypothesis at last attained, that atoms 
and space alone exist; and, since the former are mere centres 
of force, matter is necessarily a phantasm. When, therefore, 
the Athenians themselves commenced a cultivation of philo- 
sophy, it was with full participation in the doubt and uncer- 
tainty thus overspreading the whole subject. As Sophists, 
their action closed this speculative period, for, by a comparison 
of all the partial sciences thus far known, they arrived at the 
conclusion that there is no conscience, no good or evil, no 
philosophy, no religion, no law, no criterion of truth. 

But man cannot live without some guiding rule. If hisM® 
speculations in Nature will yield liina nothing on which lie solutions^ 
may rely, he will seek some other aid. If there is no criterion 
of trntli for him in philosophy, he will lean on implicit, un- 
questioning faithr If he cannot prove by physical arguments 
the existence of God, he will, wufch Socrates, accept that great 
fact as self-evident and needing no demonstration. He will, 
in like manner, take his stand upon the undeniable advan- 
tages of virtue and good morals, defending the doctrine that 
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pleasure should be the ol^ject of life — pleasure of that pure 
kiud which flows from a cultivation of ennobling pursuits, 
or instinctive, as exhibited in the life of brutes. But when he 
has thus cast aside demonstration as needless for his purposes, 
and put Ills reliance in this manner on faith, he has lost the 
restraining, the guiding principle that can set bounds to his 
conduct. If he considers, with Socrates, who opens the third 
age of Greek developement — its age of faith, — the existence 
of God as not needing any proof, he may, in like manner, add 
thereto the existence of matter and ideas. To faith there will 
be no difficulty in such doctrines as those of Ilcmiiiiscence, the 
double immortality of the soul, the actual existence of uni- 
versals ; and if such faith, unrestrained and unrestiucted, is 
directed to the regulation of personal life, there is notliing to 
prevent a falling into excess and base egotism. For ethics, in 
such an application, ends either in the attempt at the procure- 
ment of extreme personal sanctity or the obtaining of indi- 
vidual pleasure ; the foundation of patriotism is sapped, the 
sentiment of friendship is destroyed. So it was with the pe- 
riod of Grecian faith inaugurated by Socrates, developed by 
Plato, and closed by the Sceptics, Autisfchencs and Diogenes 
of Sinope, in their outrages on society and sclf-mortifications, 
show to what end a period of faith, unrestrained by reason, 
will come; and Epicurus demonstrated its tendency when 
guided by self. 

Thus closes the third period of Greek philosophical deve- 
lopement. 

In introducing us to a fourth, Aristotle insists that, though 
we must rely on reason, Reason itself must submit to be 
guided by Experience ; and Zeno, taking up the same thought, 
teaches us that we must appeal to the decisions of common 
sense. He disposes of all doubt respecting the criterion of 
truth by proclaiming that the distinctness of our sensuous 
impressions is a sufficient guide. In all this, the essential 
condition involved is altogether different from that of the 
speculative ages, and also of the age of faith. Yet, though 
under the ostensible guidance of reason, the human mind ever 
seeks to burst through such self-imposed restraints, attempt- 
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ing to ascertain things for which it possesses no suitable data. 

Even in the age of Aristotle^ the age of Reason in Greece, 
philosophy resumed such questions as those of the creation of 
the world, the emanation of matter from God, the existence 
and nature of evil, the immortality, or, alas ! it might perhaps 
be more truly said, judging from its conclusions, the death of 
the soul, — and this even after the Sceptics had ^vith increased 
force denied that we liavc any criterion of truth, and shown 
to their own satisfaction that man, at the best, can do nothing 
but doubt; and, in view of his condition here upon earth, 
since it has not been permitted him to know wbat is right and 
wliat is wrong, what is true and what is false, his wdscst course 
is to give himself no concern about the matter, but tranquilly 
sink into a state of complete indifference and quietism. 

How uniformly do we see that through such variations of 
opinion individual man approaches his end ! Eor Greek philo- 
sophy, what other prospect wms there hut decrepitude, with its 
contempt for the present, its attachment to the past, its dis- 
trust of man, its reliance on the mysterious — the unknown ? 

And this imbecility how plainly we witness before the scone 
w'as finally closed. 

If now we look back upon this career of tlie Grecian mind, 

^ ^ these Ages. 

W’e find that after the legendary prehistoric period — tlie age 
of credulity — there came in succession an age of speculative 
inquiry, an age of faith, an age of reason, an age of decrepi- 
tude : the first, the age of credulity, was closed by geographi- 
cal discovery; the second, by the criticisms of the Sophists; 
the third, by the doubts of the Sceptics ; the fourth, eminently 
distinguished by tbe greatness of its results, gradually declined 
into tbe fifth, an age of decrepitude, to which the hand of the 
Roman put an end. In the mental progress of this people 
we therefore discern the forthshaclowing of a course like that 
of individual life, its epochs answering to Infancy, Childhood, 

Youth, Manhood, Old Age; and which, on a still grander 
scale, as we shall hereafter find, has been repeated by all Eu- 
rope in its intellectual developcment. 

In a space of 1150 years, ending about a.d. 529, the Greek B^ounaarios 
mind had completed its philosophical career. The ages into ages! 
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wliicli we have divided tliat cour>s6 pass by insensible grada^ 
tions into each other. They overlap and intermingle^ like a 
gradation of colonrsj but the characterislics of each arc per- 
fectly distinct. 

determined the general law of the varia- 
lawotWoi-i. tion of opinions^ that it is the same in this nation as in an 
ophaiom. individual, I shall next endeavour to disentangle the final re- 
sults attained, considering Greek philosophy as a whole. To 
return to the illustration, to us more than an empty metaphor, 
though in individual life there is a successive passage through 
infancy, childhood, youth, and manhood to old age, a passage 
in which the characteristics of each period in their turn dis- 
appear, yet, nevertheless, there arc certain results in anotlicr 
sense permanent, giving to tlie whole progress its proper indi- 
viduality. A critical eye may discern in the successive stages 
of Greek philosophical developcment decisive and enduring 
results. These it is for whicli we have been searching in this 
long and tedious discussion. 

There are four grand topics in Greek philosophy ; — 1st, the 
sions finally existence and attributes of God ; 3ud, tlie origin and destiny of 
by Lho the world ; 3rd, the nature of the hunaau soul ; 4th, the possi- 
Greeks. hility of a Criterion of truth. I shall now present wliat appear 
to me to be the results at which the Greek mind arrived on 
each of these points. 

existence and attributes of God. On this point 
the decision of the Greek mind was the absolute rejection of 
all autliropomorphic conceptions, even at the risk of encoun- 
tering the pressure of the national superstition. Of the alL- 
powerful, all-perfect, and eternal there can be but one, for 
such attributes are absolutely opposed to anything like a par- 
ticipation, whether of a spiritual or material nature; and 
hence the conclusion that the universe itself is God, and that 
all animate and inanimate things belong to his essence. In 
him they live, and move, and have their being. It is conceiv- 
able that God may exist without the world, but it is incon- 
ceivable that the world should exist without God. We must 
not, however, permit ourselves to he deluded by the varied 
aspect of things; for, though the universe is thus Oocl, we 
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know it not as it really is^ but only as it appears. God lias no 
relations to space and time. They arc only the fictions of our 
finite imagination. 

But this ultimate effort of the Greek mind is Pantheism. tiicir 

solution 18 

It is the same result which the more aged branch of the Indo- Paniiicism. 
European family had long before reached. There is no God 
independent of Nature ; no other has been revealed hy tradi- 
tion , perceived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument.'’^ 

Yet never will man be satisfied with such a conclusion. It 
offers him none of that aspect of personality which his yearn- 
ings demand, This infinite, and eternal, and universal is no 
intellect at all. It is passionless, without motive, without 
design. It docs not answer to those lineaments of which he 
catches a glimpse when he considers the attributes of liis own 
soul. He shudderingly turns fi'om Pantheism, this final re- 
sult of liiiman philosophy, and, voluntarily retracing his steps, 
subordinates his reason to his instinctive feelings j declines 
the impersonal as having nothing in unison with him, and as- 
serts a personal God, the Maker of the universe and the Father 
of men. 

(2.) Of the origin and destiny of the world. In an exami- 
nation of the results at which the Greek mind arrived on this inanifcsia- 
topiCj our labour is rendered much lighter hy the assistance 
we receive from the decision of the preceding inquiry. The 
origin of all things is in God, of whom the world is only a 
visible manifestation. It is evolved by and from him, perhaps, 
as the Stoics delighted to say, as the plant is evolved by and 
from the vital germ in the seed. It is an emanation of him. 

On this point we may therefore accept as correct the general 
impression entertained by philosophers, Greek, Alexandrian, 
and Homan after the Christian era, that, at the bottom, the 
Greek and Oriental philosophies were alike, not only as re- 
spects the questions they proposed for solution, hut also in the 
decisions they arrived at. As wc have said, this impression 
led to the belief that there must have been in the remote past 
a revelation common to both, though subsequently obscured 
and vitiated by the infirmities and wickedness of man. This 
doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion tliat the world 
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existed eternally in Gocl^ that it came forth into visibility from 
him, and ’will be hereafter absorbed into him, is one of the 
most striking features of Veda theology. It is developed with 
singular ability by the Indian philosophers as well as by the 
Greeks, and is illustrated by their poets, 

Sidenti- following extract from the ^ Institutes of Mcnn^ will 

convey the Oriental conclusion ; This Universe existed only 
in the first divine idea, yet un expanded, as if involved in dark- 
ness; imperceptible, undcfinable, undiscovcrable by reason, 
and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed 
in sleep, Then the sole self- existing power, himself un dis- 
cerned, but making this world discernible, with five elements 
and other principles of nature, appeared with undiminislicd 
glory, expanding his idea, or dispelling the gloom. He whom 
the mind alone can perceive, whose essence eludes the external 
organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, — ■ 
even lie, the sonl of all beings, whom no being can compre- 
hend, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance, first with a 
thought created the waters. The waters are so called {ndro) 
because they were the production of Nava^ or the spirit of 
God; and, since they were his fii’st ayanci, or place of mo- 
tion, he thence is named Narayana, or moving on tlie waters. 
From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense ex- 
isting everywhere in substance, not existing to our perception, 
without beginning or end, was produced the divine male. He 
framed the heaven above, the earth beneath, and in the midst 
placed the subtle ether, the light regions, and the permanent 
receptacle of waters. He framed all creatures. He gave be- 
ing to time and the divisions of time — to the stars also and 
the planets. For the sake of distinguishing actions, he made 
a total difference between right and wrong. He whose powers 
are incomprehensible, having created this universe, was again 
absorbed in the spirit, changing the time of energy for the 
time of repose/^ 

From such extracts from the sacred writings of the Hindus 
we might turn to their poets, and find the same conceptions 
of the emanation, manifestation, and absorption of the world 
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illustrated. The luiiiiitc Beiiiff is like the clear crystal, 'which 

® of mo 

receives into itself all the colours and emits them again^ yet its ongin, dtt- 
ti’ansparcncy or purity is not thereby injured or impaired.'’^ absonhion 
lie is like the diamond, which absorbs the light surrounding 
it, and glows in the dark from the emanation thereof.^ ^ In 
similes of a less noble nature they sought to convey their idea 
to the illiterate. Thou hast seen the spider spin his web, thou 
hast seen its excellent geometrical form^ and how well adapted 
it is to its use ; thou hast seen the play of tinted colours making 
it shine like a rainbow in the rays of the morning sun, Troin 
liib bosom the little artificer drew forth tlie wonderful thread, 
and into Ins bosom, when it pleases him, he can withdraw it 
again. So Brahm made, and so will he absorb the world/^ 

In common the Greek and Indian asserted that being exists for 
the sake of thought, and hence they must be oue j that the uni- 
verse is a thought in the mind of God, and is uii affected by the 
\icissitudes of the worlds of which it is composed. In India 
this doGtriue of emanation had reached such apparent precision 
til at some asserted it was possible to demonstrate that the en- 
tire Brahm was not transmuted into mundane phenomena, but 
only a fourth part 3 that there occur successive emanations and 
absorptions, a periodicity in this respect being observed; that, 
in these considerations, we ought to guard ourselves from any 
deception arising from the visible appearance of material things, 
for there is reason to believe that matter is nothing more than 
forces filling space. Democritus raised us to the noble thought 
that, small as it is, a single atom may constitute a world. 

The doctrine of Emanation has thus a double interpretation. 

It sets forth the univei'sc either as a part of the substance of 
God, or as an unsubstantial something proceeding from him ; 
the former, a conception more tangible and readily grasped by 
the mind ; the latter, of unapproachable sublimity, when we re- 
call the countless beautiful and majestic forma which Nature 
on all sides presents. This visible world is only the shadow 
of God. 

In the further consideration of this doctrine of the issue, 
forthcoming, or emanation of the universe from God, and its 
return into or absorption by him, an illustration may not be 
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without value. Out of the air, which lua/ be pure and tran- 
quil, the watery vapour often comes forth in a visible form, a 
misty fleece, perhaps no larger than the hand of a man at first, 
but a great cloud in the end. The external appearance the 
forthcoming form presents is determined by the incidents of 
the times ; it may have a pure whiteness or a threatening black- 
ness ; its edges may be fringed with gold. In the bosom of such 
a cloud the lightning may be pent up, from it the thunder may 
be heard ; but even if it shoidd not offer these manifestations 
of power, if its disappearance should he as tranquil as its for- 
mation, it has not existed in vain. No cloud ever yet formed 
on the sky without leaving an imperishable impression on the 
earth, for while it yet existed there was not a plant whose 
growth w^as not delayed, whose substance was not lessened. 
And of such a cloud, whose production we have watched, how 
often haa it happened to us to witness its melting away into the 
untroubled air. From the untroubled air it came, and to the 
pure untroubled air it has again returned. 

Now such a cloud is made up of countless hosts of micro- 
scopic drops, each maintaining itself separate from the others, 
and each, small though it may be, having an individuality of 
its own. The grand aggregate may vary its colour and shape; 
it may be the scene of unceasing and rapid interior move- 
ments of many kinds, yet it presents its aspect unchanged, or 
changes tranquilly and silently, still glowing in the light that 
falls on it, still casting its shadow on the ground. It is an em- 
blem of the universe according to the ancient doctrine, show- 
ing us how the visible may issue from the invisible, and return 
again thereto ; that a drop too small for the unassisted eye to 
see may be the representative of a world. The spontaneous 
emergence and disappearance of a cloud is the emblem of a 
transitory universe issuing forth and disappearing, again to be 
succeeded by other universes, other like creations in the long 
lapse of time. 

(3.) Of the nature of the soul. From the material quality 
3 assigned to the soul by the early Ionian schools, as that it was 
air, fire, or the like, there was a gradual passage to the opinion 
of its innmateriality, To this, precision was given by the asser- 
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tion that it had not only an afFinity 'with^ but even is a part of 
God, Whatever ^vevc the views entertained of the nature and 
attributes of the Supreme Being, they directly influenced the 
conclusions arrived at respecting the nature of the soul. 

Greek philosophy, in its highest state of developement, re- 
garded the soul as something more than tlio sum of the mo- 
ments of thinking. It held it to be a portion of the Deity 
himself, This doctrine is the necessary corollary of Pantheism. 

It contemplated a past eternity, a future immortality. It en- 
tered on such inquiries as whether the number of souls in the 
universe is constant. As upon the foregoing point, so upon 
this, there was a complete analogy between the decision armed 
at in Grecian and that of Indian philosophy. Thus the latter 
says_, I am myself an irradiated manifestation of the supreme 
Never was there a time iu which I was not, nor 
thou, nor these princes of the people, and never shall I not be ; 
henceforth we all are.^"^ Viewing the soul as merely a spectator 
and stranger in this world, they regarded it as occupying itself 
rather iu contemplation than in action, asserting that in its 
origin it is an immediate emanation from the Divinity, — not a 
modification nor a transformation of the Supreme, but a por- 
tion of him ) ^‘‘its relation is not that of a servant to his mas- 
ter, but of a part to the whole.-’^ It is like a spark separated 
from a flame; it migrates from body to body, sometimes found 
in the higher, then in the lower, and again in the higher tribes 
of life, occupying first one, then another body, as circumstances 
demand. And, as a drop of water pursues a devious career in 
the cloud, in the rain, in the river, a part of a plant, or a part final ab- 
of an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its way back 
to the sea from which it came, so the soul, however various its 
fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into the divinity 
from which it emanated. 

Both Greeks and Hindus turned their attention to the delu- 
sive phenomena of the world. Among the latter many figura- 
tively supposed that what we call visible nature is a mere illu- 
sion befalling the soul, because of its temporary separation from 
God. In the Buddhist philosophy the world was thus held to 
be a creature of the imagination. But among some in those 
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ancient; as among others in more modern times, it was looked 
upon as having a more substantial condition, and the soul a 
passive mirror in which things reflected themselves, or perhaps 
it might, to some ex.tent, be the partial creator of its own forms* 
But, however that may be, its final destiny is a perfect repose 
after its absorption in the Supreme. 

Ou this third topic of ancient philosophy an illustration may 
of ilie be without use. As a bubble floats upon the sea, and, by 
reason of its form, reflects whatever objects may be present, 
whether the clouds in the sky, or the stationary and moving 
things on the shore, nay, even to a certain extent depicts the 
sea itself on which it floats, and from which it arose, ollering 
these various forms not only in shapes resembling the truth in 
the proper order of light and shade, the proper perspective, the 
proper colours, buLiu addition thereto, tincturing them all with 
a play of hues arising from itself, so it is with the souk From 
a boundless and unfathomable sea the bubble arose. It does 
not in any respect differ in natui^e from its source. From water 
it came, and mere water it ever is. It gathers its qualities, so 
far as external things are conccrucd, only from its form, and 
from the circumstances under which it is placed. As the cir- 
cumstances to which it is exposed vary, it floats here and there, 
merging into other bubbles it meets, and emerging from the 
collected foam again. In such migrations it is now larger, now 
less ) at one moment passing into new shapes, at another lost 
in a coalescence of those around it. But whatever these its 
migrations, these its vicissitudes, there awaits it an inevitable 
destiny, an absorption, a reineorporation with the ocean. In 
that final moment, what is it that is lost ? what is it that has 
come to an end ? Not the essential substance, for water it was 
before it was developed, water it was during its existence, and 
water it still remains, ready to be expanded again. 

- Nor does tbe resemblance fall when we consider the general 
functions discharged while the bubble maintained its form. In 
it were depicted, in their true shapes and relative magnitudes, 
surrounding things. It hence had a relation to Space. And, 
if it was in motion, it reflected in succession the diverse objects 
as they passed by. Through such successive representations it 
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maintained a relation to Time. Moreover^ it imparted to tlie 
images it thus produced a coloration of its own, and in all 
this was ail emblem of the Soul. For Space and Time are the 
outward conditions with which it is concerned ^ and it adds 
thereto abstract ideas^ the product of its own nature. 

But when the bubble bursts there is an end of all these rela- 

tmued ex- 

tions. No longer is there any reflection of external forms, no istoncQ— its 
longer any motion, no longer any innate qualities to add. In 
one respect the bubble is annihilated, in another it still exists. . 

It has returned to that infinite expanse in comparison with 
Avhich it is altogether insigniftcant and irnperceptihle. Transi- 
tory, and yet eternal : transitory, since all its relations of a 
special and individual kind have come to an cud; eternal in 
a double sense, — the sense of Platonism, — since it was con- 
iiecLed with a past of which there was no begiuuiiig, and con- 
tinues in a future to which there is no end. 

(-k) Of the possiliility of a criterion of truth. An absolute As to the 
criterion of truth must at once accredit itself, as well as other tnith— 
things. At a very early period in philosophy the senses were 
detected as being altogether unreliable. On numberless occa- 
sions, instead of accrediting, they discredit themselves. A 
stick, having a spark of fire at one end^ gives rise to the ap- 
pearance of a circle of light when it is turned round quickly. 

The rainbow seems to be au actually-existing arch until the 
delusion is detected by our going to the place over which it 
seems to rest. Nor is it alone as respects things for which 
there is an exterior basis or foundation, such as the spark of 
fire in one of these cases, and the drops of water in the other. 

Each of our organs of sense can palm off delusions of the most 
purely fictitious kind. The eye may present apparitions as dis- 
tinct as the realities among which they locate themselves; the 
ear may annoy us with the continual repetition of a murmuring 
sound, or parts of a musical strain, or articulate voices, though 
wo well know that it is all a delusion; and in like manner, in 
their proper way, in times of health, and especially in those of 
sickness, will the other senses of taste, and touch, and smell 
l^ractise upon us their deceptions. 

This being the case, how shall we know that any informa- 
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tion clcrivod from sucli unfaithful sources is true ? Pythagoras 
rendered a great service in telling us to remember that we have 
within ourselves a means of detecting fallacy and demonstra- 
ting truth. What is it that assures us of the unreality of the 
fiery circle^ the rainbow, the spectre, the voices, the crawling 
of insects upon the skin ? Is it not reason ? To reason may 
wc not then trust? 

TJnecitftiu. With sucli facts before us, what a crowd of inquiries at once 
ticsinpliilo* , . I . 1 > 1 • 

sophizmg, press upon our attention, — inquiries which even in modern 

times have occupied the thoughts of the greatest metaphy- 
sicians. Shall we begin our studies by examining sensations, 
or by examining ideas ? Shall we say, with Descartes, that all 
clear ideas are true ? Shall we inquire, with Spinoza, whether 
we have any ideas independent of experience? With Hobbes, 
shall we say that all our thoughts are begotten by, and are the 
representatives of, objects exterior to us; that our conceptions 
arise in material motions pressing on our organs producing mo- 
tion in them, and so affecting the mind ; that our sensations 
do not correspond with outward qualities; that sound and 
noise belong to the bell and the air, and not to the mind, and, 
like colour, are only agitations occasioned by the object in the 
brain; that imagination is a conception gradually dying awaye* 
after the act of sense, and is nothing more than a decaying 
sensation; that memory is the vestige of former impressions, 
enduring for a time; that forgetfulness is the obliteration of 
such vestiges; that the succession of thought is not indiffer- 
ent, at random, or voluntary, but that thought follows thought 
in a determinate and predestined sequence ; that whatever we 
imagine is finite, and hence we cannot conceive of the infinite, 
nor think of anything not subject to sense ? Shall we say, with 
Locke, that there are two sources of our ideas, sensation and 
refiectiou; that the mind cannot know things directly, but 
only through ideas? Shall we suggest, with Leibnitz, that re- 
flection is nothing more than attention to what is passing in the 
mind; and that between the mind and the body there is a sym- 
pathetic synchronism? With Berkeley, shall we assert that 
there is no other reason for inferring the existence of matter 
itself than the necessity of having some synthesis for its attri- 
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bates j tliat tlie objects of knowledge are ideas and nothing 
else ; and tliat the mind is active in sensation ? Slmll we lis- 
ten to the demonstration of liamCj that if matter is an unreal 
fiction^ the mind is not less so, since it is no more than a suc- 
cession of impressions and ideas; that our belief in causation 
is only the consequence of habit ; and that we have better proof 
tliat night is the cause of day, than of thousands of other cases 
in which we pei’suade ourselves that we know the right rela- 
tion of cause and ellect ; that from habit alone we believe the 
future will resemble the past ? Shall wc infer, with Condillac, 
that memory is only transformed sensation, and comparison 
double attention ; that every idea for which we cannot find 
an exterior object is destitute of significance; that our innate 
ideas come by dcvolopement, and that reasoning and running 
arc learned together? With Kant, shall we conclude that there 
is but one source of knowledge, the union of the object and 
the subject; but two elements tbereof, space and timej and 
that they are forms of sensibility, — space being a form of in- 
ternal sensibility, and time both of internal and external, but 
neither of them having any objective reality; and that the 
world is not known to us as it is, but only as it appears ^ 

I admit the truth of the remark of Posidonius that a man ^lemarlcs 

^ , on tlio cri- 

might as well be content to die as to cease philosophizing ; for, tcrion. 

if there are contradictions in philosophy, there are quite as 
many in life. In the light of this remark, I shall therefore 
not hesitate to offer a few suggestions respecting the criterion 
of human knowledge, undiscouraged by the fact that so many 
of the ablest men liave turned their attention to it. In this 
there might seem to be presumption, were it not that the ad- 
vance of the sciences, and especially of human physiology, has 
brought us to a more elevated point of view, and enabled us to 
see the state of things much more distinctly than was possible 
for our predecessors. 

I think that the inability of ancient philosophers to furnish 
a true solution of this problem was altogether owing to tlie im- of tiie old 
perfect, and indeed erroneous idea they had of the position 
man* They gave too much weight to his personal individuality, 

In the mature period of his life they regarded him as isolated, 

VOL. I. Q 
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independent^ and complete in liimself. They for "jot tliat this 
is only a momentary phase in his existence^ which; commen- 
cing from small beginnings; exhibits a continuous expansion or 

l?pccs8ifcyof progress* From a single cell; scarcely more than a step above 

nerliTcon°. the in Organic state^ not dififering; as we may infer both from the 
appearance it offers and the forms through which it runs in the 
earlier stages of life; from the cell out of which any other ani- 
mal or plant; even the humblest; is derived; a passage is made 
through form after form in a manner absolutely depending upon 
surrounding physical conditions. The history is very long, and 
the forms are very numerous, between the first appearance of 
the primitive trace and the hoary aspect of seventy years. It 
is not correct to take one moment in this long procession and 
make it a representative of the whole. It is not correct to 
say, even if the body of the mature man undergoes unceasing 
changes to an extent implying the reception, incorporation, and 
dismissal of nearly a ton and a half of material in the course 
of a year, that in this flux of matter there is not only a per- 
manence of form, but; what is of infinitely more importance, an 
im changeableness in his intellectual powers. It is not correct 
to say this ; indeed it is wholly untrue. The intellectual prin- 
ciple passes forth in a career as clearly marked as that in which 
the body runs. Even if we overlook the time aiitecedent to 
birth; how complete is the imbecility of his early days ! The 
light shines upon his eyes, he sees not \ sounds fall upon his 

The T^iiole ear, he hears not. From these low beginnings we might cle- 

cycle must . .1 , , p ° ° 

heinciuded, scnbc m successiou thc successive reinforcements througdi in- 
fancy, childhood; and youth to maturity. And wliat is the 
result to which all this carries us ? Is it not that, in the philo- 
sophical contemplation of man, we are constrained to reject 
the idea of personality, of individuality, and to adopt that of a 
cycle of progress ; to abandon all contemplation of his mere 
substantial form, and consider his abstract relation ? All or- 
ganic forms, if compared together and examined from one com- 
mon point of view, are found to be constructed upon an iden- 
tical scheme, It is as in some mathematical expression con- 
taining oonstants and variables ; the actual result changes ac- 
cordingly as we assign successively different values to thevari- 
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ablcs, yet in tljose rlifTcrent results, no matter liow nnnierous 
they may be, the original formula always exists. From such 
a miiversal conception of the condition and career of man, we 
rise at once to the apprehension of his relations to others like 
himself, — that is to say, his relations as a member of society. 

We perceive, in this light, that society must run a course, the 
counterpart of that we have traced for the individual, and that 
the appearance of isolation presented by the individual is alto- 
gether illusory. Each individual man drew his life from an- Aiidaisohia 

^ . . . . , con* 

other, and to another man he gives rise, losing, in point of fact, noctions. 
his aspect of individuality when these his race connections are , " 
considered. One epoch in life is not all life. The mature in- 
dividual cannot he disentangled from the multitudinous forms 
through which he has passed ; and, considering the nature of 
his primitive conception and the issue of his reproduction, man 
cannot be separated from his race. 

By the aid of these views of the nature and relationship of 
man, we can come to a decision respecting his possession of a 
criterion of truth. In the earliest moments of his existence 
he can neither feel nor think, and the universe is to him as 
though it did not exist. Considering the progress of Ins sen- 
sational powers, — ^liis sight, hearing, touch, etc., — these, as his 
cycle advances to its maximum, become, by nature or by edu- 
cation, more and more perfect ; but never, at the best, as the 
ancient philosophers well knew, are they trustworthy. And 
so of his intellectual powers. They, too, begin in feebleness 
and gradually expand. The mind alone is no surer reliance 
than the organs of sense alone. If any doubt existed on this 
point, the study of the phenomena of dreaming is sufficient to 
remove it, for dreaming manifests to us how wavering and un- 
steady is the mind in its operations when it is detached from 
the solid support of the organs of sense. How true is the re- 
mark of Philo the Jew, tliat the mind is like the eye; for, 
though it may see all other objects, it cannot see itself, and 
therefoT’e cannot judge of itself. And thus we may conclude 
that neither are the senses to be trusted alone, nor is the mind 
to be trusted alone. In the coi^joint action of the two, by rea- 
son of the mutual checks established, a far higher degree of 

Q 2 
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certainty is attained to i yet even in tliis, the utmost vouch- 
safed to the individual there is uot^ as both Greeks and Indians 
ascertained, an absolute snreness. It Avas the knowledge of 
this which extorted from tliem so many melancholy complaints, 
winch threw them into an intellectual despair, and made them, 
by applying the sad determination to which they had come to 
the course of their daily life, sink down into indifference and 
infidelity. 

But yet there is something more in reserve for man. Let 
him cast off the clog of individuality, and remember that he 
has race connections, — connections which, in this matter of a 
criterion of truth, iudefiuitely increase his chances of certainty. 
If he looks with contempt on the opinions of his childhood, 
with litide consideration on those of his youth, with distrust 
on those of his manhood, what will he say about the opinions 
of his race? Do no such considerations teach us that, through 
all these sviceessivc conditions, the criterion of truth is ever 
advancing in precision and power, and that its maximum is 
found in the unanimous opinion of the whole human race? 

' Upon these principles I believe that, though we have not, 
philosophically speaking, any absolute criterion of truth, we 
rise by degrees to higher and higher certainties along an as- 
cending scale which becomes more and more exact. I think 
that metaphysical writers who have treated on this point have 
been led into error from an imperfect conception of the true 
position of man ; they have limited their thoughts to a single 
epoch of his course, and have not taken an enlarged and philo- 
sophical view. In thus declining the Oriental doctrine that 
the individual is the centre from which the universe should be 
regarded, and trausferriug our stand-point to a more compre- 
hensive and solid foundation, we imitate, in metaphysics, the 
course of astronomy when it substituted the heliocentric for 
the geocentric point of view ; and the change promises to be 
equally fertile in sure results. If it were worth while, wo might 
proceed to enforce this doctrine by an appeal to the experience 
of ordinary life. Plow often, when we distrust our own judg- 
ment, dq we seek support in the advice of a friend I Plow- 
strong is our persuasion that wc are in the right when public 
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opiiiioii is with us ! For this even the Church has not dis- 
dained to call together Councils, aiming thereby at a surer 
means of arriving at the truth. The Council is more reliable 
than an individual; whoever ho may he. The probabilities in- 
crease with the number of consenting intellects, and hence I certainty in 
come to the conclusion that in the unanimous consent of the en- i-acc. 
tire human race lies the human criterion of truth, — a criterion, 
in its turn, capable of increased precision with the diffusion of 
enlightenment and knowledge. For this reason I do not look 
upon tlio prospects of humanity in so cheerless a light as they 
did of old. On the contrary, everything seems full of hope. 

Good auguries may be drawn for philosophy from the great 
mechanical and material inventions which multiply the means 
of xiitercommunioatioii, and, it may bo said, aiiiiihihite terres- 
trial distances. In the intellectual collisions that must ensue, 
in the melting down of opinions, in the examinations and ana- 
lyses of nations, truth will come forth. AYhatever cannot 
stand that ordeal must submit to its fate. Lies and impos- 
ture, no matter how powerfully sustained, must prepare to de- 
part, In that supreme tribunal man may place implicit con- 
fidence. Even though, philosophically, it is far from absolute, 
it is the highest cxutcrion vouchsafed to him, and from its de- 
cision he has no appeal. 

In delivering thus emphatically my owm views on this pro- 
found topic, perhaps I do wrong. It is becoming to speak with 
humility on that which has been glorified by the great writers 
of Greece, of India, of Alexandria, and, in latter times, of 
Europe. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the view here presented 
of the results of Greek philosophy is that which offers itself to 
me after a long and careful study of the subject. It is, how- Indian pro. 
ever, the affirmative, not the negative result j for we must not thought, 
forget that if, on the one hand, the pantheistic doctrines of the 
Nature of God, Universal Animation, the theory of Emanation, 
Transmutation, Absorption, Transmigraliou, etc., were adopted, 
on the other there was by no means an insignificant tendency 
to atheism and utter infidelity. Even of this negative state a 
corresponding condition occurred in the Buddhism of India, of 
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which I have previously spoken •, aud^ indeed^ so complete is 
the parallel between the course of mental evolution in Asia and 
Europe, that it is difficult to designate a matter of minor detail 
in the philosophy of the one which cannot be pointed out in 
that of the other. It was not without reason, therefore, that 
the Alexandrian philosophers, who were profoundly initiated 
in the detail of both systems, came to the conclusion that such 
surprising coincidences could be only accounted for upon tbe 
admission that there had been an ancient revelation, the ves- 
tiges of which had descended to their time. In thhs, however, 
they judged erroneously; the true explanation consisting in 
the fact that tlio process of developement of the intellect of 
man, and the final results to wliieh he arrives in examining 
similar problems, are in all countries tbc same. 

It docs not fall within my plan to trace the application of 
expialuc^^ these philosophical principles to practice in daily life, yet the 
subject is of such boundless interest that perhaps the reader 
will excuse a single paragraph, It may seem to superficial ob- 
servation, that whatever might be the doctrinal resemblances 
of these philosophies, their application was very different, In 
a general way, it maybe asserted that the same doctrines which 
in India led to the inculcation of indifference and quietism, led 
to Stoic activity in Greece and Italy. If the occasion per- 
mitted, I could nevertheless demonstrate iu this apparent di- 
vergence an actual coincidence ; for the mode of life of man is 
chiefly determined by geographical conditions, his instinctive 
disposition to activity increasing with the latitude in which he 
lives. Under the equinoctial line he has no disposition for 
exertion, his physiological relations with the climate making 
quietism most agreeable to him. The philosophical formula 
which, in the hot plains of India, finds its issue in a life of 
tranquillity and repose, will bo interpreted iu the more bracing 
air of Europe by a life of activity. Thus, in later ages, the 
monk of Africa, willingly persuading himself that any inter- 
veution to improve nature is a revolt against the providence of 
God, spent his worthless life in weaving baslcets and mats, or 
ia solitary meditation in the oaves of the desert of Ttiebais ; 
^bufc the monk of Europe encountered the labours of agricul- 
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tiire aud social activity, and thereby aided, in no insignificant 
manner, in the civilization of England, France, and Oci'inany. 
These things, duly considered, lead to tlio couclusiou that 
human life, in its diversities, is dependent upon and detor^ 
mined by primary conditions in all countries and climates es- 
sentially the same. 
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CI-IAPTER VIII, 

PIG-EESSIOK ON THE IIISTOKY AND PUILOSOPIIIOAL INELU- 
ENOES OE HOME. 

TMPABAa'ION TOP EESPMINa THE EXASriNATION OP THE INl'ELLECTUAE 
PROOEPSa OP EUROPE, 

P ROM tlie exposition given in the preceding pages of the 
intellectual progress of Greece, we now turn, agreeably 
to the plan laid down, to an examination of that of all Eu- 
rope. The movement in that single nation is typieal of the 
movement of the entire continent* 

The first European intellectual age — that of Credulity — has 
already, in part, been considered in Chapter IL, more especially 
so far as Greece was concerned. I propose now, after some ne- 
cessary remarks in conclusion of that topic, to enter on the de- 
scription of the second European age — that of Inquiry. 

Eor these remarks, what has already been said of Greece 
prepares the way. Mediterranean Europe was pliildsopbically 
and socially in advance of the central and northern countries, 
The wave of civilization passed from the south to the north ; 
in truth, it has hardly yet reached its extreme limit. The ad- 
venturous emigrants who in remote times had come from Asia 
left to the successive generations of their descendants a le- 
gacy of hardship. In the struggle for life, all memory of an 
Oriental parentage was lost ; knowledge died away j religious 
ideas became debased; and the diverse popxilations sank into 
the same intellectual condition that they would have presented 
had they been proper autochthons of the soil. 

The religion of the barbarian Europeans was in many re- 
spects like that of the American Indians. They recognized a 
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Great Spirit — ^omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent. In the ileiigion of 
earliest times they made no representation of him under the ropeans, 
human form, nor had they temples ; but they propitiated him 
by sacrifices, offering animals, as the horse, and even men, 
upon rude altars. Though it was believed that this great 
spirit might sometimes be heard in the sounds of the forests 
at night, yet, for the most part, he was too far removed from 
human supplication ; and hence arose, from the mere sorcer- 
ous ideas of a terrified fancy, as has been the case in so many 
other countries, star worship — the second stage of coraparati\'e 
theology. The gloom and shade of dense forests, a solitude 
that offers an air of sanctity, and seems a fitting resort for 
mysterious spirits, suggested the establishment of sacred groves 
and holy trees. Throughout Europe there was a confused 
idea that the soul exists after the death of the body j as to its 
particular state there was a diversity of belief. As among 
other people also, the offices of religion were not only directed 
to the present benefit of individuals, but also to the discovery 
of future events by various processes of divination and augury 
practised among the priests. 

Although the priests had thus charge of the religious rites. Their 
they do not seem to have been organized in such a manner as ^ 
to be able to act with unanimity, or to pursue a steady system 
of policy. A class of female religious officials — prophetesses 
— ^joined in the ceremonials. These holy women, who were 
held in very great esteem, prepared the way for the reception 
of IMariolatry. Instead of temples, rock- altars, cromlechs, and 
other rustic structures were used among the Celtic nations by 
the Druids, who were at the same time priests, magicians, and 
medicine-men. Their religious doctrines, which recall in many 
particulars those of the Rig-Veda, were perpetuated from ge- 
neration to gpneration by the aid of songs. 

The essential features of this system were its purely local 
form and its want of a well-organized hierarchy, Even the 
Celts offer no exception, though they had a subordination from 
the arch-Druid downward. This was the reason of the weak- 
ness of the old faith, and eventually the cause of its fall. 

When the German nations migrated to the south in their wav- 
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like expeditions^ they loft behind them their consecrated groves 
tion. and sacred oaks^ hallowed by immemorial ages. These objects 
the devotee could not carry with himj and no equivalent sub- 
stitutes could be obtained for them. In the civilisicd countries 
to which they came they met witli a very different state of 
things : — a priesthood thoroughly organised and modelled ac- 
cording to the ancient Roman political system ; its objects of 
reverence tied to no particular locality ; its institutions capable 
of universal action ; its sacred writings easy of transportation 
anywhere; its emblems moveable to all countries — the cross 
on the standards of its armies, the crucifix on the bosom of its 
itinuenco saints. In the midst of the noble ai’chibectiire of Italy and 
Ciu’isiiaiii- the splendid remains of those Romans who had once given 
to the world, in the midst of a worship distinguished by 
the magnificence of its ceremonial and the solemnity of its 
mysteries, they found a people whose faith taught them to re- 
gard the present life as o fieri ng only a transitory occupation, 
and not for a moment to be weighed against the external cxist- 
euce hereafter — an existence very ditfercut from that of the 
base transmigration of Bruidism or the drunken Paradise of 
Woden, where the brave .solace themselves with mead from 
cups made of the skulls of their enemies killed iu their days 
upon earth . 

European age of inquiry is therefore essentially con- 
man history nccted with Roman aflairs. It is distinguishccl by the religi- 
veBtigatfon, 0^1® direction it took. In place of the dogmas of rival philoso- 
phical schools, we have now to deal with the tenets of conflict- 
ing sects. The whole history of those unhappy times displays 
the organizing and practical spirit characteristic of Rome, 
Greek democracy, tending to the decomposition of things, led 
to the Sophists and Sceptics. Roman imperialism, ever con- 
structive, sought to bring unity out of discords, ^and draw tho 
liue between orthodoxy and heresy by the authority of coun- 
cils like that of Nic^a. following the ideas of St. Augustine 
in his work, ^the City of God,' I adopt^as the most conve- 
nient termination of this age, the saclc of Rome by Alaric, 
This makes it overlap the age of Faith, which had, as its un- 
mistakable beginning, the foundation of Constantinople, 
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Wreck iutcllcctual life (lis[)laysaU its phases Gouii)lGtcly^ but 
not so that of tlic lioinaus, which came to an uutiinelj oiid. 

They were men of violcucc, wlio disappcarccl in coiisoqacnce 
of thoir own conquests and crimes. The cousumpiiou of them 
by war borC;, however^ an insignificant proportion to that i'atal 
(liraiuution, that mortal adulteration oeeasioiiccl by their mer- 
ging in the vast mass of humanity with which tliey came in 
contact, 

I approach the consideration of Roman affairs, which is 

, . . , culty of 

thus the next portion of my task, with no little diffidence. It umtmg U. 
is hard to rise to a point of view sufficiently elevated and 
clear, where the extent of dominioii is so great geographical! jq 
and the reasons of policy are obscured by the dimness and 
clouds of so many centuries. Living in a social state tlie 
origin of which is in the events now to be examined, our men- 
tal vision can hardly free itsolf from the illusions of liistoL’ical 
perspective, or bring things into their just proportions and po- 
sition, Of a thousand acts, all of surpassing iutorcst and im- 
portance, how shall we identify the master ones? how shall 
we diacorn with corroebnesa the true relation of the parts of 
this wonderful ]>henomenon of empire. Urn vauishing events tjf 
which glide like dissolving views into each other f Warned 
by the example of those who have permitted the shadows of 
their own imagination to fall upon the scene, and have juis- 
taken them for a part thereof, I shall endeavour to apply the 
test of common sense to the facts of which it will be necessary 
to treat ; and, believing that man has ever been, the same in 
his mode of thought and motives of action, I shall judge of 
past occurrences in the same way as those of our own times. 

In its entire form, the Roman power consists of two theo « Triple fom 
cracics, with a military domination intercalated. The first of 
these theocracies corresponds to the fabulous period of the 
kings; the military domination to the time of the republic 
and earlier Csesars ; the second theocracy, to that of the Chris- 
tian emperors and the Popes. 

The first theocracy is so enveloped in legends and fictions 
that it is impossible to give a satisfactory account of it. The 
biographies of the kings offer such undeniable evidence of 
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Thofii-sti being mere romances^ that, since tlic time of Nicbulm^ they 
andTegorici- bave bccn rceexYcd by historians in that light. But during 
ary times. reigns of the pagan emperors it was not safe in Rome to 
insinuate publicly any disbelief in such honoured legends as 
those of the wolf that suckled the foundlings j the UvSeent of 


Romulus into heaven; the nymph Egeria; the duel of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; the leaping of Curtius into the gulf on 
his horse; tlie cutting of a flint with a razor by Tarquin; the 
Sibyl and her books. The modern historian haSj thcrefoi'c^ 
reliable material. He may admit that the 
Romans and Sabines coalesced ; that they conquered the Al- 
bans and Latins ; that thousands of the latter were trans- 
planted to Mount Aventine and made plebeians^ these move- 
ments being the origin of the castes which long afflicted 
Rome^ the vanquished people constituting a suboi’dinate class; 
that at first the chief occupation was agriculture, the nature of 
which is not only to accustom men to the gradations of rank, 
such as the proprietor of the land, the overseer, the labourer, 
but also to the cultivation of religious sentiment, and even the 
cherishing of superstition ; tliat, besides the more honourable 
occupations in which the rising state was engaged, she had, 
from the beginning, indulged in aggressive war, axid was there- 
fore perpetually liable to reprisal, — one of her first acts was 
the founding of the town of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
on account of piracy ; that, through some conspiracy in tlie 
army, indicated in the legend of Lucretia, since ai'mies have 
often been known to do such things, the kings were expelled, 
and a military domination, fancifully called a republic, bub 
consisting of a league of some powerful families, arose. 

Throughout the regal times, and far into the republican, the 
chief domestic incidents turn on the strife of the upper caste, 
or patricians, With the lower, or plebeians, manifesting itself in 
the latter asserting their right to a share in the lands con- 
quered by their valour ; by tho extortion of the Valerian law ; 
l)y the admission of the Latins and Ilcrnicans to conditions 
of equality; by the transference of tlie election of tribunes 
from the centuries to the tribes, by the repeal of the law pro- 
hibiting the marriage of plebeians with patricians, and by the 
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eventual couccsBioii to tlie former of tl\e o(fiecs of consul, dic- 
tator, censor, and prmtor. 

In tlicse domestic disputes wc sec tbe orimu of the Roman Tho domes- 

, ^ , ticiioeesHiiy 

necessity for war. The high caste is steadily dimiuisliiiig in fov founga 
number, the low caste as steadily increasing. In imperious 
pride, the patrician fills his private jail with debtors and doliu- 
quents; ho usurps the lands that have been conquered. In- 
surrection is the inevitable consequence, foreign war tlic only 
relief. As the circle of operations extends, borh parties see 
their interest in a cordial coalescence on equal terms, and 
jointly tyrannize exteriorly. 

The geographical dominion of Rome was extended at first 
with infinite <lifficulty. Up to the time of the capture of tlie iLmim in- 
city by the Gauls, a doubtful existence was maintained in per- thr^outa. 
petual struggles with the adjacent towns and chieftains. There 
is reason to believe that in the very infancy of the republic, 
in the contest that ensued upon tlic expulsion of the kings, 
the city was taken by Porseiina, T'’hc direction in which her 
influence first spread was towards the south of the peninsula. 
Tarcniuin, one of the southern states, brought over to its 
assistance Pyrrhus the Epirot. lie did little in the way ol* 
assisting his allies, — ho only saw' Rome from the Acropolis of 
Prjeneste; bat from him the Romans learned the art of forti- 
fying camps, and caught the idea of invading Sicily. Here 
the rising republic came in contact with the Carthaginians, 
and in the conflict that ensued discovered the military value of 
Spain and Gaul, from which the Carthaginians drew an im- 
mense supply of mercenaries and munitions of war. The ad- 
vance to greatness which Rome now made was prodigious. She 
saw that everything turned on the possession of the sea, and mry, 
with admirable energy built a navy. In this her expectations 
were more than realized. The assertion is quite true that she 
spent more time in acquiring a little earth in Italy than was 
necessary for subduing the world after she had once got posses- 
sion of the Mediterranean, Prom the experience of Agathocles And in- 
she learned that the true method of controlling Carthage was Aaica. 
by invading Africa. The principles involved in the contest, 
and the position of Rome at its close, are shown by the terms 
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O^i'snitaof of the treaty of the first Pumc War, — that Carl haffc slioiilcl 

Ihc first Ti;r .. 1 

PimioWiir. evacuate every island in the MccliteiTanean, and pay a war-nue 
of ,£600^000 sterling*. In her devotion to the acquisition 
of wealth Carthage had become very rich; she had reached a 
high state of cultivation of art ; yet her prosperity^ or i-ather 
the mode by which she liad attained it, had greatly weakened 
her, as also had the political anomaly under which she was 
living, for it is an anomaly that an Asiatic people should place 
itself under democratic forms. Her condition in this respect 
ivas evidently the consequence of her original subordinate posi- 
tion as a Tyrian trading station, lier rich men having for long- 
been habituated to look to the mother city for distinction. As 
in other commercial states, her citizens became soldiers with re- 
luctance, and liGiice she had often to rely on mercenary troops. 
From her the E.omana received lessons of the utmost import- 
ance. She confirmed them in the estimate they had formed of 
the value of naval power ; taught them how to build ships pro- 
perly and handle them ; how to make military roads. The tribes 
of Northern Italy were hardly included in the circle of Homan 
dominion when a fleet was built in the Adriatic, and, under the 
pretence of putting down piracy, the sca-power of the Illyrians 
was extinguished. Prom time immemorial the Mediterranean 
had been infested with pirates; man-stealing had been a pro- 
fitable occupation, great gains being realized by ransoms of the 
captives, or by selling them at Delos or other slave-markets. 
At this time it was clear that the final mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean turned on the possession of Spain, the great silver-pvo- 

Uie aeooncl country. The rivalry for Spain occasioned the second 

Punic Wai*. Puilic War. It is needless to repeat the well-known story of 
Hannibalj how he brought Home to the brink of ruin. The 
relations she maintained with surrounding communities liacl 
been such that she could not trust to them. Her enemy found 
allies in many of the Greek towns in the south of Italy. It is 
enough for us to look at the result of that conflict in the treaty 
that closed it. Carthage had to give up all her ships of w^ar 
except ten triremes, to bind herself to enter into no war with- 
out the consent of the Homan people, and to pay a w^ar-fine of 
£2,000,000 sterling. Home now entered on the great scale 
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on the policy of flisorgtuiizin^ siafos for ilic purpose of weaken- 
ing them. Under pretext of an invitation from the ALUenians 
to protect tlicni from the King of Macedon, the amliitions re- Ou^oco, 
pul^lic secured a footing in Greece; the principle developed in 
the invasion of Africa, of making uar a^aiutaiu war, being agai\i 
resorted to. There may have been truth in the B,oman acen- 
satiou that the intrigues of llanuibal with Anliochus, king of 
Syria, occasioned the conflict between them and that monarch. 

Its issue was a prodigious event in the material aggrandize- 
ment of Borne — it was the cession of all his possessions in Eu- cassiou 
rope and those of Asia north of Alount Taurus, with a war-flne Eimlpomi 
of .£3,000,000 sterling. Already were seen the eflects of the 
w^calth that was pouring into Italy in the embezzlement of the 
public money by the Scipios. The resistance of Perses, king of 
Alacedon, could not restore independence to Greece ; it ended 
in the atuiexatiou of that country, Epirus, and IllyrlQuin. Tho 
results of this uar were to the last degree pernicious to the 'Di'j'aclfal 
victors and the vanquished ; the moral gvcati\css of the former oavoLs on 
is truly affirmed to have disappeared, a\ul the social rniu of 
the latter was so complete that for a long time marriage was 
replaced by coucubinage. The policy and practices of Romo 
now literally became infernal ; she forced a quarrel upon her 
old antagonist Carthage, and tho tliird Punic War resulted In 
the utter dcvstractiou of that city. Simultaiiconsly her oppres- 
sions in Greece provoked revolfc, wliieh was ended by tlm vsack 
and burning of Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, and the transference . 
of the plundered statues, paintings, and works of art to Italy. 

There was nothing now in the way of the conquest of Spain 
except the valour of its inhabitants. After the assassination niunaoi- of 
of Viriatus, procured by the Consul Ceepio, and the horrible anuoxatiSi 
siege of Nnmantia, that country was annexed as a province. 

Next we see the gigantic republic extending itself over the rich- 
est parts of Asia Minor, through the insane bequests of Atta- 
ins, king of Pergamus, The wealth of Africa, Spain, Greece, 
and Asia were now concentrating in Italy, and the capital was . 
becoming absolutely demoralized. In vain the Gracchi at- 
tempted to apply a remedy. The Roman aristocracy was in- 
toxicated, insatiate, irresistible. The middle class was gone j 
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there was nothing but profligate nobles aiul a diabolical popu- 
lace. Ill the niidsi of inconceivable corruptioUj the JugurUuno 
War served only to postpone for a rnoincut an explosion which 
was inevitable. The Servile rebellion in Sicily broke out- it 
was closed by the cxtcrniination of a niillioii of those unhappj^ 
wretches : vast mirnbcrs of them were exposed^ for the popular 
amusement^ to the wild beasts in the arena. It was followed 
closely by the revolt of the Italian allies^ known as the Social 
War^ — this ending; after the destruction of half a million of 
nierij with a better result^ in the extortion of the freedom of 
the city by several of the revolting states. Doubtless it was 
the intrigues connected with these transactions that brought 
the Ciinbri and Teutons into Italy; and furnished an opening 
for the rivalries of Marius and Sylk; who, in turiij filled Home 
with slaughter. The same spirit broke out under the gladia- 
tor Spartacus : it was only chocked for a time by resorting to 
the most awful atrocities; such as the crucifixion of piisonerSj 
to appear under another form in the conspiracy of Catiline. 
And now it was plain that the contest for supreme pmver lay 
between a fmv leading men. It found an issue in the first 
triumvirate; — a union of Poinpeyj Craasus; and Cmsav; who 
usurped the whole power of the senate and pcoplo; and bound 
themselves by oath to permit nothing to be done without llioir 
unanimous consent. Affairs then passed through their inevit- 
able course. The death of Crassus and the battle of Pharsalia 
left Csesar the master of the world, At tins moment nothing 
could have prevented the inevitable result. The dagger of 
Brutus merely removed a nian;but it left the fact. The battle 
of Actium reaflirmed the destiny of Rome; and the death of 
the republic was illustrated by the annexation of Egypt. The 
circle of conquests around the Mediterranean was complete; 
the function of the republic was discharged ; it did not pass 
away prematurely. 

Prom this statement of the geographical career of Romo, we 
may turn to reflect on the political principles which inspired 
her. From a remote antiquity wars had been engaged in for 
the purpose of obtaining a supply of labour; the conqueror 
compelling those whom he had spared to cultivate his fields 
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and serve him as slaves. Under a system of transitory mili- 
tary domination^ it was more expedient to exhaust a people at 
once by the most unsparing plunder than to ho coutcut with 
a tribute periodically paid,, hut Ticccssarily uncertain in the vi- 
cissitudes of years. These elementary principles of the policy 
of antiquityj were included by the Romans in their system, with 
modifications aiid improvements. 

The republic, during its whole career, illustrates the obser- 
vation that the system on which it was founded included no 
conception of the actual relations of man. It dealt with him 
as a thing, not as a being endowed with inalienable rights, 
Recognizing power as its only measure of value, it could never 
accept the principle of the equality of all men in the eye of the 
law. The subjugation of Sicily, Africa, Greece, was quickly 
followed by tlie depopulation of those countries, as Livy, Plu- countiioa 
tarch, Strabo, and Polybius testify. Can there be a more fear- Roman 
ful instance than the conduct of Paulus >d3inilius, who, at tlic 
conquest of Epirus, murdered or carried into slavery 150,000 
persons? At the taking of Thebes whole families were thus 
disposed of, aucl these not of the lower, but of the respectable 
kind, of whom it has been significantly said that they were 
transported into Italy to be melted down. In Italy itself the 
consumption of life was so great that there was no possiliility 
of the slaves by birth meeting the requirement, and the supply 
of others by war became necessary. To these slaves the laws Atvo(‘ity oc 
wore atrociously unjust. Tacitus has recorded that on the oc- 
casidn of the murder of Pedanius, after a solemn debate in the 
senate, the particulars of which he furnishes, the ancient laws 
were enforced, and four hundred slaves of the deceased were 
put to death, when it was obvious to every one that scarcely 
any of them had known of the crime. The horrible maxim 
that not only the slaves within a house in which a master 
was murdered, hut even those within a circle supposed to bo 
measured by the reach of his voice, should be put to dcath^ 
shows ns the small value of the life of these unfortunates, and 
tho facility with which they could be replaced. Their vast 
numbers necessarily made every citizen a soldier; the culture 
of the land and the manufacturing processes, the pursuits of 
von, I. Ti 
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labour and iudustix were assigned to them with contempt. 
The relation of the slave in such a social system is significantly 
shown by the fact that the courts estimated the amount of any 
injury he had received by the damage his master had sustained. 
To such a degree had this system been developed; that sla\ c 
labour was actually cheaper than animal labour^ and, as a conse- 
quence, much of the work that we perform by cattle was then 
done by men. The class of independent hirelings, wdiich 
should “have constituted the chief strength of the country, dis- 
appeared, labour itself beconaiug so ignoble that the poor citizen 
could not he an artisan, but must remain a pauper, — a stur- 
dy beggar, expecting from the state, bread and amusements. 
The personal uncleanness and sliiftless coudiLion of these lower 
classes were the true causes of the prevalence of leprosy and 
other loathsome diseases. Attempts at sanitary improvement 
Avere repeatedly made, but they so imperfectly answered the 
purpose that epidemics, occurring from time to time, produced 
a dreadful mortality. Even under the Caesars, after all that 
had been done, there was no essential amendment. The asser- 
tion is true that the Old World never recovered from the 
great plague in the time of M. Antoninus, brought by the army 
from the Parthian War. In the reign of Titus, ten thousand 
persons died in one day in Pome. 

The slave system bred that thorough contempt for trade 
which animated the Romans. They never grudged even the 
CarLhaginiaus a market, It threw them into the occupation 
of the demagogue, making them spend their lives, Avhen not 
engaged in war, in the intrigues of political factious, the tur- 
bulence of public elections, the excitement of lawsuits. They 
were the first to discover that the privilege of interpreting laws 
is nearly equal to that of making them \ and to this has been 
rightly attributed their turn for jurisprudence, and the pro- 
sperity of advocates among them., Tlic disappearance of the 
hireling class was the immediate cause of the downfall of the 
republic and the institution of the empire, for the aristocracy 
were left without any antagonist, and therefore without any 
restraint. They broke up into factions, involving the country 
in civil war by their struggles with each other for power. 
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Tlio i)olilical maxims of tlie republic, for ilic mosL part, ro- Thowai* 
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ji'clcd the aucicui system of dcvaftlating a vaiuimshed slate 
by ail instaiitj unsparing^ and crushing pluuclorj which may 
answer very well where the tenure is expected to be brief, but 
does not accord with the formula — subdue, retain, advance. 

Yet depopulation was the necessary incident. Italy, Sicily, 

Asia Minor, Gaul, Germany, were full of people, but tliey 
greatly diminished under Homan occupation. Her maxims 
were capable of being realized with facilil}^ through her mili- 
tary organization, particularly that of the legion. In some 
nations colonies are founded for commercial purposes, in others 
for getting rid of an excess of population : the Homan colony 
implies the idea of a garrison and an active military intent. 

Each legion was, in fact, so constructed as to be a small but 
complete army. In whatever country it might be encamped, 
it Avas in quick conimniiication nith the head-quarters at 
lloniej and this not metaphorically, but materially, as A\as 
sliown by the building of the necessary military roads. The 
idea of permanent occupation, which was thus implied, did not 
admit the expediency of devastating a country, but, on the , 
contrary, led to the caconragement of provincial proispcrity, 
because the greater the riches the greater tli(3 capacity for 
taxation. Such principles were in harmony with the condi** 
tions of solidity and security of the Homan power, whioli pro- 
A^’erbially had not risen in a single day— was not tlic creation 
of a single fortunate soldier, but represented tbe settled policy 
of many centuries. In the act of conquest Home was in- 
human; she tried to strike a bio^v that there would never bo 
any occasion to repeat; no one was spared who by possibility 
might iuconvemcnce her; but, the catastrophe onceover, as 
a general thing, the vanquished had no occasion to complain 
of her rule. Of course, in the shadow of public justice, pri- 
vate wrong and op23ression Avere often concealed. Her officers 
accumulated enormous fortunes, which have never since been 
equalled in Europe, through injustice and extortion. Some- 
times the like occurred in times of public violence ; thus 
Brutus made Asia Minor pay five yeaiV tribute at once, and 
shortly after Antony compelled it to do it again. The extent 

u 2 
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to whicli rccogTiizccl and Icgitimato exactions canded is 
shown by the fact that upon the institution of the Einpiro the 
annual revenues were about jG-lO^OOOjOOO starling. 

comparative value of metals in Eomc is a significant 
^iver. political indication. Bullion rapidly increased during the Car- 
thaginian wars. At the opening of the first Punic War silver 
and copper were as 1 to 960 j at the second Punic War the 
ratio had fallen, and was 1 to 160 ; soon after there was an- 
other fall, and it became 1 to 128. Tlie republic debased the 
coinage by reducing its weight ; the empire, by alloying it. 
Connection The sciciice, art, and political condition of nations arc often 
basement of illustrated by their coinage. An interesting view of the pro- 
pouSdo^ of Europe might be obtained from a philosophical study 
cibie. Qf numismatic remains. The simplicity of the earlier ages 
is indicated by the pure silver, such as that coined at Croton a 
B.c, 600 ; the reign of Philip of Macedon, by the native unal- 
loyed gold. A gradual decline in Eomau prosperity is more 
than shadowed forth by the gradual deterioration of its money ; 
for, as evil times befell the state, the emperors were compelled 
to utter a false coinage, Thus, under Vespasian, a.d. 69, the 
silver money contained about onc-fourth of its weight of cop- 
per; under Antoninus Pius, a.d, 138, more than onc-ihird; 
under Commodus, a.d. 180, nearly one-half; under Gordian, 
A.n. 236, there was added to the silver more than twice its 
weight of copper. Nay, under Gallieuus, a coinage was issued 
of copper, tin, and silver, in which the fii’st two metals exceed 
the last by more than two hundred times its weight. It shows 
to what a hopeless condition the state had come. 

The Eoman demagogues, as is the instinct of their kind, 
made political capital by attacking industrial capital. They 
lowered the rate of interest, prohibited interest, and often at- 
tempted the abolition of debts. 

Indcacriba- The concentration of power and increase of immorality pro- 
viLyinthe ceeded with an equal step. In its earlier ages, the Roman 
B^ande- ^lominion was exercised by a few thousand persons; thou it 
passed into the hands of some score families ; then it was sus- 
tained for a moment by individuals, and at last was seized by 
one man, who became the master of 120 millions. As the 
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process went on, tlie virtues wliioli had adorned the earlier 
times (lisappcarcclj and iu the end were replaced by crimes 
such us tlie world had never before wiLiiesaed, and never will 
again. Aii evil day is approaching when it becomes recognized 
in a community that the only standard of social distinction is 
^^ealth, That day was soon followed in E,omc by its unavoid- 
able consequence, a government founded upon two domestic 
elements, corruption and terrorism, No language can describe 
the state of that capital after the civil wars. The accumula- 
tion of power and wealth gave rise to a universal depravity. 

Law ceased to be of any value. A suitor must deposit a bribe 
before a trial could be had. The social fabric was a fester- 
ing mass of rottenness. The people had become a populace ; 
the aristocracy was dcinouiac ; the city was a lielU No crime 
that the annals of human wickedness can show was left unper- 
petrated : remorseless murders, the betrayal of parents, hus- 
bands, wives, friends ; poisoning reduced to a system j adul- 
tery degenerating into incests, and crimes that cannot be 
written. Women of the hiaher class were so lascivious, dc- ^j^eoiuio. 
pravedj and dangerous, that men could not be compelled to and 
contract matrimony with them; marriage was displaced by ofmat- 
conenbinage ; even virgins were guilty of inconceivable im- 
modesties ; great officers of state and ladies of the court, of 
promiscuous baths and nalted exhibitions. In the time of 
Caisar it had become necessary for the government to inter- 
fere, and actually put a premium on marriage. He gave re- 
wards to women who had many children; prohibited those 
who were under forty-five years of age, and who had no chil- 
dren, from wearing jewels and riding in litters, hoping by such 
social disabilities to correct the evil. It went on from bad 
to worse, so that Augustus, in view of the general avoidance 
of legal marriage and resort to concubinage with slaves, was 
compelled to impose penalties on the unmarried — to enact that 
they should not inherit by will except from relations. Not 
that the Eoman women refrained from the gratification of 
their desires ; their depravity impelled them to such wicked 
practices as cannot he named in a modern book. They ac- 
tually reckoned the years, not by the consuls, but by the men 
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they had lived 'vvith. To be childlcs?^, and tbereforo ^vitbont 
the natural restraint of a fiunily, looked upon as a singular 
felicity. Plutarch correctly touched the point when lie said 
that the Romans married to bo heirs and not to have heirs. 
Of offences that do not rise to the dignity of atrocity, but 
Avhich excite our loathings such as gluttony and the most de- 
bauched luxury, the annals of tlie times furnish disgusting 
proofs. It was said/^They eat that they may vomit, and 
vomit that they may eat/^ At the taking of Perusium, throe 
hundred of the most distinguished citizens were solemnly sa- 
crificed at the altar of Divus Julius by Octavian ! Are these 
the deeds of civilized men, or the rio tings of cannibals drunk 
with blood ? 

The higher classes on all sides exhibited a total extinction 
past cirre. of inoi'a! principle \ the lower were practical atheists. Who 
can peruse the annals of the Emperors without being shocked 
at the manner in which men died, meeting their fate with the 
obtuse tranquillity that characterizes the beasts ? A centu- 
rion with a private mandate appears, and forthwith the victim 
opens his veins and dies in a warm bath. At the best, all 
that was clone was to strike at the tyrant. Men despairingly 
acknowledged that the system itself was utterly past cure, 
ofTawtuf these statements I do not exaggerate, hear what 

Tacitus says ; The holy ccrGmonics of religion were violated ; 
adultery reigning without control; the adjacent islands filled 
with exiles; rocks and ’desert places stained with claxrdestmc 
murders, and Rome itself a theatre of horrors, where nobility 
of descent and splendour of fortune marked men out for de- 
struction; where the vigour of mind that aimed at civil digni- 
ties, and the modesty that declined them, were offences with- 
out distinction ; where virtue was a crime that led to certain 
ruin ; where the guilt of informers and the wages of their 
iniquity were alike detestable ; where the sacerdotal order, the 
consular dignity, the government of provinces, and even the 
cabinet of the prince, were seized by that execrable race as 
their lawful prey ; where nothing was sacred, nothing safe 
from the hand of rapacity ; wdiero slaves wore suborned, or by 
their own malevolence excited against their masters ; where 
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frocTiaou iDctraycd Llicir patrons^ and lie who luid lived wiLliout 
an enemy died by the treachery of a frieud.^^ 

But, thong'll these were the cunacqucnccs of the concent ra- 
tion of power and wealth in the city of Rome, it waa other- vmeofl.Fiuo 
wise in the expanse of the empire. The effect of Roman 
domination was the cessation of all the little wars that had 
heretofore been waged between adjacent people. They ex- 
changed independence for peace. Moreover, and this in the 
end was of the utmost importance to them all, unrestricted 
commerce ensued, direct trade arising between all parts of the 
empire. The Mediterranean nations were brought closer to 
each other, and became common inheritors of such knowledge 
as was then in the world. Arts, sciences, improved agricul- 
ture, spread among themj the most distant countries could 
boast of noble roads, aqueducts, bridges, and great woiks of 
engineering. In barbarous places, the legions that were in- 
tended as garrisons proved to be foci of civilization. For tho 
provinces, even the wickedness of Rome was not withont some 
good. From one quarter corn had to bo brought; from an- 
other, clothing j from another, luxuries ; and Italy had to pay 
for it all in coixu She had nothing to export in return, By 
this there was a tendency to equalization of wealth in all parts 
of the empire, and a perpetual movement of money. Nor was 
the advantage altogether material; there wore conjomed in- 
tellectual results of no little value. SupervStition and the 
amazing credulity of tho old times disappeared. In the urstment, 
Punic War, Africa was looked upon as a land of monsters; 
it had serpents large enough to stop armies, and headless men. 

Sicily had its Cyclops, giants, enchantresses; golden apples 
grew in Spain ; the mouth oi' Hell was on the shores of the 
Enxine. The marches of the legions and the voyages of mer- 
chants made all these phantasms vanish, 

It was the necessary consequence of her military aggran- 
dizement that the ethnical element which really constituted 'Roipam 
Rome should expire, A small nucleus of men had undertaken eiamenl 
to conquer the Mediterranean world, and had succeeded. In 
doing this they had diffused themselves over an immense geo- 
graphical surface, and necessarily became lost in the mass with 
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which ihey irtinglcd. On the other hand^ the detevioratiou of 
Italy was ensured by the slave system^ and the ruin of Home 
was accomplished before the barbarians touched it. Whoever 
inquires the cause of the fall of the Roman empire will find 
liis answer in ascertaiuiug what had become of the llomaiLs. 

The extinction of prodigies and superstitious legends ^vas 
occasioned by increased travel through the merging of many 
separate nations into one groat empire. Tutellcctual commu- 
nication attends material communioaiion. The spread of Ro- 
man influence around the borders of the Mediterranean pro- 
duced a tendency to homogeneous thought eminently danger- 
ous to the many forms of faith professed by so many different 
people. 

After Tarquin was expelled the sacerdotal class became alto- 
gether subordinate to themilitaryj whose whole history shows 
that they regarded religion as a mere state institution^ wdtliout 
any kind of philosophical significance^ and chiefly to bo valued 
for the control it furnished over vulgar minds. It presented 
itself to them in the light of a branch of industry, from which 
profit might be made by those who practised it. Tliey tlionght 
no more of concerning themselves individually about it than 
in taking an interest in any other branch of lucrative trade. 
As to any examination of its intellectual basis, they were not 
sophists, but soldiers, blindly following the proscribed institu- 
tions of their country with as little question as its military 
commands. For these reasons, throughout the time of the Re- 
public, and also under the early emperors, there never was 
much reluctance to the domestication of any kind of worship 
in Rome. Indeed, the gods of the conquered countries wore 
established there, to the gratification of the national vanity. 
From tliis commingling of worship in the city, and intercom- 
xnuiiicatiou of ideas in the provinces, the most important events 
arose. 

For it very soon was apparent that the political unity which 
had been established over so great a geographical surface was 
the forerunner of intellectual, and therefore religious unity. 
Polytheism became practically inconsistent with the Roman 
empire, and a tendency arose for the introduction of some form 
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of monotlicisin. Apart from the operations of llcasoiij it is 
clear that the rccoguitioii by so many nations of one emperor 
must soon be followed by the aeknowlcdgmciit of one God. 

There is a disposition for uniformity^ among people who are 
associated by a common political bond. Moreover^ the rival- 
ries of a hundred priesthoods imparted to polytheism an in- 
trinsic weakness; but monotlicisni implies coutralizatiouj an 
organized hierarchy^ and therefore a concentration of power. 

The different interests and collisions of multitudinous forms of 
religion sa 2 :)ped individual faith ; a diffLisiou of j^ractical athe- 
ism^ manifested by a total indifference to all ceremonies^ except 
so far as they wore sliows^ was the result^ the whole community 
falling into an unbelieving and godless state. The form of 
superstition through which the national mind had passed was 
essentially founded n 2 )on the recognition of an incessant inter- 
vention of many divinities determining human affairs ; but si\c\i 
a faith became extinct by degrees among the educated. Ilow 
was it possible that human reason should deal otherwise with 
all tl\c contradictions and absurdities of a thousand indigenous 
and imported deities, each asserting his inconsistent preten- 
sions ? A god who in his native grove or icmjffc has been i>ara- 
mouni and imq[Ucsfcioncd, sinks into insignificance when he is 
brought into a crowd of compeers. lu Uiis respect there is no 
difference between gods and men, Great cities are great level- 
lers of both. Ho who has stood forth in undue proportions in 
the solitude of the country, sinks out of observation in the 
solitude of a crowd. 

The most superficial statement of philosophy among the Ro- 
mans, if philosophy it can be called, shows us how comj^letcly 
religious sentiment was effaced. The presence of sceptical 
thought is seen in the explanations of Terentius Varro, n.c. Yarro. 

1 10, that the anthropomorphic gods arc to be received as mere 
emblems of the forces of matter; and the general tendency of 
the times may be gathered from the poem of Lucretius ; his LucicUuep 
recommendations that the mind should be emancipated from 
the fear of the gods; his insinuations against the immortality 
of the soul; his setting forth Nature as the only God to be 
worshipped. In Cicero u e sec how feeble and wavering a guide Ciccio, 
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to life in. a period of ti^oublo philosophy had hccon^C;, and how 
one who wished to stand in the attitude of chief thinker of his 
timeS; was no more than a servile copyist of Grecian predeces- 
sors, giving to his works not an air of masculine and indepen- 
dent thought, blit aiming at present effect rather tliau a solid 
durability; for Cicero addresses himself more to the public 
than to philosophers, exhibiting herein his professional ten- 
dency as an advocate. Under a thin veil he hides an undis- 
guised scepticism, and, with the instinct of a placeman, leans 
rather to the investigation of public concerns than to the x>ro- 
found and abstract topics of philosophy. As is the case with 
superficial men, lie sees no difference between the speculative 
and the exact, confusing them together. He feels that it is 
inexpedient to communicate trutli publicly, especially that of a 
religious kind. Doubtless herein we shall agree when we find 
that he believes God to be nothing more than the soul of tho 
world; discovers many serious objections to the doctrine of 
Providence; insinuates that the gods are only poetical crea- 
tions ; is uncertain whether the soul is immortal, but is clear 
that the popular doctrine of punishment in the world to come 
is only an idle fable. 

It was the attribute of the Homans to impress upon every- 
tiling a practical character. In their philosophy \vc conti- 
nually see this displayed, along with a striking inferiority in 
original thought. Gtuiiitus Sextius admonishes us to pursue a 
virtuous life, and, as an aid thereto, enjoins an abstinence from 
meat. In this opinion many of the Cynical school acquiesced, 
and some, it is said, even joined the Brahmans. In the trou- 
blous times of the first Csesars, men had occasion to derive all 
the support they could from philosophy ; there was no religion 
to sustain them. Among the Stoics there were some, as Seneca, 
to whom wc can look back with pleasure. Through his wri- 
tings he exercised a considerable influence on subsequent ages, 
though, when we attentively read his works, we must attribute 
this not so much to their intrinsic value as to their happening 
to coincide with the prevalent tone of religious thought. He 
enforces the necessity of a cultivation of good morals, and yet 
he \vrites against the religion of his country, its observances, 
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and requirements. Of a far liiglicr grade was Epictetus^ at 
once a slave and a pliilosophcr^ ihongli scarcely to be classed as 
a true Stoic, IJe considers man as a mere spectator of God 
and Ills works,, and tcaclics tliat every one who can no longer 
Lear tlic miseries of life is, upon just deliberation, and a con- 
scientious belief tliat the gods will not disapprove,, free to com- 
mit suicide. His maxim is that all have a part to play, and ho 
has done well Avho has done his host, — tliat he must look to 
conscience as his guide. If Seneca said that time alone is our 
absolute and only possession^ and that nothing else belongs to 
man, Epictetus taught that his thoughts are ail that man has 
any power over, everything else being beyond his control. M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, the emperor, did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge his thankfulness to Epictetus, the slave, in his attempt 
to guide his life according to the principles of the Stoics. 

He recommends every man to preserve liis demon free from 
sin, and prefers religious clcvolioiis to the researches of phy- 
sics, ill this departing to some extent from the original doc- 
trines of the sect; but the evil times on which men had fallen 
led them to seek support in religious consolations rather than 
in philosophical inquiries. In Maximus Tyrius, a.d. EIG, wo Maximus 
discover a corresponding sentiment, enveloped, it is true, in 
an air of Platonism, and countenancing an impression that 
the worship of images and sanctuaries are unnecessary for 
those who have a lively remembrance of the view they once 
enjoyed of the divine, though excellent for the vulgar, who 
have forgotten their past. Alexander of Aplirodisias exhiliits 
the tendency, which was becoming very prevalent, to com- siua. 
bine Plato and Aristotle. Pie treats upon Providence, both 
absolute and contingent; considers its bearings upon religion, 
and shows a disposition to cultivate the pious feelings of the 
age. 

Of Galen, the physician, I shall have to speak subsequently, Galon, 
It is sufficient to remark that he asserts experience to be the 
only source of knowledge; lays great stress on the culture of 
mathematics and logic, observing that he himself should have 
been aPyrrhoiiist had it not been for geometry. In the teleo- 
logical doctrine of physiology he considers that the founda- 
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tions of a tvuo tlicologj^ must be laid. Tlic physicians of the 
times exerted no little infliicncG on the promoLioii of such 
views ; for the most part they embraced the Pantheistic doc- 
trine. As one of ihemj Sextus Empiricus may be mentioned) 
his works, still remaining, indicate to us the tendency of this 
school to materialism. 

rhiiosopiii- Such was the tone of thought among the cultivated Eomaus ; 
ftraong tii^ arid to this philosophical atheism among them was added an 
crittcatoa, atheism of indifference among the vulgar. But, since man is 
so constituted that he cannot live for any length of time vvitli- 
out a form of worship, it is evident that there was great dan- 
ger, -whenever events should be ripe for the appearance of some 
monotheistic idea, that it might come in a hasc aspect. At a 
mucli later period than that we are here considering, one of the 
emperors expressed himself to the effect that it would he neces- 
sary to give liberty for the exercise of a sound philosophy among 
the higher classes, and provide a gorgeous ceremonial for the 
lower) lie saw how difficult it is, by mere statesmanship, to co- 
ordinate two such requirements, in tlicir very nature contra- 
dictory, Though polytheism liad lost all intellectual strength, 
the nations who had so recently parted witli it could not ho ex- 
pected to have ceased from all disposition to an animalizatiou 
of religion and corporealization of God. In a certain sense 
the emperor was only a more remote and more majestic form 
of the conquered and vanished kings, but, like them, ho was 
a naan. There was danger that the theological system, thus 
changing with the political, would yield only expanded anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions. 

Pi'bcipiGs, History perpetually demonstrates that nations cannot be 
tive,^mSr permanently modified except by principles or actions coiispi- 
existing tendency. Violence perpetrated upon 
mg lottden- them may pass away, leaving perhaps, in a few generations, 
no vestige of itself. Even Victory is conquered by Time. 
Profound changes alone ensue when the operating force is in 
unison with the temper of the age. International peace among 
so many peoiJe once in conflict — peace under the auspices of 
a groat overshadowing power ; the unity of sentiment and 
brotherhood of feeling fast finding its way round the Mediter- 
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rancan shores ; the interests of a vast growing commerce, nn- 
fettered through the absorption of so many little kingdoms in- 
to one great republic, were silently bringing things to a con- 
dition that political force could be given to any religious dog- 
ma founded upon sentiments of mutual regard and interest. 

Nor could it be otberwise than that among the great soldiers 
one would at last arise whose practical intellect Avould disco - 
cover the personal advantages that must accrue from putting 
himself in relation with the universally prevailing idea. How 
could he better find adherents from the centre to the remotest 
corner of the empire ? And even, if his own personal intellec- 
tual state should disable him from accepting in its fullness the 
special form in which the idea had become embodied, could 
there be any doubt, if lie received it, and was true to it as a 
politician, though he might decline it as a man, of the immense 
power it would yield him in return, — a power sufficient, if the 
metropolis should resist, or he otherwise iinsuited to his de- 
signs, to enable him to found a rival to her in a more conge- 
nial place, and leave her to herself, the skeleton of so much 
glory and of so much guilt. 

Thus, after the event, we can plainly see that the final blow 
to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient indepen- ism miiHi bo 
dent nationalities round the Mediterranean Sea j and that, in ihoHmitHui' 
like manner, Mouoihcism was the result of the cslablisliraciit juSo."'** 
of an imperial government in Rome. But the great statesmen 
of those times, who were at the general point of view, must 
have foreseen that, in whatever form the expected change 
came, its limits of definition would inevitably be those of the 
empire itself, and that wherever the language of Rome was 
understood the religion of Rome would prevail. In the course 
of ages, an expansion beyond those limits might ensue wher- 
ever the state of things was congeuial. On the south, beyond 
the mere verge of Africa, nothing was to be hoped for ; it 
is the country in which man lives in degradation and is happy. 

On the east there were great nnsubdued and untouched mon- 
archies, having their own types of civilization, and experien- 
cing no want in a religious respect. But on the north there 
were nations who, though they were plunged in hideous bar- 
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bariam, filfliy iu an equal degree in body and mind; polyga- 
mifetS; idolaters^ drunkards out of their enemies^ akulla, wcsie 
yet capable of an illustrious career, l^or these there Avas a glo- 
rious participation in store. 

Except the death of a nation; there is no event in human 
history more profoundly solemn than the passing away of an 
ancient religion; though religious ideas are transitory; and 
creeds succeed one another with a periodicity determined by the 
^coa continuous variation of human thought. The iiitcllcc- 

loscyAvith lual epoeh at which we have now arrived has for its essential 
iiiooia, characteristic such a succession of change — the abandonment 
of a time-honoured but obsolete system; the acceptance of a 
new and living one; and; in the incipient stageS; opinion suc- 
ceeding opinion in a well-marked way; until at length; after a ^ 
few centuries of fusion and solution; there crystallized on the 
remnant of Homan power; as on a nuclouS; a definite forrUj 
which; slowly modifying itself into the Papacy; served the pur- 
poses of Europe for more than a thousand years throughout 
its ago of Paith . 

Conduct of III this abandonment; the personal conduct of the educated 

ihti lionitvii , 

educated ^ classcs vciy powerfully assisted. They outwardly conformed 
to the ceremonial of the times; reserving their higher doctrines 
to themselvcS; as something beyond vulgar comprehension, 
Considering themselves as an iiilellectual aristocracy, they 
stood aloof; and; with an ill-concealed smile, consented to tlic 
transparent folly around them. It had come to an evil state 
when authors like Polybius and Strabo apologized to their 
compeers for the traditions and legends they ost^ensibly ac- 
cepted, on the ground that it is inconvenient and needless to 
give popular oBfence, and that those who arc children in un- 
derstanding must, like those who are children in ago, he kept 
in order by bugbears. It had come to an evil state when 
the awful ceremonial of former times had degenerated into a 
pageant; played off by an infidel priesthood and unbelieving 
aristocracy ; when oracles were becoming mute, because they 
could no longer withstand the sly wit of the initiated ; wh6n 
the miracles of the ancients were regarded as mere lies, and 
of contemporaries as feats of legerdemain. It had come to 
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an evil pass wlieii even slates men received it as a maxim ilial 
when the people have advanced in intcllccLual culture to a 
certain poiat_, the sacerdotal class must either deceive them or 
oppress tliem if it means to keep its power/ ^ 

In Home, at the time of Aui^ubtus, the intellectual classes itolijriong 
— philosophers and statesmen — had completely emerged from tho^duiioc- 
the ancient inodes of thought, To them^ the national legends^ in Homo, 
so jealousy guarded by the populace, had hccouie mere fictions. 

The miraculous conception of Rhea Sylvia by the god Mars, 
an event from which their ancestors had deduced with pride 
the celestial origin of the founder of their city, had dwindled 
into a myth ; as a source of actual reliance and trust, the 
intercession of Venus, that emblem of female loveliness, with 
(PS the father of the gods in behalf of her human favourites, 
abandoned ; the Sibylline books, once believed to contain all 
that was necessary for the prosperity of the republic, were sus- 
pected of an origin more sinister than celestial j nor were in- 
sinuations wanting that from time to time they had been tam- 
pered with to suit the expediency of passing interests, or even 
that the true ones were lost and forgeries put in their stead. 

The Greek mythology was to them as it is to us, an object of 
tcvcreucc, not hccaubc of any inlicront truth, but for the sake 
of the exquisite embodiments it can yield in poetry, in paint- 
ing, in marble, The existence of those illustrious men who, 
on account of their useful lives or excellent example, had, by 
the pious ages of old, been sanctified or even deified, was de- 
nied, or, if admitted, they were regarded as the exaggerations 
of dark and barbarous times. It was thus with iBsculapius, 

Bacchus, and Hercules. And as to the various forma of wor- 
ship, the multitude of sects into which tlie pagan nations were 
hx'okenup offered themselves as a spectacle of imbecile and in- 
consistent devotion altogether unworthy of attention, except 
so far as they might he of use to the interests of the state. 

Such was the position of things among the educated, InThoirm-o- 
one sense they had passed into liberty, in another they were 
in bondage. Their indisposition to encounter those inflictions 
with which their illiterate contemporaries might visit them 
may seem to us surprising : they acted as if they thought that 
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tlic pul)lic \va^ a wild beast that would bilOj if awakouoA too 
abruptly froiu its droam ; but tlicir pusillanimity^ ai ibc most, 
could only postpone for a little an inevitable day. The iguoniui 
classes^ whom they had so much feared, awoke spontaneously 
in due season, and saw in the clear light how matters stood* 
SuiMmior Of the Ttoman emperors there were some 'whose intellectual 
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tiieiuun- endowments were of the highest kind; yet, though it must 
att.ciaasea, plain to them, as to all who turned their attention 

to the matter, in what direction society was drifting, they let 
things take their course, and no one lifted a finger to guide. 

It maybe said that the genius of Borne manifested itself 
rather in physical tlian in intellectual operations ; but iu hor 
licst days it was never the genius of Rome to abandon great 
events to freedmeu, eunuchs, and slaves. By such it was that ^ 
the ancient gods were politically cast aside, while the govern** 
ment was speciously yielding a simulated obedience to them, 
and hence it was not at all surprising that, soon arter the in-* 
troduction of Christianity, its pure doctrines were debased by 
a commingling with ccreinomes of the departing creed. It 
was not to bo expected that the popular mind could spontane- 
ously extricate itself from the vicious circle in which it was in- 
volved, hTothing but philosophy was competent to deliver it, 
and philosophy failed in its duty at the critical moment. The 
classical scholar need scarcely express his surprise that the 
Boride Augusti were continued in the Ohnrch as the Bcstival 
AmlcoTisc* Petri ad Vincula ; that even to our own times an image of 
tiaomontof the holy Virgin was earned to the river in the same maimer 
in the old times was that of .Cybele, and that many pagan, 
rites still continue to be observed in Rome. Had it been iu 
such incidental particulars only that the vestiges of paganism 
wera preserved, the thing would have been of little moment; 
but, as all who have examined the subject very well know, the 
evil was far more general and far more profound, When it 
was announced to the Ephesians that the Council of that place, 
headed by Cyril, had decreed that the Virgin should be called 
^*the Mother of God,^’ with tears of joy they embraced the 
^ knees of their bishop; it was the old instinct peeping out; 

their ancestors would have done the same for Diana* If Tra- 
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jan, after ten ccuLuricSj could luivo rc~vibitcd Homo, lie would, 
without difficulty, have recognized the drama, though the ac- 
tors and scenery had all changed ; he would have rejected how 
great a mistake liad been committed in the legislation of his 
reign, and how much better it is, when the intellectual basis 
of a religion is gone, fora wise government to abstain from all 
compulsion in behalf of what has become untenable, and to 
throw itself into the new rnovemont so as to shape the career 
by assuming the lead. Philosophy is useless when misapplied 
in support of things which common sense has begun to reject } 
she shares in the discredit which is attaching to them. The 
opportunity of rendering herself of service to humanity once 
lost, ages may elapse before it occurs again. Iguorance and 
^ low interests seize the moment, and fasten a burden on man 
which the struggles of a thousand years may not suffice to cast 
off. Of all the duties of an enlightened government, this of 
allying itself with Philosophy in the critical moment in Mhich 
society is passing through so serious a metamorphosis of its 
opinions as is involved in the casting off of its auciout investi- 
ture of Paith, and its assumption of a new one, is the ino&fc 
important, for it stands connected with things that outlast all 
temporal concerns. 
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THE EUHOPEAH AG-E OP INQUIRY. 


THE PHoanESSivE yaiitatioj^ or opinions closed by the institution op 

COUNCILS AND TlTE CONCBNTJlAlTON OP POWEH IN A PONTIPP. 

TLISB, EAilLY YABTATIONS, CONPLICTS, AND IINAX. ESTAIiLlSIIlIENT OP 
CUBISTIANITY. 


Subject of 
tbe Obap' 
tor. 


lutroduo- 
tion to the 
study of 
Cliriatm- 
nity. 


F EOM tlie decay of Polytheism and the decline of pMloso- 
pliVj from the moral and social disorganisiation of the Ho- 
man empirOj T have now to turn to the most important of all 
events, the rise of Christianity. I have to show how a vatda- 
tion of opinion proceeded and reached ixs culmination j how 
it was closed by the establislmient of a criterion of truth, un- 
der the form of ecclesiastical councils, and a system developed 
"Which supplied the intellectual wants of Europe for nearly a 
thousand yeai's. 

The reader, to whom I liavc thus offered a representation of 
the state of Roman affairs, must now prepare to look at the 
consequences thereof. Together we must trace out the pro- 
gress of Christianity, examine the adaptation of its cardinal 
principles to the wants of the empire, and the variations it 
exhibited, — a task supremely difficult, for even sincerity and 
truth will sometimes offend. For my part, it is my intention 
to speak with veneration on this great topic, and yet with 
liberty, for freedom of thought and expression is to me the 
first of all earthly things. 


‘Diebinckioji But, that I may not be misunderstood, I here, at the out- 
SisXm- emphatically distinguish between Christianity and occlOvsi- 
cLmSu organizations. The former is the gift of Godj the 

oi’ganiza> latter are the product of human exigencies and human inven- 
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tiou^ and thcrcTorc open to criticism^ oVj if need bc^ to cou- 
dcai nation. 

From the condition of the B,oaiau empire may be indicated 
the principles of any new spteiu adapted to its amelioration. 

In the reign of Augustus, violence paused only because it had 
finished its work. Faith was dead ; morality had disappeared. 

Around the shores of the Mediterranean the conquered na- 
tions looked at one another — pai’takcrs of a common misfor- 
tune, associates in a common lot. Not one of them had found 
a god to help her in her day of need. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa were tranquil, but it was the silence of despair. 

Rome never considered man as an individual, but only as a 
thing. Her way to political greatness was pursued utterly itomo. 
regardless of human suffering. If advantages accrued to the 
conquered under her dominion, they arose altogether from in- 
cident, and never from her purposed intent. Slie was no 
self-conscious, deliberate civilizer. Conquest and rapine, the 
uniform aim of her actions, never permitted her, even at her 
utmost intellectual dcvclopcmcnt, to comprehend the equal 
rights of all men in the eye of the law. Uripitying iu her 
stern policy, few were tlie occasions when, for high state rea- 
sons, she stayed her uplifted hand. She might, in the wanton- 
neas of her power, stoop to mercy ; she never rose to bene-* 
volence. 

When Syria was paying one-third of its anmial produce in 
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taxes, IS it surprising that the Jewish peasant sighed lor a de- Uiereco^g- 
liverer, and eagerly listened to tlie traditions of his nation oio^equa- 
that a temporal Messiah, “a king of the Jews,^^ would soon 
come? Wheu there was announced the equality of all men 
before God, who maketh the sun to shine on the good and 
the evil, and scndetli his rain on the just and the unjust/’ is 
it surprising that men looked for equal rights before the law ? 
Universal equality means universal benevolence; it substitutes 
for the impersonal and easily-eluded commands of the state 
the dictates of an ever-present conscience ; it accepts the in- 
junction, Do unto others as yon would they should do to you.” 

In the spread of a doctrine two things are concerned — ^its 
own intrinsic nature, and the condition of him on whom it is 
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intended to act. The spread of Christianity is not difficult to 
be understood. Its antagonist, Paganism, presented iiilicrcut 
Aveakness, infidelity^ and a cheerless prospect j a system^ if 
that can be called so which had no ruling idea, no principles, 
no organization ; caring nothing for proselytes j its rival pon- 
tiffs devoted to many gods, but forming no political combina- 
tion ; occupying themselves with directing public worship and 
foretelling future events, but not interfering in domestic life; 
giving itself no concern for the lowly and unfortunate ; not 
recognizing, or, at the best, doubtfully admitting a future life; 
limiting the hopes and destiny of man to this world ; teach- 
ing that temporal prosperity may be selfishly gained at any 
cost, and looking to suicide as the relief of the brave from 
misfortune. 

On the other side was Christianity, with its enthusiasm and 
burning faith ; its rewards in this life, and everlasting happi- 
ness or damnation in the next; the precise doctrines it by 
degrees gathered of sin, repentance, pardon ; the efficacy of 
the blood of the Son of God; its proselytizing spirit; its vivid 
dogmas of a resurrection from the dead, the approaching end 
of the world, the judgment -day. Above all, in a worldly point 
of view, the incomparable organization it soon attained, and 
its preaching in season and out of season, To the needy 
Christian the charities of the faithful were freely given ; to 
the desolate, sympathy. In every congregation there were 
prayers to God that he would listen to the sighing of the pri- 
soner and captive, and have mercy on those who were ready 
to die. Por the slave and his master there was one law and 
one hope, one baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. In times of 
domestic bereavement the Christian slave doubtless often con- 
soled his pagan mistress with the suggestion that our present 
separations are only for a little while, and revealed to her will- 
ing ear that there is another world — a land in which we rejoin 
our dead. How is it possible to arrest the spread of a faith 
which can make the broken heart leap with joy ? 

At its first organization Cliristianity embodied itself in a 
form of communism, the merging of the property of the disci- 
ples into a common stock, from which the necessary provision 
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for tlio needy was inadc. Sucli a system, carried out rigo- 
rouslyj is however only suited to small numbers and a brief 
period. In its very nature it is impracticable on tlic great 
scale. Scarcely had it been resorted to, before sucli troubles 
as that conucctcd with the question of the Hebrew and Greek 
widows showed that it must be modified. By this relief or 
maintenance out of the funds of the Clnirch, the spread of the 
faith among tlie humbler classes was greatly facilitated. In 
warm climates, where the necessities of life are small, an ap- 
parently msignificant sum will accomplish much in this way. 

But, as wealth accumulated, besides this inducement for the 
poor, there were temptations for the ambitious : luxurious ap- 
pointments and a splendid maintenance, the ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries becoming more than rivals for those of the state. 

Prom the modification which the primitive organization 
thus underwent, we may draw the instructive conclusion that f^ivorgon- 
the special forms of embodiment which the Christian princi- 
ple from time to time has assumed, and of which many miglit 
he mentioned, were, in reality, of only secondary importance. 

The sects of the early ages have so totally died aAvay, that wo 
hardly recall the meaning of their names, or determine their 
essential dogmas. Prom fasting, penance, and the gift of 
money, things winch are of precise measurement, and there- 
fore well suited to intcllcctuaL infancy, there may bo perceived 
an advancing orthodoxy up to the highest metaphysical ideas. 

Yet it must not bo supposed that new observances and doc- 
trines, as they emerged, were the disconnected inventions of 
ambitious men. If rightly considered, they are, in the ag- 
gregate, the product of the uniform progression of huniau 
opinions. 

Those authors who have treated of the sects of earlier times ^axlyvari- 

. . . , atioii ot 

will point out to the cunous reader how, in the beginning, the opinions. 
Church was agitated by a lingering attachment to the Hebrew 
rites, and with difficulty tore itself away from Judaism, which 
for the firsit ten years was paramount in it ; how then, for 
several centuries, it became engrossed with disputes respecting 
the nature of Christ, and creed after creed arose therefrom : 
to the Ebionites he was a mere man; to the Docetes, a phan- 
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tasm; to the Jewish Gnostic^ Ccvirvtlms^ possessed of a two- 
fold naUire; hovv^ after the spread of Cliristiaiiityj in sueeeod- 
ing ageSj all over llie empire^ the iutcllectaal peculiarities of 
the East and West were visibly impressed upon it — the East 
filled wdih speculative doctrincSj of which the most important 
were those brought forward by the Plalouists of Alexandria, 
for the Platoi:\ists, of all philosophical sects, furnished most 
converts; the West, in accordance with its utilitarian genius,^ 
which esteems the practical and disparages the iutellcctuah 
singularly aided by propitious opportunity, occupying itself 
with material aggrandisement and territorial power. The va- 
nishing point of all Christian sectarian ideas of the East was 
in God, of those of the West in Man. Herein consists the 
essential difference between them. The one was rich in doc- 
trines respecting the nature of the Divinity, the other abounded 
in regulations for the improvement and consolation of Hu- 
manity, For long there was a tolerance, and even liberality 
toward differences of opinion. Until the Council of Nicaea, no 
one was accounted a heretic if only he professed his belief in 
the Apostles^ Creed. 

A very astute ecclesiastical liistorian, referring to the early 
contaminations of Christianity, makes this remark ; A clear 
and unpolluted fountain, fed by secret channels with the dew 
of Heaven, when it grows a large river, and takes a long and 
winding course, receives a tincture from the various soils 
through which it passes/^ 

Thus influenced by surrounding circumstances, the primi- 
tive modifications of Christianity were three, — Judaic Chris- 
tianity, Gnostic Christianity, African Cliristianity. 

Of these, the first consisted of contaminations from Juda- 
ism, from which true Christianity disentangled itself with ex- 
treme difficulty, at the cost of dissensions among the Apostles 
themselves. From the purely Hebrew point of view of the 
early disciples, who surrendered with reluctance their expecta- 
tion that the Saviour w^as the long-looked -for temporal Mes- 
siah, the King of the Jeu's, under which name he suffered, the 
faith gradually expanded, including successively proselytes of 
the Gate, the surrounding Gentiles, and at last the whole 
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worlds ivrcspociivc of nation^ climate^ or colour. Witli this 
truly imperial extension j Llicro came into view ilie ossontial 
doctrines on which it was based. I>ut Judaic Christianity, 
properly speaking, soon came to an untimely end, It was iiu- 
ahlc to maintain itself against the powerful apostolic influ- 
ences ill the bosom of the Church, and the violent pressure 
exerted by the unbelieving J cws, who exhibited toward it an 
iiiilexible hatred. Moreover, the rapid advance of the new 
doctrines through Asia Minor and Greece offered a tempting 
field for enthusiasm. The first preachers in the E,oman em- 
pire were Jews; for the first years circumcision and confor- 
mity to the law of Moses were insisted on; but the first 
Council determined that point, at Jerusalem, probably about 
A.D. 49, in the negative. The organization of the Church, ori- 
ginally modelled upon that of the Synagogue, was changed. 
Ill the beginning the creed and the rites were simple ; it 
was only necessary to profess belief in the Lord J esus Christ, 
and baptism marked the admission of the convert into the 
community of the faithful. James, called the brother of our 
Ijord, as might from his relationship be expected, occupied 
the position of headship in the Church. The names of the 
bishops of the Church of Jerusalem, as given by Eusebius, 
succeed to James, the brother of Christ, in the following 
order: — Simeon, Justus, Zaccheus, Tobias, Bonjamiu, John, 
Matthew, PhilixD, Simoon, Justus, Levi, Eidiraim, Joseph, and 
Judas, The names are indicative of the nationality. It was 
the boast of this Church that it was not corrupted with any 
heresy until the last Jewish bishop, a boast which must he 
received with some limitation, for very early we find traces of 
two distinct parties in Jerusalem — those who received the ac- 
count of the miraculous conception and those who did not. 
The Ehionites, who were desirous of ti-acing our Saviour’s 
lineage up to David, did so according to the genealogy given 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, and therefore they wovdd not 
accept what was said respecting- the mii^aculous conception, 
affirming that it was apocryphal, and in obvious contradic- 
tion to the genealogy in which our Saviour’s lino was traced 
up through Joseph, who, it would thus appear, was not his 
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father. They are to 1)e consiclerccl as the national or patriotic 
party. 

Causes of Xwo causes sccm to have boon concerned in arresting tlie 

lllOaiTOStOf . 1 -r 1 fv 1 

Jowahoon- Spread of conversion among the Jews: the first was their dis- 
voision. appointment as respects tlie temporal power of the Messiah ; 

the second j the prom in cnee eventually given to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Their jealousy of anything that might touch the 
national doctrine of the unity of God becanae almost a fauati- 
oism. Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended 
uitli the clestructiou of Jerusalem hy the Romans; its last 
trace, however, was the dispute respecting Easter, which was 
terminated, by the Council of Nicsea. The conversion of the 
J ews had ceased before the reign of Constantine. 

The second form, Gnostic Christianity, had reached its full 
tiajuity, dev elopement within a century after the dcatli of Christ; it 
maintained an active influence through the first four centuries, 
and gave birth during that time to many different subordinate 
sects. It consisted essentially in engrafting Christianity upon 
Magianism. It made the Saviour an emanated intelligence, 
derived from the eternal, self-existing mind ; this intclligcuco, 
and not the Maii-Jcsus, was the Climt, wlio thus, being an 
impassive pliantotn, afforded to Gnosticism no idea of an expi- 
atory sacrifice, none of an atonement. It was arrested by the 
reappearance of pure Magianism in the Persian cmiflve under 
Ardeachir Bahliegan; not, however, without communicaiing to 
orthodox Christianity an impression far more profound than 
is commonly supposed, and of which indelible traces may be 
perceived in our day. 

Piatnoic The third form, African or Platonic Christianity, arose in 
tiardly, Alexandria. Here was the focus of those fatal disputes re- 
specting the Trinity, a word which does not occur in the Holy 
Scriptures, and which, it appears, had been first iutroclueed by 
TheopHlus, the Bishop of Antioch, the seventh from the Apos- 
tles. In the time of Hadrian, Christianity had become dif- 
fused all over Egypt, and had found among the Platonizing 
philosophers of the metropolis many converts. These men 
modified the Gnostic idea to suit their own doctrines, assert- 
ing that the principle from which the universe originated was 
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somctliing emitted from tlic supreme mind, and capable of being 
drawn into it again, as they supposed was the ease with a ray 
and the snn. Tliis ray, they affirmed, was permanently at- 
tached to our Saviour, and hence he might be considered as 
God. Thus, therefore, tlicrc were in his person three parts, a 
body, a soul, and the logos ; hence he was both God and man. 

Bub, as a ray is inferior to the sun, it seemed to follow that the 
Christ must be inferior to the Father. 

In all this it is evident that there is something transcenden- 
tal, and the Platoniaing Christians, following the habit of the 
Greek philosophers, considered it as a mysterious doctrine ; 
they spoke of it as ‘'^meat for strong men/^ hut the popular 
cuiTcnt doctrine was milk for bahes.^^ Justin Martyr, a.u. 

132, wbo had been a Platonic philosopher, believed that the 
divine ray, after it was attached to Christ, was never withdrawn 
from him, or ever separated from its source. He offers two 
illustrations of his idea. As speech (logos), going forth from The Logos, 
one man, enters into another, conveying to him meaning, while 
the same meaning remains in the person -who speaks, thus the 
logos of the Father continues unimpaired in himself, though 
imparted to the Christ; or, as from one lamp another may be 
liglitcd without any loss of splendour, so the divinity of the 
Father ia transferred to the Sou, This last illustration subso- 
quontly hccaino very popular', and was adopted into theNicone 
Creed. ^‘‘God of God, Light of Light/^ 

It is obvious that the intention of this reasoning was to pre- 
serve intact the doctrine of the unity of God, for the great body 
of Christians were at this time monarchists, the word being 
used iu its theological acceptation. 

Thus the Jewish and Gnostic forms both died out^ but the Pema- 
African, Platonic, or Alexandrian was destined to be perpetu- osandimn * 
ated. The maiuier in which this occurred can only be under- 
stood by a study of the political history of the times. To such 
facts as are xieedful for tlie purpose, I shall therefore with bre- 
vity allude. 

From its birthplace in Judaea, Christiauity advanced to the SproHcloi' 
conquest of the Horn an world. In its ^primitive form it re- aiUtyfYom 
ceived an urgency from the belief that the end of all tilings was 
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close at liaucl^ and that llic earth was on the i)oint of being 
burnt by fire. l?rom the civil war it had waged ia Judaja, it 
emerged to enter on a wav of invasion and foreign annexation. 
In succession, Cyprus, Phrygia, Galatia, and all Asia Minor, 
Greece, aud Italy, were penetrated. The persecutions of Nero, 
incident on the burning of Rome, did not for a moment retard 
its career; during his reign it rapidly spread, aud in every 
direction Petrine and Pauline, or Judaizing and Hcllcniziug 
churches w^ere apringlng up. The latter gained the superiority, 
Modifica- and the former passed away. The constitution of the churches 
g^mfzaiion' changed, the congregations gradually losing power which be- 
came ’concentrated in the bishop. By the end of the first 
century the episcopal form was pTedominant, and the ecclesi- 
astical organization so imposing as to command the attention 
of the emperors, who now began to discover the mistake that 
had hitherto been made in confounding the new religion with 
ludaism. Their dislike to it, soon manifested in measures of 
repression, was in consequence of the peculiar attitude it as- 
sumed. As a body, the Christians not only kept aloof from 
all the amusements of the times, avoiding theatres and public 
rejoicings, but in every respect constituted themselves an cm- 
nccomos within the empire. Such a state of things was altogether 

ineonsistent with the established government, and its certain 
peiiaiism. in conveniences and evils were not long in making themselves 
felt, The triumphant march of Christianity was singularly 
facilitated by free intercommunication over the Mediterranean, 
in consequence of that sea being in the hands of one sovereign 
power. The Jewish and Greek merchants afforded it a medium ; 
their trading towns w^ere its posts. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that its spread was without resistance ; for at least the 
first century and a half the small farmers and land labourers 
entertained a hatred to it, looking upon it as a peculiarity of 
iWcuiion the trading communities, whom they ever despised. They per- 
gmsoMates themselves that the earthquakes, inuudations, and pes- 

tilences were attributable to ir. To these incitements was add- 
ed a desire to seize the property of the faithful, confiscated by 
the law. Of this the' early Christians unceasingly and bitterly 
complained. Rut the rack, the fire, wild beasts were uuavail- 

A. 
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ingly applied. Out of tlic very persecutions themselves ad- 
vantages arose. Injustice and barbarity l)oinad the pious but 
feeble communities together, and repressed iuteinal dissent. 

In several instances there can be no doubt, hou^ever, tliafOormiu air 
persecution “was brought on by the defiant air the churches young 
assumed as they gathered strength. To understand, we liavc 
only to peruse such documents as the address of Tcrtullian 
to Scapula. Full of intolerant spirit, it accuses the national 
religion of being the cause of all the public calamities, the 
floods, the fires, the eclipses ; it denounces the vengeance of 
God on the national idolatry. As was the opinion of the 
Christians at that time, it acknowlegcs the reality of the pagan 
gods, whom it stigmatizes as demons, aird proclaims its deter- 
mination to expel them. It warns its opponents that they 
may be stricken blind, devoured by worms, or visited wiili other 
awful calamities. Such a sentiment of scorn and hatred, O^ppoeition 
gathering force enough to make itself politically felt, was ccr- poiora. 
tain to provoke persecution, That of Dccius, a.d. 250, was 
chiefly aimed against the clergy, xiot even the bishops of Je- 
rusalem, Antioch, and Rome csccapiiig. Eight years after oc- 
carred that in which Sextus, the Bishop of Home, and Cyprian 
of Carthage perished. 

Under Uioclotian it had become apparent that the self-go- Position of 
verned Christian corporations evcrywlioro arising were alto- aci' uiocio. 
gethcr incompatible with the imperial system. If tolerated 
much longer, they would undoubtedly gain such strength as to 
become politically quite formidable. There was not a town, 
hardly a village in the empire, — ^nay, what was indeed far more 
serious, there was not a legion in which these organizations did 
not exist. The uncompromising and inexorable spirit anima- 
ting them brought on necessarily a triple alliance of the states- 
men, the philosophers, and the polytheists. These three parties 
composing or postponing their mutual disputes, cordially uni- 
ted to put down they common enemy before it should be too 
late. It so fell out that the conflict first broke out in the army. 

When the engine of power is affected, it behoves a prince to 
take heed. The Christian soldiers in some of the legions re- 
fused to join in the time-honoured solemnities for pvoxntiaUng 
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tlic gods. It was in the winter A.n. 302-3. The emergency 
became so pressing that a council was held by Dioclciiau and 
Galerins to clcicmine what should bo done. Tlic difficulty of 
the position may perhaps be appreciated wlien it is understood 
that even the wife and daughter of Diocletian hi\nsolf were 
adherents of the new religion. He was a naan of such capa- 
city and enlarged political views^ that, at the second council of 
the leading statesmen and gciicralSj ho would not have been 
hi'onght to give his consent to repression if it had not been 
quite clear that a conflict was unavoidable. His extreme re- 
luctance to act is shown by the express stipulation he made 
impci'lca there should be no sacrifice of life. It is scarcely neces- 

poi'aecn- 

tvons, sary to relate the events which ensued \ how the church of 
Nicomedia was razed to the ground ; how an ominous retalia- 
tion was exacted by setting fire to the imperial palace j how an 
edict was openly insulted and torn down ^ how tlie Christian 
officers in the army were compelled to resign ; and, as Euse- 
bius, an eye-witness, relates, a vast number of martyrs soon 
suffered in Armenia, Syria, Mauritania, Egypt, and elsewhere. 
So resistless was the march of events that not even tlie em- 
peror himself could stop the persecution. The Christians were 
given over to torture, the fire, wild beasts, bclicading; many 
of them, in the moment of condemnation, simply returning 
thanks to God that he had thought them worthy to suffer. The 
whole world was filled with admiration. The greatness of such 
holy courage could have no other x-esult. An internecine con- 
flict between the disputants seemed to be inevitable. But, in 
the dark and bloody policy of the times, the question was set- 
tled in an unexpected way. To Constantine, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of Galerlus, it naturally occurred that, 
if he should ally himself to the Christian party, conspicuous 
advantages must forthwith accrue to him. It would give him 
aonsc- in every corner of the empire men and women ready to en- 
quoticds. Qounter fire and sword ; it would give him partisans, not only 
animated by the traditions of their fathers, but — for human 
nature will even in the religious assert itself — demanding re- 
tribution for the horrible barbarities and injustice that had 
been inflicted on themselves y it would give him, and iln$ was 
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tlio most inciportaut of iiWj iiuwavcring adlicrcnts in every le- 
gion of the army. He took his course. ''Che events of u'ar Suea^asrul 
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croumed him with siiocess. He could not be otherwise than o<niBtan- 
outwarclly true to those who had given him powerj and who 
continued to maintain him on the throne. But he never con- 
formed to the ceremonial requirements of tlic Church till the 
close of his evil life. 

The attempt to make an alliance with this great and rapidly 
growing party was nothing new, Maximin tried it, but was 
distrusted. Licinius^ foreseeing the policy that Constantine 
would certainly pursue, endeavoured to neutralize it by feebly 
reviving the persecution, a.d. 316, thinking thereby to con- 
ciliate the pagans, The aspirants for empire at this moment 
so divided the strength of the state, that, had the Christian 
party been weaker than it actually was, it so held the balance 
of power as to be able to give a preponderance to the candi- 
date of its choice. Much more, therefore, was it certain to 
prevail, considering its numbers, its ramifications, its compact- 
ness. Force, argumeut, and persuasion had alike proved in- 
effectual against its strength. 

To the rcim of Constantine the Great must bo referred the 

^ . . oL ill-0 

commcncomcnt of those dark and dismal tunes which op- of Cimsirtn- 

pressed Europe for a thousand years. It is the true close of 
the Roman empire, the beginning of the Greek. The transi- 
tion from one to the other is emphatically and abruptly marked 
by a new metropolis, a new religion, a new code, and, above 
all, a new policy. An ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by personating the interests of a rapidly growing par- 
ty. The unavoidable consequences were a union between the 
Church and State; a diverting of the dangerous classes from 
civil to ecclesiastical paths, and the decay and materialization 
of religion, This, and not the reign of Leo the Isaurian, as 
some have said, is the true beginning of the Byzantine empire ; 
it is also the beginning of the age of Faith in Europe, though 
I consider the age of Inquiry as overlapping this epoch, aud 
as terminating with the military fall of Rome. 

Ecclesiastical authors have made everything hinge on the 
conversion of Constantine and the national establishment of 
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Clu’istia'nit}^, The mcclinm tli rough which they look distorts 
the position of objectSj and magnifies the subordinate and col- 
lateral into the chief. Events had been gradually shaping 
themselves in such a way that the political fall of the city of 
Eome was inevitable. The Homans^ as a pcoplcj had disap- 
peared; being absorbed among other nations ^ the centre of 
power was in the army. One after another^ the legions put 
forth competitors for the purple, — soldiers of fortune, whoso 
success could never remove low habits due to a base origin, 
the coarseness of a life of camps, — who found no congeniality 
in the elegance and refinement of those relics of the ancient 
families which were expiring in Kome. They despised the 
military decrepitude of the superannuated city ; her recollec- 
tions they hated. To such men the expediency of founding a 
new capital was an obvious device ; or, if indisposed to under- 
take so laborious a task, the removal of the imperial residence 
to some other of the great towns was an effectual substitute. 
It was thus that the residence of Diocletian at Nicomedia pro- 
duced such disastrous consequences in a short time to Home, 
o?rcmo^v-^^ After Constantine had murdered his son Crispus, his nephew 
'nDtropol’s suffocated in a steam -bath his wife PausLa^ 

to whom lie had been married twenty years, and wlio was the 
mother of three of his sons, the public abhorrence of his crimes 
could no longer be concealed. A pasquinaclo, comparing his 
reign to that of Nero, was affixed to the palace gate. The 
guilty emperor, in the first burst of anger, was on the point 
of darkening the tragedy, if such a thing was possible, by a 
massacre of the Roman populace who had thus insulted him. 
It is said that his brothers were consulted on this measure of 
vengeance. The result of their council was even more deadly, 
for it was resolved to degrade Rome to a subordinate rank, 
and build a metropolis elsewhere.. 

Political conditions thus at once suggested and rendered 
possible the translation of the seat of government : the tem- 
porary motive was the vengeance of a great criminal. Perhaps, 
also, in the mental occupation incident to such an undertaking, 
the emperor found a refuge from the accusations of conscience, 
but it is altogether erroneous to suppose that either at this 
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time, or for many years subsequently, lie was a Clivistian. Ills ito wn 
actions are not those of a devout convert ; he was no proselyte, Imuioui 
but a protector j never guiding liimsolf by religious principles, 
but now giving the most valuable support to his new allies, 
now exhibiting the impartiality of a statesman for both forms 
of faith. In his character of Pontifex Maximus he restored 
pagan temples, aud directed that the liaruspiccs should be 
consulted. On the festival of the birthday of the new city ho 
honoured the statue of Fortune. The continued heathen sa- 
crifices and open temples seemed to indicate that he intended 
to do no more xhau place the new religion on a level with the 
old. His recommendation to the Bishop of Alexandria and 
to Arius of the example of the philosophers, who never debated 
profound questions before ignorant audiences, and who could 
differ without hating one another, illustrates the indifference 
of his personal attitude, and yet he clearly recognized his obli- 
gations to the party that had given him power. 

This conclusion is confirmed by tbc works of Constantino Ttis (,on- 
himsclf. They must be regarded as far bolter authority than nafriuuam. 
the writings of religious polemics. A modal was struck, on 
which was impressed his title of God/-^ together with the mo- 
nogram of Christ. Another ropresonied him as reised by a 
hand from the sky while seated in the chariot of the Sun. But 
more particularly the great porphyry pillar, a column 120 feet 
in height, exhibited the true religious condition of the founder 
of Constantinople. The statue on its summit mingled together 
tlio Sun, the Saviour, and the Emperor. Its body was a co- 
lossal image of Apollo, whose features were replaced by those 
of Constantine, and round the head, like rays, were fixed the 
nails of the cross of Christ, recently discovered in Jerusalem. 

The position of a patron assumed by Constantine may be 
remarked in many of the incidents of his policy. The edict of 
Milan gave liberty both to Pagans and Christians j but his ne- 
cessity for in some degree showing a preponderance of favour 
for the latter obliged bim to issue a rescript exempting the clergy 
from civil offices. It was this also which led him to conciliate 
the bishops by the donation of large sums of money for the 
restitution of their churches and for other purposes, and to ex- 
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crt hinisclO often by objectionable ineans^ for destroying that 
^vlucll they who were around him considered to bo heresy. A 
better motive perhaps led him to restore those Christians who 
had been degraded ; to surrender to the legal heirs the confis- 
cated estates of martyi’s^ or^ if no lieirs were to be founds to con- 
vey them to the Church j to set at liberty those who had been 
condemned to the mines ; to recall those who had Ijccn banished. 
If, as a tribute to the Christians, who had sustained him poli- 
tically, lie made the imperial treasury responsible for many of 
llieir losses ; if he caused costly churclies to be built not only in 
the great cities, but even in the Holy Land ; if he vindicated 
the triumphant position of his supporters by forbidding any Jew 
to have a Christian slave; if he undertook to enforce the de- 
cisions of councils by means of the power of the state ; if ho 
forbade all schism in the Church, himself determining the de- 
grees of heresy under the inspirations of his clerical entourage, 
— ^liis vacillations show how little he was guided by principle, 
how much by policy. After the case of the Donatists had been 
settled by repeated councils, he spontaneously recalled them 
from banishment; after he had denounced Arius as the very 
image of the Hevil/^ lie, through the influence of court females, 
received him again into favour; after the temple of iEscula- 
pius at iBgae had been demolished, and the doors and roofs of 
others removed, the Pagans were half- conciliated by perceiving 
that no steady care was taken to enforce the obnoxious decrees, 
and that,, after all, the Christians would have to accept the iii- 
teniions of the emperor for deeds. 

In a double respect the removal of the seat of empire was 
important to Christianity. It rendered possible the assump- 
tion of power by the bishops of Home, who were thereby se- 
cluded from imperial observation and inspection, and whose 
position, feeble at first, under such singularly auspicious cir- 
cumstances was at last developed into Papal supremacy. In 
Constantinople, also, there were no pagan recollections and 
interests to contend with. At first the new city was essentially 
Eoman, and its language Latin; but this was soon changed 
for Greek, and thus the transference of the seat of government 
tended to'make Latin in the end a sacred tongue. 
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Consfcaniiiic know very well wkerc Roman power liad for Tho policy 
many years lain. Tlia own liiatoryj from Ihc time of his fa- tino. ^ 
thorns death and his exaltation by the legions at York^ had 
taught him that^ for the perpetuation of his dynasty and sys- 
tem^ those formidable bodies must be disposed of It was for 
this reason^ and that no future commander might do what him- 
self and so many of his predecessors had clouej that he reduced 
the strength of the legion from 6000 to 1500 or 1000 men. 

For this reason^ too, he opened to ambition the less daugcrous 
field of ecclesiastical wealth and dignity, justly coiicluding that, 
since the clergy came from every class of society, the whole 
people would look to the prosperity of the Church. By ex- 
empting the priesthood from burdensome municipal offices, 
such as the decurionate, he put a premium on apostasy from 
paganism. The interest he personally took in the Trinitarian 
controversy encouraged the spreading of theological disputa- 
tion from philosophers and men of capacity to the populace. 

Under the old polytheism heresy was impossible, since every 
man might select his god and his worships but under the new 
monotheism it was inevitable, — heresy, a word that provokes 
and justifies a black catalogue of crimes. Occupied in those 
exciting pursuits, men took but little heed of the more impor- 
tant political changes tliat were in progress. The eyes of the 
rabble wove easily turned from the movements of the govern- 
ment by liorse-racing, theatres, largesses. Yet already this 
diversion of ambitioti into new fields gave tokens of dangers 
to the state in futm^o times. The Donatists, whom Constan- 
tine had attempted to pacify by the Councils of Rome, Arles, 
and Milan, maintained a more than religious revolt, and ex- 
hibited the bitterness that may be infused among competitors 
for ecclesiastical spoils. These enthusiasts assumed to them- 
selves the title of God’s elect, proclaimed that the only true 
apostolical succession was in their bishops, and that whosoever 
denied the right of Donatus to be Bishop of Carthage should 
he eternally damned. They asked, with a truth that lent force 
to their demand, What has the Emperor to do with the 
Church, what have Christians to do with kings, what have 
bishops to do at court Already the Catholic party, in pre- 
VOL. I. T 
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paration of tlicir commencing airociticsj ominously inquireclj 
the vengeance of God to be defrauded of ita victims 
Already Constantine, by bestowing on the Church the right of 
receiving bequests, had given birth to that power which, re- 
posing on the influence that always attaches to the possession 
of land, becomes at last overwhelming when it is hold hy a 
corporation which may always receive and can never alienate, 
which is always renewing itself and can never die, It wag hy 
no miraculous agency, but simply hy its orgaiiiziation, that the 
Church attained to power j an individual who must die, and a 
family which must become extinct, had no chance against a 
corporation whoso purposes were ever unchanged, and its life 
perpetual. But it was not the state alone which thus took 
detriment from her connection with the Church j the latter 
paid a full price for the temporal advantages she received in 
invoking civil intervention in her affairs , After a retrospect 
of a thousand years, well did the pious Fratricelli loudly pro- 
claim their conviction that the fatal gift of a Christian emperor 
had been the doom of true religion. 

From the rough soldier who accepted the purple at York, 
how great the change to the effeminate emperor of the Bos- 
phorus, in silken robes stiffened witli threads of gold, with a 
diadem of sapphires and pearls, and false hair stiiinod of vo,- 
rious tints; his steps stealthily guarded by mysterious eu- 
nueba flitting through the palace, and streets full of spies, and 
an ever-watchful police. The same man who approaches us 
as the Boman imperator retires from us as the Asiatic des- 
Hiflconvor- pot. Itt the last days of his life, he put aside the imperial 
purple, and, assuming the customary white garment, prepared 
for baptism, that the sins of his long and evil life might all be 
washed away. Since complete purification can thus he only 
once obtained, he was desirous to procrastinate that ceremony 
to the last moment. Profoundly politic, even in his relations 
with heaven, he thenceforth reclined on a white bed, took no 
further part in worldly affairs, and, having thus ensured a 
right to the continuance of that prosperity in a future life 
which he had enjoyed in this, expired, a.d. 337. 

In a theological respect, among the chief events of this 
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emperor’s reign arc tl\c Trinitarian controversy and the open 
materializatioii of Christianity. The former^ coinmeimiiig u-ovoiay. 
among the Platonizing ecclesiastics of Alexandria, continued 
for ages to exert a formidable influence* From time imme- 
morial, as we have already related, the Egyptians had been 
familiar with various trinities, diflerent ones being worshipped 
in different cities, the devotees of each exercising a peacefnl 
toleration toward those of others* But now things were 
greatly changed. It was the settled policy of Constantine to 
divert ambition from the state to the Church, and to make it 
not only safer, but more profitable to be a great ecclesiastic 
than a successful soldier. A violent competition for the chief 
offices was the consequence, — a competition, the prelude of 
that still greater one for episcopal supremacy. 

Wc are now again brought to a consideration of the varia- 
tions of opinion which marked tins age. It would be impos- 
sible to give a description of them all. I therefore propose to 
speak only of the prominent ones. They are a sufficient guide 
in our investigation } and of the Trinitarian controversy first. 

For soQie time past dissensions had been springing up in Pfoiudo of 
the Church. Even out of persecution itself disunion had SoinT 
arisen. The martyrs who had suffered for their faith, and the 
confessors who had nobly avowed it, gained a worthy con- 
sideration and influence, becoming tbo intermedium of recon- 
ciliation of such of their weaker brethren as had apostatized 
in times of peril by authoritative recommendations to 
peace of the Church.'’'’ From this abuses arose. Martyrs 
were known to have given the use of their names to a man 
and his friends nay, it was even asserted that tickets of re- 
commendation had been bought for money j and as it was 
desirable that a uniformity of discipline should obtain in all 
the churches, so that he who was excommunicated from one 
should be excommunicated from all, it was necessary that 
these abuses should be corrected. In the controversies that 
ensued, FTovatus founded his sect on the principle that peni- 
tent apostates should under no circumstances be ever again 
received. Besides tbis dissent on a question of discipline, al- 
ready there were abundant elements of dispute, such as the 
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time of observance of Raster, the nature of Clirisi, the millcn- 
iiium upon earth, and rebaptism. Already, in Syria, Noctus, 
the Unitarian, had foreshadowed what was coming; already 
there were Patripassians; already Sabellianism existed. 

But it was in AloKandria that the tempest burst forth. 
There lived in that city a presbyter of the name of Aldus, who, 
on occasion of a vaeaucy occurring, desired to be appointed 
bishop. But one Alexander supplanted him in the coveted 
dignity. Both relied on numerous supporters, Arias counting 
among bis, not less than seven hundred virgins of the Mareo- 
tic noine. Tn his disappointment he accused his successful 
antagonist of Sabellianism^ and, in retaliation, was anathema- 
tized. It was no wonder that, in such an atmosphere, the 
question quickly assumed a philosophical aspect. The point 
of difficulty was to define the position of the Son in the Holy 
Trinity, Arius took the ground that there was a time when, 
from the very nature of sonship, the Son did not exist, and a 
time at which he commenced to he, asserting that it is the 
necessary condition of the filial relation that a son must ho 
posterior in time to his father. ' But this assertion evidently 
might imply subordination or inequality among the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity. The partisans of Alexander 
raised up their voices against such a hlasphemons lowering of 
the Redeemer; the Arians answered tliem that, by exalting 
the Son in every respect to an equality with the Father, they 
impugned the great truth of the unity of God, The new 
bishop himself edified the giddy citizens, and perhaps, in some 
degree, justified his appointment to his place, by displaying his 
rhetorical powers in public debates on the question. The 
Alexandrians, little anticipating the serious and enduring re- 
sults soon to arise, amused themselves, with characteristic 
levity, by theatrical representations of the contest upon the 
stage. In the theatre of Alexandria many of the corruptions 
of Christianity originated. The passions of the two parties 
were roused; the Jews and Pagans, of whom the town was 
full, exasperated them by their mocking derision. The dis- 
sension spread; the whole country became convulsed. In the 
hot climate of Africa, theological controversy soon ripened 
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into political disturbance. In all E^ypt tliorc Avas not a 
Christian inaxij and not a woniaiij who did not proceed to 
settle the nature of the unity of God, The tumult rose to Consfan- 
sucli a pitch that it became necessary for the emperor to in- ifiui)tb io 
terfere. Doubtless^ at first, he congratulated himself on such 
a course of events. It was better that the provinces should 
be fanatically engaged in disputes than secretly employed in 
treason against his person or conspiracies against his policy. 

A united people is an inconvenience to one in powder. Ne- -Ajidsum- 

i 1 1 1 . mona Lho 

vertbeicss, to compose the matter somewhat, he sent IIosius, Council of 
the Bishop of Cordova, to Alexandria; but, finding that the 
remedy was altogether inadequate, ho was driven at last to the 
memorable expedient of summoning the Council of Nicrea, 

A.D. 325. It attempted a settlement of the troulfie by the 
condemnation of Arlus, and the jiromulgation of authoritative 
articles of belief as set forth in the Niccne Creed. As to the 
main point, the Sou was declared to be of the same substance 
with the Eather, — a temporizing and convenient, but, as the 
event proved, a disastrous ambiguity. The Niecne Council 
therefore settled the question by evading it, and the emperor 
enforced the decision by the banishment of Arius. 

" I am persccutcdj^^ Arius plaintively said, because I have Tlxo for- 
taught that the Son had a beginning and the Eathcr had 
It was the influence of the court theologians that had made 
the emperor his personal enemy. Constantine, as we have 
seen, had looked upon the dispute, in the first instance, as 
altogether frivolous, if he did not, in truth, himself incline to 
the assertion of Arius, that, in the very nature of the thing, 
a father must be older than his son. The theatrical exhibi- 
tions at Alexandria in mockery of the question were calculated 
to confirm him in his opinion ; his judgment was lost in the 
theories that were springing up as to the nature of Christ ; 
for on the Ebionitish, Gnostic, and Platonic doctrines, as well 
as on the new one that “the logos^^ was made out of nothing, 
it equally followed that the current opinion must be erro- 
neous, and that there was a time before which the Son did 
not exist. 

But, as the contest spread through churches and even fami- 
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lies, Constantine had found himself compelled to Intervene, 
At first he attempted the position of a moderator, but soon 
took ground against Arius, advised to that course by his cn- 
Hia coil, tourage at Constantinople. It was at this time that the letter 

demnatioTl i. 

aaaiioi-e- was Circulated in which he denounced Arius as the image of 
the Devil. Arius might now have foreseen what must cer- 
tainly occur at Nicsca, Before that Council was called, every- 
thing was settled. No contemporary for a moment supposed 
that it was an assembly of simple-hearted men, anxious, by 
a mutual comparison of thought, to ascertain the truth. Its 
aim was not to compose such a creed as would give unity to 
the Cliurch, but one so worded that the Arians would be com- 
pelled to refuse to sign it, and so ruin themselves. To the 
creed was attached an anathema precisely defining the point 
of dispute, and leaving the foreordained victims no chance of 
Tiie Niceno cscapG. The Original Nicene Creed differed in some essential 

Creed. • i 

particulars from that now cuiTent under that title. Among 
other things, the fatal and final clause has been dropped, 
Thus it ran : The Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ana- 
thematizes those who say that there was a time whan the 
Son of God was not; and that before ho was begotten ho was 
not, and that he M^as made out of nothing, or out of another 
substance or essence, and is created, or changeable, or alter- 
able.’^ The emperor enforced the decision of the Council by 
the civil power ; be circulated letters denouncing Arius, and 
initiated those fearful punishments unhappily destined in fu- 
ture ages to become so frequent, by ordaining that whoever 
should find a book of Arius and not burn it should actually 
be put to death. 

flight be thought that, after such a decisive course, it 
mbo court would be impossible to change, and yet in less than ten years 
Constantine is found agreeing with the convict Arius. A 
presbyter in the confidence of Constantia, the Emperor’s sis- 
ter, had wrought upon him. Athanasius, now Bishop of Alex- 
andria, the representative of the other party, is deposed and 
banished, Arius is invited to Constantinople. The emperor 
orders Alexander, the bishop of that city, to receive him into 
communion to-morrow. It is Saturday. Alexander flics to 
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the cluivchj imAj falling prostrate, prays to God that he will 
interpose and save his servant from being forced into tliis sin, 
even if it should be by death. That same evening Arius was 
seized with a sudden and violent illness as he passed along the 
street, and in a few moments he was found dead in a house, 
whither he had hastened. In Constantinople, where men were 
familiar with Asiatic crimes, there was more than a suspicion 
of poison. But when Alexander's party proclaimed that his 
prayer had been answered, they forgot what then that prayer 
must have been, and that the diflFerence is little between pray- 
ing for the death of a man and compassing it. 

The Ariaus affirmed that it was the intention of Constantine Couetan- 
to have called a new council, and have the creed rectified ac- pm error a 
cording to his more recent ideas ; hut before be could aceom- 
plish this, he was overtaken by death. So little efficacy was 
there in the determination of the Council of Nica3a, that for 
many years afterward creed upon creed appeared. What Cou- 
stantinc^s new creed would have been may be told from the 
fact that the Consubstantialists had gone out of power, and 
from -what his son Conatantius soon after did at the Council of 
Ariminiura. 

So far, therefore, from the Council of Nicma ending tlicSpmuiof 
controversies afflicting religion, they continued with increasing 
fury. The sons and successors of Consianiinc sot an example 
of violence in these disputes j and, until the barbarians burst 
in upon the empire, the fourth century wore away in theolo- 
gical feuds. Even the populace, scarcely emerged from pa- 
ganism, set itself up for a judge on questions from their very 
nature incapable of being solved ; and to this the government 
gave an impetus by making the profits of public service the 
reward of sectarian violence. The policy of Constantine be- 
gan to produce its results. Mental activity and ambition 
found their true field in ecclesiastical affairs. Orthodoxy tri- 
uitiphcd, because it was more in unison with the present ne- 
cessity of the court, while asserting the predominance of Chris- 
tianity, to offend as little as might be the pagan party. The 
heresy of Arius, though it might suit the monotheistic views 
of the educated, did not commend itself to that large mass 
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who had been so recently pagan, Already the elomentg of 
dissension were obvious enough : on one side there was an il- 
literatCj intolerant; unscrupulous; crcdulouS; numerous body; 
on the other j a refined; better-informed; yet doubting sect. 
The Emperor ConstantiuS; guided by his father’s latest prin- 
ciples; having sided with the Arian party; soon found that un- 
der the new system a bishop would; without hesitation; oppose 
Atiianaaiua Jiis sovcrcign. AtliauasiuS; the Bisliop of Alexandria; as the 
agauiet fcho head of the orthodox party; becatne the personal antagonist of 
emperor. cmpci’or; wlio attempted; after vainly using physical com- 
pulsion; to resort to the celestial weapons in voguC; by laying 
claim to Divine inspiration. Like bis father; be bad a celestial 
vision; but; as his views were AriaU; the orthodox rejected 
without scruple his supernatural authority; and Hilary of Poic- 
tiers wrote a book to prove that he was Antichrist. The hor- 
rible bloodshed and murders attending these quarrels in the 
great citieS; and private life of both high and low degree, clear- 
ly showed that Christianity; through its union with politics; 
had fallen into such a state that it could no longer control the 
passions of men. The personal history of the sons of Con- 
stantine is an. awful relation of family murders. Ecligion had 
Steady ag- disappeared; and thcologv had come in its stead. Even thco- 

gression, oi * 

tiio Chmdi logy had gone mad. But in the midst of ilicao disputes world- 
XccclS ly interests were steadily kept in view. At the Council of 
tica. Ariminium, a.d, 359; an attempt was made to have the lands 
belonging to the churches exempt from all taxation ; but^ to 
his credit; the emperor steadfastly refused. MacedoniuS; the 
Bishop of Constantinople, who had passed over the slaughtered 
bodies of three thousand people to take possession of liis epi- 
scopal throne; exceeded even Arius himself in heresy by not 
only asserting the inferiority of the Son to the Eather; but by 
absolutely denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
reatilta As the fruits of these broils two facts appear ; 1st; that there 
eyejots,^ ^ higher laW; which the faithful may obey; in opposition to 
the law of the land; when it suits their views ; the law of God, 
as expounded by the bishop, who can eternally punish the 
soul; must take precedence of the law of Caesar; who can only 
kill the body and seize the goods; Snd, that there is a sapre- 
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macy in the Bishop of Eomc, to whom Athanasius, the leader 
of the orthodox, by twice visiting that city, submitted his 
cause* The significance of these facts becomes conspicuous in 
later ages. Things were evidently shaping themselves for a 
trial of strength between the imperial and ecclesiastical powers, 
heretofore allied. They were about to quarrel over their booty. 

We have now to consider this asserted supremacy of the 
Bishop of Borne, and how it came to be established as a poll- pi-emacj. 
tical fact. We must also turn from the Oriental variations of 
opinion to those of the "West. Except by thus enlarging the 
field to be traversed, we can gain no perfect conception of the 
general intellectual tendency. 

For long after its introduction to Western Europe, Chris- 
tianity was essentially a Greek religion. Its Oriental aspect 
had become Ilcllenized. Its churches had, in the first in- 
stance, a Greek organization, conducted their worship in that 
tongue, and composed their writings in it. Though it retained 
much of this foreign aspect so long as Rome continued to he 
the residence, or was more particularly under the eye of the 
emperors, it was gradually being affected by the influences to 
which it was exposed. On Western Europe, the questions 
wliicli had so profoundly agitated tlie East, such as the nature 
of God, the Trinity, the cause of Evil, had made but little 
impression, the mtellcetual peculiarity of the people being uu- 
suited to such exercises. The foundation of Constantinople, 
by taking off the political pressure, permitted native peculiari- 
ties to manifest themselves, and Latin Christianity emerged in 
contradistinction to Greek. 

Yet still it cannot be said that Europe owes its existing Mociifiedby 
forms of Christianity to^ a Roman origin. It is indebted to 
Africa for them. We live under African domination. 

I have now with brevity to relate the progress of this inter- 
esting event; how African conceptions were firmly established 
in Rome ; and by the time that Greek Christianity had lost 
its expansive power and ceased to be aggressive, African Chris- 
tianity took its place, extending to the North and West, and ob- 
taining for itself an organization copied from that of the Roman 
empire; sacerdotal prsetors, proconsuls, and a Cecsar; develop- 
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iug its own jurisprudence^ establishing its own magistracy^ ox- 
changing the Greek tongue it had hitherto used for tlic Latin, 
which, soon becoming a sacred language, conferred upon it the 
most singular advantages. 

The Greek churches were of tlio nature of confederated re- 
publics j the Latin church instinctively tended to monarchy. 

assuming an attitude of conspicuous dignity, the pri- 
tion of Uio niitive bishops of Eomc led a life of obscurity. In the earliest 
times, the bishops of Jerusalem, — of whom James, the brother 
ciiuroii, Qf Lord, was the first, — are spoken of as the head of the 
Church, and so regarded even in Rome itself. The contro- 
versy respecting Easter, a.d. 109, shows, however, how soon 
the disposition for Western supremacy was exliibited, Victor, 
the Bishop of Rome, requiring the Asiatic bishops to conform 
to the view of his Church respecting the time at which the 
festival of Easter should be observed, and being resisted there- 
in by Polyorates, the Bishop of Epheaiis, on behalf of the 
Eastern churches, the feud continuing until the determination 
of the Council of Nicsea. It was not in Asia alone that tlic 
growth of Roman supremacy was resisted. There is no diffi- 
culty in selecting from ecclesiastical history proofs of the same 
feeling in many other quarters. Thus, when the disciples of 
Montanus, the Phrygian, who pretended to be the Paraclete, 
had converted to their doctrines and austerities the Bishop of 
Rome, and Tertullian, the Carthaginian, on the former back- 
sliding from that faith, the latter denounced him as a Patvi- 
passian heretic. Yet, for the most part, a good understanding 
obtained not only between Rome and Carthage, but also among 
the Gallic and Spanish churches, who looked upon Rome as 
conspicuous and illustrious, though no more than equal to 
themselves. At the Council of Carthage, St. Cyprian said : 

None of iis ought to set himself up as a bishop of bishops, or 
pretend tyrannically to restrain his colleagues, because each 
bishop has a liberty and power to act as he thinks fit, and can 
no more be judged by another bishop than he can judge an- 
other, Bub we must all wait for the judgment of J esus Christy 
to whom alone belongs the power to set us over the Church, 
and to judge of our actions/^ 
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Rome Iw cWrcos emerged from tliis equality, not by tbc itagmdml 
splendid talents of any illustrious man, for among lier early woaUh aud 
bisliops none rose above mediocrity, but partly from ber po- 
litical position, partly from tlie great wealth she soon accumu- 
lated, and partly from the policy she happened to follow. Her 
bishop was not present'at the Council of Niccea, a.d. 325, nor 
at that of Sardica, a.d. 3-15 ,* perhaps on these occasions, as ou 
others of a like kind subsequently, the immediate motive of 
his standing aloof was the fear that he might not receive the 
presidency. Soon, however, was discerned the advantage of 
the system of appearing by representatives. Such an attitude, 
moreover, offered the opportunity of frequently holding the 
balance of power in the fierce conflicts that soon arose, made 
Rome a retreat for the discomfited ecclesiastic, and her bishop 
apparently an elevated and unbiassed arbiter on his case. It 
was thus that Athanasius, in his contests with the emperor, 
found a refuge and protector. With this elevated position in 
the esteem of strangers came also domestic dignity. The pro- 
digal gifts of the rich Roman ladies had already made the 
bishopric to he sought after by those who esteem the ease and 
luxuries of life as well as by the ambitious, l^ierce contests 
arose on the occurrence of vacancies. At the election of I3a- 
masus, one hundred and thirty of the slain lay in the basilica 
of Sishmiua : the competitors had called in the aid of a rabble 
of gladiators, charioteers, and other ruffians; nor could the 
riots be ended except by the intervention of the imperial troops. 

It was not before it was required that Jerome introduced thq A.nd oaity 
monastic system at Rome — there was need of a change to tions? 
austerity ; nor that a law against legacy-hunting ou the part 
of the clergy was enacted — it had become a public scandal; it 
was not too soon that Jerome struggled for the patronage of 
the rich Roman women ; nor that this stern fanatic denounced 
the immorality of the Roman clergy, when even the Bishop 
Damasus himself was involved in a charge of adultery. It be- 
came clear, if the clergy would hold their ground in public 
estimation against their antagonists the monks, that celibacy 
must be insisted on. The doctrine of the pre-eminent value 
of virginity was steadily making progress ; but it cost many 
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years of struggle before ibc moiiks carried llicir point, and tlio 
celibacy of the clergy became compulsory. 

KeocsBity ^ jong bceii seen those who hoped for Roman aupre- 
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sLolichead, macy that there was a necessity for the establishment of a do- 
finite and ascertained doctrine, — a necessity for some aposto- 
lic man, who might be the representative of a criterion of truth. 
The Eastern system of deciding by councils was in its nature 
uncertain. Experience had shown that they were too much un- 
dev the control of the court at Constantinople. 

Ncceasiby tendency to accept the republican decisions of councils 

for councils !, i 

or a poutiiF, in the East, and monarchical ones by a supreme poutin in the 
West, in reality however depended on a common sentiment 
entertained by reflecting men everywhere. Something must 
be done to check the anarchy of opinion. 

To show how this tendency was satisfied, it will be sufficient 
to select, out of the numberless controversies of the times, a 
few leading ones. A clear light is thrown upon the matter by 
the history of the Pelagian, Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies, 
Their chronological period is from about a.i). dOO to a.i), 450. 
ThGPeW Pclagius was a British monk, who, about the first of those 
trovers°^j dates, passed through Western Europe and Northern Africa, 
teaching the doctrines that Adam was by nature mortal, and 
that, if he had not sinued, lie nevertheless would have died ; 
that the consequences of his sin were confined to himself, and 
did not affect his posterity ; tliat new-born infants arc in tlie 
same condition as Adam before hia fall; that we are at birth 
as pure as he was ; that we sin by our own free-will, and in tbo 
same manner may reform, and thereby work out our own sal- 
vation ; that the grace of God is given according to our merits. 
He was. repelled from Africa by the influence of St. Augus- 
tine, and denounced in Palestine from the cell of Jerome. He 
specially insisted on this, that it is not the mere act of bapti- 
zing by water that washes away sin, but that it can only be re- 
moved by good works. Infants are baptized before it is pos- 
Pdagiim could have sinned. On the contrary, Augus- 

ism on Pa- tine resisted these doctrines, resting himself on the words of 
pal aupeno- baptism is for the remission of sins. The ease 

of children compelled that Father to introduce the doctrine of 
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original sin as derived from Adam, noL^viUlstaud^ng the dread- 
ful consequences if tlrcy die uubaptized. In like nmnnov also 
followed the doctrines of predestination, grace, atoncmeut. 

Summoned before a synod at Diospolis, Pelagius was unex- 
pectedly acquitted of heresy, — an cxLraordinary decision, which 
brought Africa and tlic East into conflict. Under these cir- 
cumstances, perhaps without a clear foresight of the issue, the 
matter was referred to Rome as arbiter or judge. 

In his decision, Innocent L, magnifying tlie dignity of the 
Roman see and the advantage of such a supreme tribunal, de- gian ques 
termined in favour of the African bishops. But scarcely had he 
done this when he died, and his successor, Zosimus, annulled 
his judgment, and declared the opinions of Pelagius to be 
orthodox. Carthage now put herself in an attitude of resist- 
ance. There was danger of a metaphysical or theological Pu- 
nic war, Meantime the wily Africans quietly procured from 
the emperor an edict denouncing Pelagius as a heretic. Through 
the influence of Count Valerius the faith of Europe was set- 
tled j the hercsiarchs and their accomplices wore condemned 
to exile and forfeiture of their estates ; the contested doctrine 
that Adam was created without any liability to death was es- 
tablished bylaw —to deny it was a state crime. Thus it appears 
that the vacillating Papacy was not yet strong enough to exalt 
itself above its equals, and the orthodoxy of Europe was for 
ever dotcrniiuccl by an obscure court intrigue. 

Scarcely was the Pelagiau controversy disposed of when a 

° ^ coiilvo- 

new heresy appenred, Ncstorius, the Bishop of Antioch, at- Torsy, 
tempted to distinguish between the divine and human na- 
ture of Christ ; he considered that they had become too much 
confounded, and that^'^tbe God^^ ought to be kept separate 
from " the Man/^ Hence it followed that the Virgin Mary 
should not he regarded as the mother of God,^^ but only the 
^‘mother of Christ — the God-man,^-’ Called by the Emperor 
Theodosius the Younger to the episcopate of Constantinople, 

A.D. 427, Nestorius Avas very quickly plunged by the intrigues 
of a disappointed faction of that city into disputes Avith the 
populace. 

Let us hear the Bishop of Constantinople himself; he is 
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iho doo-- preacliuig in the great mclropolitau clnirclij setting forth; ”vvith 
KeSus. all i^hc eloquence of ^vliieli language is capablC; the aUrlbntcs 
of the illimitable; the everlasting; the Almighty God, And 
can this God liave a mother? The heathen notion of a god 
bom of a moi-tal mother is directly confuted by St. Paul; who 
declares the Lord Lo be without father and without mother* 
Could a creature bear the uncreated He thus insisted that 
\Yhat was born of Mary was human; and the divine was added 
after. At once the monks raised a riot in the city; and Cyril, 
the Bishop of Alexandria; espoused their cause. 

BeneaLh the outraged orthodoxy of Cyril lay an ill-concealed 
motive, the desire of the Bishop of Alexandria to humble the 
Bishop of Constantinople. The uproar commenced with ser- 
mons, epistles, addresses. Instigated by the monks of Alex- 
andria, the monks of Constantinople took up arms in behalf 
of ^^tlie mother of God.^^ Again we remark the eminent po- 
sition of Rome. Both parties turn to her as an arbiter. Pope 
Cclestine assembles a synod. The Bishop of Constantino- 
ple is ordered by the Bishop of Rome to recant, or hold him- 
self under excommunication. Italian supremacy is emerging 
through Oriental disputes, yet not without a struggle. Rely- 
ing on his influence at court, Nestorius resists, excommuni- 
cates Cyril; and the emperor summons a council to meet at 
Ephesus. 

To that council Nestorius repaired, with sixteen bishops and 
some of the city populace. Cyril collected fifty, together with 
a rabble of sailors, bath-men, and women of the baser sort. 
The imperial commissioner with his troops with difficulty re- 
ofTe^o-^ pressed the tumult of the assembly. The rescript was fraudu- 
lently read before the arrival of the Syrian bishops. In one 
cans. day the matter was completed; the Virgin^s party triumphed, 
and Nestorius was deposed. On the arrival of the Syrian 
ecclesiastics, a meeting of protest was held by them. A riot, 
with much bloodshed, occurred in the Cathedral of St. John. 
The emperor was again compelled to interfere ; he ordered eight 
deputies from each party to meet him at Chalcedon. In the 
meantime court intrigues decided the matter. The emperor^s 
sister was in after times celebrated by the party of Cyril as 
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having been the cause of the discomfiture of Nesiorius : the Worship of 
Holy Virgin of the court of Heaven had found an ally of her 
own sex in the holy virgin of the emperor’s court.” But there 
were also other very efficient auxiliaries. In the treasury of 
the chief eunuch, which some time after there was occasion to 
open, was discovered an acknowledgment of many pounds of 
gold received by him from Cyril, through Paul, his sister’s sou, 

Nestor lus was abandoned by the court, and eventually exiled 
to an Egyptian oasis. An edifying legend relates that his 
blasphemous tongue was devoured by worms, and that from the 
heats of an Egyptian desert he escaped only into the hotter tor- 
ments of Hell. 

So, again, in the affair of Nestorius as in that of Pclagitis, 

Africa triumphed, and the supremacy of Eomc, her ally or 
confederate, was bGcoming more and more distinct. 

A very important result in this gradual evolution of Homan ThoiSuty. 
supremacy arose from the affair of Eutyches, the Archiman- irovoray. " 
dritc of a convent of monks at Constantinople. lie had dis- 
tinguished himself as a leader in the riots occuiTing at tho 
time of Nestorius and in other subsequent troubles, Accused 
before a synod hold in Constantinople of denying the two 
natures of Christ, of saying that if there be two natures there 
must be two Sons, Euiyclics was convicted, and sentence of 
excommunicaiion passed upon him. This was, however, only 
the ostensible cause of his condemnation j the true motive 
was connected with a court intrigue. The chief eunuch, who 
was his godson, was occuined in a double movement to ele- 
vate Eutyches to the see of Constantinople, and to destroy the 
authority of Pulclieria, the emperor’s sister, through Eudocia, 
the emperor’s wife. On his condemnation, Eutyches appealed 
to the emperor, who summoned, at the instigation of the eu- 
nuch, a council to meet at Ephesus. This was the celebrated 
" Robber Synod,” as it was called. It pronounced in favour 
of the orthodoxy of Eutyches, and ordered his restoration, 
deposing the Bishop of Constantinople, Elavianus, who was his 
rival, and at the synod had been his judge, and also Eusebius, 
who had been his accuser. A riot ensued, in which the Bishop 
of Constantinople was murdered by the Bishop of Alexandria 
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and one Barsumas, who beat him with their fists aiiiid cries of 
Kill him ! kill liina The Italian legates made their oseapo 
from the uproar with difficulty. 

The success of these movements was mainly due to Diosco- 
rus, the Bishop of Alexauclriaj who thus accomplished the over- 
throw of his avals of Antioch and Constantinople. An im- 
perial edict gave force to the determination of the council. At 
this point the Bishop of Bome intervenedj refusing to acknow- 
ledge the proceedings. It was well that Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople should he perpetually struggling, but it was not well 
that either should become paramount. Dioscorus thcrcupoii 
broke off communion with him. Romo and Alexandria were 
at issue. 

Aiiothex^ad- In a fortunate moment the emperor died: hia sister, the 

TaJlCO of 1 1 -n 1 1 • 1 Z' 

3 lom0 to orthodox Pulclieria^ the friend of Leo^ married Marcian^ and 
tiuoiiffii made him emperor. A council was summoned at Chalcedoii. 

Ij 0 q \vished it to be in Italy^ where no one could have disputed 
liis presidency. As it waSj he fell back on the ancient policy, 
and appeared by representatives. Dioscorus was overthrown, 
and sentence pronounced against him^ in behalf of the council, 
by one of the representatives of Loo. It set forth that Leo, 
thereforCj by their voice, and with the authority of the council, 
in the name of the Apostle Peter, the Rock and foundation 
of the Church, deposes Dioscorus from his episcopal dignity, 
and excludes him from all Christian rites and privilcgos.^^ 

tliat uo permanent advantage might accrue to 
Unopie. Home from the eminent position she was attaining in these 
transactions, wlien naost of the prelates had left the council, a 
few, who were chiefly of the diocese of Constantinople, passed, 
among other canons, one to the effect that the supremacy of 
the Roman see was not in right of its descent from St. Peter, 
hut because it was the bishopidc of an imperial city. It as- 
signed, therefore, to the Bishop of Constantinople equal civil 
dignity and ecclesiastical authority. Rome ever refused to re- 
cognize the validity of this canou. 

In these contests of Rome, Constantinople, and AlexaTidria 
for supremacy,— for, after all, they were nothing more than 
the rivalries of ambitious placemen for power,— the Roman 
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bishop miiformly came forth the gainer. And it is to be re- llivahios of 
inarhcd that he deserved to be so ; his course was always dig- 
nificd, often, noble; theirs exhibited a reckless scramble for 
inliuence, an unscrupulous resort to bribery, court intrigue, 
murder. 

Thus the want of a criterion of truth, and a determination 
,to arrest a spirit of inquiry that had become troublesome, led 
to the introduction of councils, by which, in an authoritative 
manner, theological questions might be settled. But it is to Katme of 
bo observed that these councils did not accredit themselves by caicowyi’g. 
the coincidences of their decisions on successive occasions, 
since they often contradicted one another, nor did they sustain 
those decisions only with a moral influence arising from the 
understanding of man, enlightened by their investigations and 
conclusions. Their human character is clearly shown by the 
necessity under Avhich they laboured of enforcing their arbi- 
trary conclusions by the support of the civil power. The same 
necessity which, in the monarchical East, led thus to the re- 
publican form of a council, led in the democratic West to the 
dcvclopemcnt of the autocratic Papal power; but in both it 
was found that the final authority thus appealed to had no in- 
nate or divinely derived energy. It was altogether helpless 
against any owo disposed to resist it, except by the aid of mili- 
tary or civil compulsion. 

It was impossible that any other opinion could be enter- 
tained of the character of these assemblages by men of practi- 
cal ability who had been concerned in their transactions, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzum, one of the most pious and able men of hia 
age, and who, during a part of its sittings, was president of 
the Council of Constantinople, a.u. 381, refused subsequently 
to attend any more, saying that he had never known an as- 
sembly of bishops terminate well; that, instead of removing 
evils, they only increased them, and that their strifes and lust 
of power were not to be described. A thousand years later, 

.®neas Sylvius, Pope Pius IL, speaking of another council, 
observes that it was not so much directed by the Holy Ghost 
as by the passions of men. 

Notwithstanding the contradictious and opposition they so 
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frequently exliilritj there may be discerned in tlic decisions of 
these bodies the traces of an alBliatiou indicating the continu- 
ous progression of thought, Thns^ of the four oecumenical 
councils that were concerned with the facts spoken of in the 
preceding pagesj that of Niceea determined the Son to be of 
the same substance with the Father j that of Constantinople, 
that the Son and Holy Spirit are equal to the Father ; that of 
Ephesus, that the two natures of Christ make but one per- 
son; and that of Chalcedon, that these natures remain two, 
notwithstanding their personal union. But that they failed of 
their object in constituting a criterion of truth is plainly de- 
monstrated by such simple facts as that, in the fourth century 
alone, there were thirteen councils adverse to Arius, fifteen in 
his favour, and seventeen for the semi-Arians, — in all, forty- 
five. From such a confusion, it was necessary that the coun- 
cils themselves must be subordinate to a higher authority — a 
higher criterion, able to give to them or refuse to them au- 
thenticity. That the source of power, both for the council in 
the East and the Papacy in the West, was altogether political, 
is proved by almost every transaction in which they were con- 
cerned. In the case of the Papacy, this was well seen in the 
contest between Hilary the Bishop of Arles, and Leo, on which 
occasion an edict was issued by the Emperor Valcntinian de- 
nouncing the contumacy of Hilary, and sotting fortli that, 
'^though the sentence of so great a pontiff as the Bishop of 
Home did not need imperinl confirmation, yet that it must now 
be understood by all bishops that the decrees of the apostolic 
see should henceforth be law, and that whoever refused to obey 
the citation of the Roman pontiff should he compelled to do so 
hy the moderator of the province/" Plerein we see the intrin- 
sic nature of Papal power distinctly. It is allied with physical 
force. 

In the midst of these theological disputes occurred that 
great event which I have designated as marking the close of 
the age of Inquiry. It was the fall of Rome. 

In the Eastern empire the Goths had become permanently 
settled, having laws of their own, a magistracy of their own, 
paying no taxes, but contributing 40,000 men to the army. 
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Tho Visigoths were spreading through GrcccCj Spain^ Italy. 

Ill their devastations of the former conutryj they had spared 
Athens for the sake of her rccolleetlous. The Elc^nshnan n\ys- 
tcrics had ceased. From that day Greece never saw prosperity 
again. Alaric entered Italy. StilicliOj the imperial gencvalj 
forced him to retreat. Rhadogast made his invasion. Still- 
clio compelled him to sniTcnder at discretion. The Burgun- 
dians and Vandals overflowed Ganlj the Suevi, Vandals^ and 
Alans overflowed Spain. Stilicho, a man worthy of the old 
clays of the republic; though a Goth; was murdered by the 
emperor his master. Alaric appeared before Eome. It was Ca:ptm‘e ^ 
619 years since she had felt the presence of a foreign enemy; ^omrby ^ 
and that was Hannibal. She still contained 1780 senatorial 


palaces, the annual income of some of the owners of which 
was d016O;OOO. The city was eighteen miles in circumfcrcuccj 
and contained above a million of people, — of people, as ivr old 
iimes; clamorous for distributions of bread, and wine, and oil. 
In its conscious despair, the apostate city, it is said, with tho 
consent of the Pope, offered sacrifice to Jupiter, its rcpudiatccl, 
and as it now believed, its offended god. Two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, togctlicr with many costly goods, wore paid cas a 
ransom. The barbarian general retired. He was insulted by 
the emperor from his fastness at llavcnna. Altercations and 
new marches ensued j and at last, for tlic third time, Alaric 
appeared bclbre Romo. At midnight on the 24th of April, 
A.i). 4>10, eleven lumdred and sixty-three years from the foun- 
dation of the city, the Salarian gate was opened to him by the 
treachery of slaves ; there was no god to defend her in her dire 
extremity, and Rome was sacked by the Goths, 

lias tho Eternal City really fallen ! w'^as the universal excla- 
mation throughout the empire when it became knowm that 
Alaric had taken Rome. Though paganism had been ruined in 
a national sense, tho true Roman ethnical element had never 


given it up, but was dying out with it, a relic of the popula- 
tion of the city still adhering to the ancient faith. Among 
this w^ere not wanting many of the aristocratic families and 
philosophers, who imputed tho disaster to the public apostasy, 


and in their shame and suffering loudly proclaimed that the 
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nation was justly punished tor its abandon in cut of tlio gods 
of its forefathers^ the gods who had given victory and empire. 
It became negessary for the Church to meet this accusation^ 
which^ while it was openly urged by thousands^ was doul)tlcsa 
believed to be true by silent^ and timid^ and panic-stricken 
millions. With the intention of defending Christiauity, St. 
Augustine; one of the ablest of the Fathers; solemnly devoted 
thirteen years of his life to the composition of his great work; 
entitled 'The City of God/ It is uLterestiiig for us to remark 
the tone of some of these replies of the Christians to their Pa- 
gan adversaries. 

For the manifest deterioration of Eoman manners^ and for 
the itnpeii cling dissolution of the state; paganism itself is re- 
sponsible. Our political power is only of yesterday; it is in 
no manner concerned with the gradual developcinent of luxury 
and wickedness, which has been going on for the last thousand 
years. Your ancestors made war a trade; they laid under 
tribute and enslaved the adjacent nations; but were not pro- 
fusiou; extravagance, dissipation, the necessary consequences 
of conquest? was not Koman idleness the inevitable result 
of the filli)ig of Italy with slaves ? Every hour reudered wi- 
der that bottomless gulf which separates imTucusc riches from 
abject poverty. Did not the middle class, iu which reside 
the virtue and strength of a nation, disappear, arid aristocra- 
tic families remain in Home, wdiose estates in Syria O]' Spain, 
Gaul or Africa, equalled, nay, even exceeded iu extent and 
revenue illustrious kingdoms, provinces for the annexation of 
which the republic of old had decreed triumphs? Was there 
not iu the streets a profligate rabble living in total idleness, 
fed and amused at the expense of the state? We are not an- 
swerable for the grinding oppression perpetrated on the rural 
populations until they have been driven to despair, their num- 
bers so diminishing as to warn us that there is danger of tlieir 
being extinguished. We did not suggest to the Ernpoi'or Tra- 
jan to abandon Dacia, and neglect that policy w^hich fixed the 
boundaries of the empire at strong military posts. We did not 
suggest to Caracalla to admit all sorts of people to Roman 
citizenship, nor dislocate the population by a wild pursuit of 
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civil offices or Llie discliargc of railitary duties* We did not 
crowd Italy with slaveSj nor make those iiiiscrahle men more de- 
graded than the beasts of the field, compelling them to labours 
which arc the business of the brutes. We have taught and 
practised a very different doctrine from that. Wo did not night- 
ly put into irons the population of provinces and cities reduced 
to bondage. We are not responsible for the inevitable insur- 
rcctionSj poisonings_, assassinations, vengeance. We did not 
bring on that state of things in which a man having' a patri- 
mony found it his best interest to abandon it without compen- 
sation and flee. We did not demoralize the populace hy pro- 
viding them food, games, races, theatres; we have been perse- 
cuted because we would not set our feet in a theatre. We did 
not ruin the senate and ariatocracy by sacrificing everything, 
even ourselves, for the Julian family. We did not neutralize 
the legions by setting them to fight against one atiother. Wc 
were not the first to degrade Home; Diocletian, who perse- 
cuted uB, gave the example by establishing his residence atNi- 
comeclia. As to the sentiment of patriotism, of which you 
vaunt, was it not destroyed by your own emperors? When 
they had made Bom an citizens of Gauls and Egyptians, Afri- 
cans and HnnSj Spaniards and Syidana, how could they expect 
that such a motley crew would remain true to the interests of 
an Italian town, and that town their hatred oppressor ? Pa- 
triotism depends on concentration; it cannot bear diffusion. 
Something more than such a worldly tie was wanted to bind 
the diverse nations together; they have found it in Christi- 
anity. A common language imparts community of thought 
and feeling; but what was to be expected when Greek is the 
language of one half of the ruling classes, and Latin of the 
other? we say nothing of the thousand unintelligible forms of 
speech in use throughout the Roman Avorld. The fall of the 
senate preceded, by a few years, the origin of Christianity; 
you will not surely say that we were the inciters of the usurpa- 
tions of the Csesara? What have we had to do with the army, 
that engine of violence, which in ninety-two years gave you 
thirty -two emperors and twenty-seven pretenders to the throne ? 
We did not suggest to the Prietorian Guards to put up the em- 
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Can yon really wonder that all iliis should come to an 
end? We do not wonder; on the contrary, we thank God 
for it. It is time that the Imman race had rest. The sigh- 
ing of the prisoner, the prayer of the captive, are heard at 
last. Yet the judgment has been tempered with mercy. Had 
the pagan Rhadogasi taken Rome, not a life would have been 
spared, no stone left on another. The Christian Alaric, though 
a Goth, respects his Christian brethren, and for their sakes 
you are saved. As to the godSj those demons in whom you 
trnstj did they always save you from calamity ? IIow long 
did Haniribal insnlt them? Was it a goose or a god tliat 
saved the Capitol from Brennus ? Where were the gods in all 
the defeats, some of them but recent, of the pagan emperors ? 
It is well that the purple Babylon has fallen, the liarlot who 
was drunk with the blood of nations. 

In the place of this earthly city, this vaunted mistress of 
the world, whoso fall closes a long career of superstition and 
sin, there shall arise ^ the City of God.' The purifying tiro 
of the barbarian shall remove her heathenish dclilcraenis, and 
make her fit for the kingdom of Christ. Instead of a thou- 
sand years of that night of crime, to Avhich in your despair 
you look hack, there is before her the day of the millonuiurn, 
predicted by the prophets of old. In her regenerated walls 
there shall be no taint of sin, but righteousness and peace ; 
no stain of the vanities of the world, no conflicts of ambition, 
no sordid hunger for gold, no lust after glory, no desire for 
domination, hut holiness to the Lord/' 

Of those who in such sentiments defended the cause of the 
new religion, St. Augustine was the chief. In his great work, 
^ The City of God,' which may be regarded as the ablest spe- 
cimen of the early Christian literature, he pursues this theme, 
if not in the language, at least in the spirit here presented, 
and through a copious detail of many books. On the later 
Christianity of the Western churches he has exerted more in- 
fluence than any other of the Fathers. To him is due much 
of the precision of our views on original sin, total depravity, 
grace, predestination, election. 

In his early years St, Augustine had lod a frivolous and evil 
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lifc^ plunging into all tlie dissipaiiona of Llic gay city of Cav- Life and 
tliage. Through the devious paths of Manicliroism^ astrology^ srluglib- 
aucl sccpticiBnij he at last arrived at the truth, It was not^ 
however^ to the Fathers^ but CiocrOj to whom the good change 
was due ; the writings of that groat orator won him over to a 
love of wisdom^ weaning him from the pleasures of the theatre^ 
and the follies of divination and superstition. From his Ma- 
nichEean errors^ hoAvever, he was snatched by Ambrose^ the 
Bishop of Milaiij who baptized hira^ together with his illegiti- 
mate son Adeodatus. In his writings wo may^ without di£&- 
ciilty, recognize the vestiges of Magianism^ not as regards the 
duality of God^ but as respects the division of mankind — the 
elect and lost ; the kingdoms of grace and perdition, of God 
and the Devil ; answering to the Oriental ideas of the rule 
of light and darkness. From Ambrose, St. Augustine learned 
those high Trinitarian doctrines which were soon enforced in 
the West. 


In his philosophical disquisitions on Time^ Matter, Memory, 
this far-famed writer is however always unsatisfactory, often 
trivial. Ilis doctrine that Scripture, as the Word of God, is 
capable of a manifold mcauiilgj led him into many delusions, 
and exercised, in subsequent ages, a most baneful inhuenco on 
true science. Thus he finds in the Mosaic account of the 
creation proofs of the Trinity ; that ilie firmament spoken of 
therein is tlic type of God^s word ; and that there is a corre- 
spondence between creation itself and the Church. His nu- 
merous books have often been translated, especially his Con- 
fessions, a work that has delighted and edified fifty genera- 
tions, but which must, after all, yield the palm, as a literary 
production, to the writings of Bunyan, who, like Augustine, 
gave himself up to all the agony of unsparing personal exami- 
nation and relentless self-condemnation, anatomizing his very 
soul, and dragging forth every sin into the face of day. 

The ecclesiastical influence of St. Augustine has so com- 
pletely eclipsed his political biography, that but little attention 
has been given to his conduct in the interesting time in which 
he lived. Sismondi recalls to his disadvantage that he was 
the friend of Count Boniface, who invited Genseric and his 
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Vandals into Africa; the bloody consequences of that con- 
spiracy cannot be exaggerated. It was tiu’oiigb him that the 
Count^s name bus been transmitted to posterity without in- 
famy. Boniface was with him when ho died,, at IIipi)Oj Au- 
gust 28thj A.D. 430. 

When Rome thus fell before Alaric, so far from the proviii- 
Aiaiio’s cial Christians bewailing her misfortune^ they actually gloried 
siege. They critically distinguished between the downfall of 

the purple pagan harlot and the untouched city of God. The 
vengeance of the Goth had fallen on the temples, but the 
churches had been spared. Though in subsequent and not 
very distant calamities of the city these triumphant distinc- 
tions could scarcely be maintained, there can be no doubt that 
that catastrophe singularly developed Papal power. The abase- 
ment of the ancient aristocracy brought into relief the bishop. 
It has been truly said that, as Rome rose from her ruins, the 
bishop was discerned to be her most conspicuous man. Most 
opportunely, at this period Jerome had completed his Latin 
translation of the Bible. The Vulgate henceforth became the 
ecclesiastical authority of the West, The influence of the 
heathen classics, which that austere anchoret had in early life 
admired, but had vainly attempted to free himself from l^y 
unremitting nocturnal flagellations, appears in this groat ver- 
sion. It came at a critical moment for the West. In the 
politic noa..conimittali&m of Rome, it was not expedient that 
a Pope should be an author. The Vulgate was all that the 
times required. Henceforth the East might occupy herself in 
the harmless fabrication of creeds and of heresies; the West 
could develope her practical talent in the much more impor- 
tant organization of ecclesiastical power. 

Doubtless not without interest will the reader of these pages 
remark how closely the process of ecclesiastical events resem- 
bles that of civil. In both there is an irresistible tendency to 
the concentration of power. As in Roman history we have 
seen a few families, and, indeed, at last, one man grasp the 
influence which in earlier times was disseminated among the 
people, so in the Church the congregations are quickly found 
in subordiaation to their bishops, and these, in their turn, 
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succumbing to a perpetually climinisliing number of tbeir 
compeers. In the period we are now considering^ tbc minor 
cpiscopateSj sucb as tliose of Jerusalem, Antioch, Carthage, t?yoat 
had virtually lost tbeir pristine force, everything having cou- 
verged into the three great sees of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Rome. The history of the time is a record of the despe- 
rate struggles of the three chief bishops for supremacy. In 
this coiillict Rome possessed many advantages ; the two others 
were more immediately under the control of the Imperial go- 
vernment, the clashing of interests between them more fre- 
quent, their rivalry more hitter. The control of ecclesiastical 
power was hence perpetual in Rome, though she was, both 
politically and intellectually, inferior to her competitors. As 
of old, there was a triumvirate in the world destined to con- 
centrate into a despotism. And, as if to remind men that the 
principles involved in the movements of the Church arc of tho 
same nature as those involved in the movements of the state, 
the resemblances here pointed out are sometimes singularly 
illustrated in trifling details. The Bishop of Alexandria was 
not tho first triumvir who came to an untimely end on the 
banks of the Nile ; the Roman pontiff was not the first who 
consolidaictl his power by the aid of Gallic legions. 



CHAPTEE X. 


THE EUROPEAlSr Aas OP PAITH. 

AGE OS JAITH IW THE EAST. 

raith^° niHB policy of Coiistaatine the Great inevitably tended to 
X the paganization of Christianity. An incorporation of 
its pure doctrines ^vith decaying pagan ideas v^as the necessary 
consec[uence of the control that had been attained by unscru- 
pulous politicians and placemen. The faith^ thus contami- 
nated^ gained a more general and ready popular acceptance^ 
but at the cost of a new lease of life to those ideas. So tho- 
rough was the adulteration^ that it was not until the Eefor- 
matiouj a period of more than a thonsand years,, that a separa- 
tion of the true from the false could bo accomplished, 
of Considering how many nations were involved in these events, 

jeoc. and the length of time over which they extend, a clear treat- 
ment of the siibjoct requires its subdivision. I shall tlicrc- 
fore speak, 1st, of the Age of Faith in the East; 3nd, of the 
Age of Faith in the West. The former was closed prema- 
turely by the Mohammedan conquest; the latter, after under- 
going slow metamorphosis, passed into the European Age of 
Eeason during the pontificate of Nicholas V. 

In. this and the following chapter I shall therefore treat of 
the Age of Faith in the East, and of the catastrophe that 
closed it. I shall then turn to the Ago of Faith in the West, 
— a long but an instructive story. 

nbfthon of paganization of religion was in no small degree assisted 

by the influence of the females of the court of Constantinople. 
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Tt soon manifostcd all the essential features of a true mytho- 
logy and hero- worship. Ilclcuaj tlio empreas-motlicrj superin- 
tended the building of monumcutal churches over tlie reputed 
places of interest in the history of our Saviour^ — those of his 
birfch^ his burial^ his ascension. A vast and cvcr-iucrcasing 
crowd of converts from paganism^ who had become such from 
worldly considerations^ and still hankered after wonders like 
those in which their forefathers had from time immemorial 
believed; lent a ready ear to assertions which; to more hesita- 
ting or better-instructed minds; would have seemed to carry 
imposture on their very face. A temple of VenuSj formerly Discovery 
erected on the site of the Holy Sepulchre; being torn down; cross and 
there were discovered; in a cavern beneath; three crosses; and 
also the inscription written by Pilate. The Saviour^s crosS; 
being by miracle distinguished from those of the thieveS; was 
divided; a part being kept at Jerusalem and part sent to Con- 
stantinople; together with the nails used in the crucifixion; 
which were also fortunately found. These were destined to 
adorn the head of the emperor^s statue on the top of the por- 
phyry pillar. The wood of tlie cross; moreover; displayed a 
property of growth; and hence furnished an abundant supply 
for the demands of pilgriraS; and an unfailing source of pecu- 
niary profit to its possessors. In the course of subsequent 
years there was accumulated in the various churches of EuropC; 
from this particular reliC; a suiBcicncy to have constructed 
many hundred crosses. The age that could accept such a pro- 
digy, of course found no difficulty in the vision of Constantine 
and the story of the Labarum. 

Snch was the* tendency of the times to adulterate Christi- Political 
anity with the s])irit of paganism; partly to conciliate the pre- paganiza- 
judices of worldly converts; partly in the hope of securing its 
more rapid spread. There is a solemnity in the truthful ac- 
cusation which Faustus makes to Augustine: ^‘You have 
substituted your agapee for the sacrifices of the pagans ; for 
their idols your martyrS; whom you serve with the very same 
honours. You appease the shades of the dead with wine and 
feasts j you celebrate the solemn festivals of the GentileSj their 
calends and their solstices ; and as to their manners; those 
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you have retailed without any alteration, Nothing distin- 
guishes you from the pagans except that you hold your assem- 
blies apart from them.-’^ 

As we have seen in the last Chapter^ the course of political 
affairs had detached the power of the state from the philoso- 
phical and polytheistic parties. Joined to the new moveraeut^ 
it was not long before it gave significant proofs of the sincerity 
of its friendship by coimoaencing an active persecution of the 
remnant of philosophy. It is to be borne in mind that the 
direction of the proselytism, which was thus leading to im- 
portant results^, was from below upward through society. As 
to philosophy^ its action had been in the other direction ; its 
depository in the few enlightened^ in the few educated j its 
course^ socially ^ from above downward. Under these circum- 
stances^ it was obvious enough that the prejudices of the igno- 
rant populace would find^ in the end^ a full expression; that 
learning would have no coirsideration shown to it, or be de- 
nounced as mere magic; that philosophy would be looked 
upon as a vain, and therefore sinful ])ursuit. When once a 
political aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, and 
still depends on their pleasure for effective support, it is no easy 
thing to refuse their wishes or hold back from their demands. 
Even Constantine himself felt the pressure of the iuiluence 
to which he was alliedj and was compelled to suri’cndor his 
friend Sopater, the philosopher, wlio was accused of binding 
the winds in an adverse quarter by the influence of magic, so 
that the corn-ships could not reach Constantinople ; and the 
Emperor was obliged to give orders for his decapitation, to sa- 
tisfy the clamours in the theatre. Not that such requisitions 
were submitted to without a struggle, or that succeeding sove- 
reigns were willing to make their dignity tacitly subordinate 
to ecclesiastical domination. It was the aim of Constantine 
to make theology a branch of politics : it was the hope of 
every bishop in the empire to make politics a branch of theo- 
logy. Already, however, it was apparent that the ecclesias- 
tical party would, in the end, get the upper hand, and that the 
reluctance of some of the emperors to obey its behests was 
merely the revolt of individual minds, and therefore epheme- 
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ral in its nature, aud that the popular wishes would be abuu- 
dantly gratified as soon as emperors arose who not merely, 
like Constantine, availed themselves of Christianity, but abso- 
lutely aud sincerely adopted it. 

Julian, by his brief but ineffectual attempt at the restora- 
tion of paganism, scarcely restrained for a moment the course 
of the new doctrines now strengthening themselves continu- 
ally ill public estimation by incorporating ideas borrowed from 
paganism. Through the reign of Valentinian, who was a Ni- 
ceuist, and Valens, who was an Avian, things went on almost 
as if the episode of Julian had never occurred. The ancient 
gods, wdiose existence no one seems ever to have denied, were 
now thoroughly identified with demons ; their worship was 
stigmatized as the practice of magic. Against this crime, re- 
garded by the laws as equal to treason, a violent persecution 
arose. Persons resorting to Rome for the purposes of study 
were forbidden to remain there after they were twenty-one 
years of age. The force of this persecution fell practically 
upon the old religion, though nominally directed against the 
black art, for the primary function of paganism was to fore- 
toll future events in this world, and hence its connection with 
divination and its punishment as magic. 

But the persecution, though directed at paganism, struck 
also at what remained of philosophy. A great party had 
attained to power under circumstances which compelled it 
to enforce the principle on which it was originally founded. 
That principle Avas the exaction of unhesitating belief, wliich, 
though it will answer for the humbler and more numerous 
class of men, is uusuitccl for those of a higher intellectual 
grade. The policy of Coiisiantine had opened a career in the 
state, through the Church, for men of the loAvest rank. Many 
of such had already attained to the highest dignities. A burn- 
ing zeal rather than the possession of profound learning ani- 
mated them. But eminent position once attained, none stood 
more in need of the appearance of wisdom. Under such cir- 
cumstances, they were tempted to set up their own notions as 
final and unimpeachable truth, and to denounce as magic, or 
the sinful pursuit of vain trifling, all the learning that stood 
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in tliG -way, 1\\ iliis the hand of the civil power as&iatcch It 
was intended to cut off every philosopher. Evc3ry niaiuiscript 
could bc sciKecl was forthwith burned. Throughout the 
suporsti- East, men in terror destroyed their libraries, for fear that some 

tion, ^ . n 1 1 1 1 n • 

unfortunate sentence contained in any of the books should lu- 
Yolve them and their families in destruction. The universal 
opinion was that it was right to compel men to believe what 
the majority of society had now accepted as the truth, and, if 
they refused, it was right to punish them. No one was heard 
in the dominating party to raise his voice in behalf of inLellcc- 
tual liberty. The mystery of things above reason was held to 
he the very cause that they should he accepted by Faith ; a 
singular merit was supposed to appertain to that mental con- 
dition in which belief precedes understanding. 
omoodT^ The death-blow to paganism was given by the Emperor 
euis, Theodosius, a Spaniard, who, from the services ho rendered 
in this particular, has been rewarded with the title of The 
Great.^^ From making the practice of magio and the inspec- 
tion of the entrails of animals capital offences, he proceeded to 
the prohibition of sacrifices, a.i). 391, and even tlic entering 
of temples. He alienated the revenues of many temples, con- 
fiscated the estates of others, some he demolished. TIic Vestal 
Virgins he dismissed, and any house profaned by incense he 
declared forfeited to the Imperial cxchccpior. When once the 
property of a religious establishment has been irrevocably ta- 
ken away, it is needless to declare its worship a capital crime. 

But not only did the government thus constitute itself a 
thorough auxiliary of the new religion, it also tried to secure 
it from its own dissensions. Apostates were deprived of the 
right of bequeathing their own property. Inquisitors of faith 
were established ; they were at once spies and judges, the pro- 
totypes of the most fearful tribunal of modern times. Theo- 
dosius, to whom the carrying into effect of these measures was 
due, found it, however, more expedient for himself to institute 
living emblems of his personal faith than to rely on any am- 
biguous creed. He therefore sentenced all those to bc deprived 
of civil rights, and to be driven into exile, who did not accord 
with the belief of Hamasus, the Bishop of Rome, and Peter, 
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the Bishop of Alexandria. Those who presumed to celebrate 
Easter on the same day as the Jews he condemned to deatli. 

We will/^ says he in his edict, that all who embrace this 
creed be called Catholic Cliristitans — the rest arc heretics. 

Impartial history is obliged to impute the origin of these 
tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil power to the influ- cU'^yin 
ence of the clergy, and to liold them responsible for tlie qv^Ss. 
crimes. The guilt of impure, unscrupulous women, eunuchs, 
parasites, violent soldiers in possession of absolute power, lies 
at their door. Yet human nature can never, in any condition 
of affairs, be altogether debased. Though the system under 
which men were living pushed them forward to these iniqui- 
ties, the individual sense of right and wrong sometimes vin- 
dicated itself, In these pages we shall again and again meet 
this personal revolt against the indefensible consequences of 
system. It was thus that there were bishops who openly in- 
tervened between the victim and his oppressor, who took the 

treasures of the Churcli to redeem slaves fcom captivity. For Mfiasaovoat 

-*■ TKossalO' 

this a future age will perhaps excuse Ambrose, the Archbishop uiea. 
of Milan, the impostures ho practised, remembering that, face 
to face, he held Theodosius the Great to m accountability for 
the massacre of seven thousand persons, whom, in a (it of ven- 
geance, he had murdered in the circus of Thcsaalonica, A.n. 

300, and inexorably compelled the imperial culprit, to whom 
he and all his party were under such obligations, to atone for 
his crime by such penance as may be exacted in this world, 
teaching his sovereign that though he Avas of the Cimrclx and 
in the Church, he was not above the Church that brute 
force must give Avay to intellect, and that even the meanest 
human being has rights in the sight of God. 

Political events had thus taken a course disastrous to human 
knowledge. A necessity had arisen that they to whom cir- 
cumstances had given the control of public faith should also 
have the control of public knowledge. The moral condition 
of the world has thus come into antagonism to scientific pro- tristidsin. 
g]‘ess. As had been the case many ages before in India, the 
sacred writings were asserted to contain Avhatever was neces- 
sary or useful for man to know. Questions in geometry, geo- 
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graphy, chrot^ology^ lu^tory^ or any olhov branch which had 
liithcrto occupied or amused the human mind, were now to he 
referred to a new tribunal for solatioUj and there remained 
nothing to be done by the philosopher. A revelation of sci- 
ence is incompatible with any further advance; it admits no 
employment save that of the humble commentator. 

The early ecclesiastical writers, or Fathers, as tlicy are often 
called, came thus to be considered not only as surpassing all 
other men in piety, but also as excelling them hi wisdom. 
Their dictum was looked upon as final. This eminent posi- 
tion they held for many centuries ; indeed, it was not until 
near the period of the Reformation that they were deposed. 
The great critics who appeared at that time, by submitting the 
Patristic works to a higher analysis, comparing them with one 
another and showing their mutual contradictions, brought them 
all to their proper level. The habit of even so much as quo- 
ting them went out of use, when it was perceived that not one 
of these writers could present the necessary credentials to en- 
Apobg^ of title him to speak with authority on any scientific fact. Many 
ibrPaSu of them had not scrupled to express their contempt of the 
qsm. things they thus presumed to judge. Thus Eusebius says : 

It is not through ignorance of the things admired by philo- 
sophers, but through contempt of such usolcss labour, that wo 
think so little of these matters, turning our souls to the exer- 
cise of better thiugs.^^ In such a spirit Lactantius holds the 
whole of philosophy to he empty and false/^ Speaking in re- 
ference to the heretical doctrine of the globular form of the 
earth, he says : la it possible that men can be so absurd as 
to believe that the crops and the trees on the other aide of the 
earth hang downward, and that men have their feet higher 
than their heads ? If you ask them how they defend these 
monstrosities ; how things do not fall away from the earth on 
that side ; they reply that the nature of things is such, that 
heavy bodies tend toward the centre like the spokes of a wheel, 
while light bodies, as clouds, smoke, fire, tend from the centre 
to the heavens, on all sides. Wow I am really at a loss what 
to say of those who, when they have once gone wrong, steadily 
persevere in their folly, and defend one absurd opinion by 
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another/^ On ilie question of llie antipodes, St. Augnstme 
asserts ill at it is impossible Ihci’c should be itihabiiauts on 
the opposite side of the cartli, since no such race is recorded 
by Scripture among the descendants of Adam/^ 

Patristicism. or the science of the Fathers, was thus cssen- 

^ ^ , U’liics oC 

tially founded on the principle that the Scriptures contain all Pivtnsti- 
kpowlcdge permitted to maw* It followed, therefore, that wa- 
tural events may be interpreted by the aid of texts, and that 
all philosophical doctrines must be moulded to the standard of 
orthodoxy. It asserted that God made the world out of no- 
thing, since to admit the eternity of matter leads to Maniche-^ 
isra. It taught that the earth is a plane, and the sky a vault 
above it, in which the stars are fixed, and the sun, moon, and 
planets perform their motions, rising and setting ; that these 
bodies are altogether of a subordinate nature, their use being 
to give light to man j that still higher, and beyond the vai^lt 
of the sky, is heaven, the abode of God and the angelic hosts ; 
that in six days the earth, and all that it contains, were made; 
that it was overwhelmed by a universal deluge, which destroyed 
all living things save those preserved in the ark, the waters 
being subsequently dried up by the wind; that man is the 
w"ioral centre of the world — for him all things were created nnd 
arc snstaiued ; that, so far from his ever having shown any 
tendency to improvement, lie has fallen both in wisdom and 
worth, the first man, before bis sin, having been perfect in 
body and soul; hence Patrisiicism ever looked backward, ne- 
ver forward; that through that sin death came into the world 
— not even any animal had died previously, hut all had been 
immortal. It utterly rejected the idea of the government of 
tlic woi’lcl l}y law, asserting the perpetual interferenqe of an 
instant Providence on all occasions, not excepting the niost 
trifling. It resorted to spiritual influences in the production 
of natural eflects, assigning to angels the duty of moving the 
stars, carrying up water from the sea to form rain, and mana- 
ging eclipses. It affirmed that man had existed but a few 
centuries upon earth, and that be could continue only a little 
longer, for that the world itself might be every moment ex- 
pected to be burned up by fire. It deduced all the families of 
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the earth from one primitive pair, and made them all morally 
responsible for the siu committed by that pair, ] t rojeoted the 
cloctriiiG that man can modify his own organism as absolutely 
irreligious, the physician being little better than an atheist ; 
but it affirmed that cures miglitbc effected by the intercession 
of saints at the shrines of holy men, and by relics, It alto- 
gether repudiated the improvemexit of man^s physical state ; to 
increase his power or comfort was to attempt to attain wlmt 
Providence had denied ; philosophical luvestlgation was an un- 
lawful prying into things that God had designed to conceal. 
It declined the logic of the Greeks, substituting iniraclc-proof 
for it; the demonstration of an assertion being supposed to be 
given by a surprising illustration of something else. 

A wild astronomy had thus supplanted the astronomy of 
Hipparchus; the miserable fictions of Eusebius had subverted 
the chronology of Mauctho and Eratosthenes ; the geometry 
of Euclid and Apollonius was held to he of no use ; the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy a blunder ; the great mechanical inven- 
tions of Archimedes incomparably surpassed by the miracles 
worked at tlie shrines of a hundred saints. 


inti’Lusio Of such a mixture of truth and of folly was Patrlsiicism 
< 2 <^^posed. Ignorance in power had found it acceptable to 
tic system, ^ unpvogressivG scieiicc, forgetting that sooner 

or later the time must arrive when it would be impossible to 
maintain stationary ideas .in a world of which the affairs arc 
ever advancing. A failure to include in the system thus im- 
posed upon men any provision for intellectual progress was 
the great and fatal mistake of those times, Each passing cen- 
tury brought its incompatibilities. A strain upon the working 
of the system soon occurred, and perpetually increased in force. 
It became apparent that, in the end, the imposition would bo 
altogether unable to hold together. On a future page we 
shall see what were the circumstances under which it at last 
broke down. 

The wonder-worker who prepares to exhibit his phantasma- 
goria upon the wall, knows well how much it adds to the delu- 
sion to have all lights extinguished save that which is in his 
own dark lo^ntern, I have now to relate how the last flicker- 
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iii£>’ rays of Grcok loai’niuff were put out; how Pati’istunsm Ii't'om- 
aided by her eoiiopauiou Bigotry, attempted to lay thefomr- oviuij?uirt1i- 
elation s o f h c r i n fl u cnee in sc cavity . 80101100 !'^^'^ 

Tu the reign of Theodosius tlic Great, the pagan religion 
and pagan knowledge were togctlier destroyed. This emperor 
was restrained hy no doubts, for lie was very ignorant, and, 
it must be admitted, was equally sincere and severe. Among 
Ills early measures we find an order lb at if any of the govor- ThoodoMua. 
nors of Egypt so much as entered a temple, he should be fined 
fifteen pounds of gold. He followed tliis by the destriietioii 
of the temples of Syria. At this period the Archbishopric 
of Alexandria was held hy one Thcophilus, a bold, bad man, 
wlio had once been a monk of Nitria. It was about a.d, 390. 

The Trinitarian conflict was at the time composed, one party 
having got the better of the other. To the monks and rab- 
ble of Alexandria the temple of Serapis and its library were 
doubly hateful, partly because of tlie Pantheistic opposition it 
shadowed forth against the prevailing doctrine, and partly be- 
cause within its walls sorcery, magic, and other dealings with 
the Devil had for ages been going on. We have related how 
Ptolemy Philadelphus commenced the great library in the Aioxan- 
aristocratic quarter of the city named Brucliion, and added 
vaiuous scientific establishments to it, Incited by this example, 
Eimencs, king of Pergamus, established, out of rivalry, a si- 
milar library in bis metropolis. With the intetiliou of pre- 
venting it from excelling that of Egypt, Ptolemy ISpiphaues 
proliibitorl the exportation of papyrus, whereupon Eumones in- 
vented the art of making parchment. The second great Alex- 
andrian library was that established by Ptolemy Pliyscou at 
the Serapiou, in the adjoiuiug quarter of the town. The li- 
brary in the Bruchiou, which was estimated to contain 400,000 
volumes, was accidentally, or, as it has been said, purposely 
burned during the siege of the city by Julius Csesar, but that 
in the Serapiou escaped. To make amends for this great ca- 
tastrophe, Marc Antony presented to Cleopatra the rival li- libmw of 
brary, brought for that purpose from Pergamus. It consisted 
of 300,000 volumes. It was with the library in the Bruchion to Egypu 
that the Museum was originally connected ; but after the con- 
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fhigration thereof, the romaiub of the various surviving esta- 
blishments were transferred to the Sernpion, n’hieh therefore 
AvaSj at the period of which we are spcalcing^ the greaic'st depo- 
sitory of human knowledge in tho world. 

The pagan Roman emperors had not been uiimiudful of the 
great trust they had thus inhcritocl from the Ptolemies. The 
temple of Serapis was universally admitted to be the noblest 
religious structure in the worhb unless perhaps the patriotic 
Roman excepted that of the Capitolinc Jupiter. It was ap- 
proached by a vast flight of steps, was adorned with maiij^ 
rows of ‘columns, and iu its quadrangular portico — a match- 
less work of skill — were placed most exquisite statues. On 
the sculptured walls of its chambers, and upon ceilings, were 
paintings of unapproachable excellence. Of the value of these 
works of art the Greeks were no incompetent judges, 

TJic Serapioii, with these its precions contents, perpetually 
gave umbrage to the Archbishop Thoophilus and his party. To 
tlicra it was a rej)roach and an insult. Its many buildings wca^e 
devoted to unknown, and therefore unholy, uses. In its vaults 
and silent chambers the populace believed that tho most abo- 
minable mysteries were carried on- There were magical hrasson 
circles and sundials for fortune-telling in its porch j every ouo 
said that they had once belonged to Pharaoh or tho conjurors 
who strove with Moses, Alas ! no one of the ferocious bigots 
knew that with these Eratosthenes ]iad in the old times mea- 
sured the size of the earth, and Timocliaris had deter mined 
the motions of the planet Venus. The temple, with its pure 
\Yhite marble walls, and endless columns projected against a 
blue aud cloudless Egyptian sky, w^as to them a whited sepul- 
chre, full of rottenness within. In the very sanctuary of the 
god it was said that the priests had been known to delude the 
wealthiest aud most beautiful Alexandrian women, who fancied 
that they were honoured by the raptures of the god. To this 
temple, so well worthy of their indignation, Theophilus direc- 
ted the attention of his people. It happened that the Empe- 
ror Constantins had formerly given to the Church the site of 
an ancient temple of Osiris, and, in digging the foundation, for 
the new edifice, the obscene symbols used in that worship 
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cliancccl to be found. "Witli inoro zeal iliau niodcstyj Tlieo- 
jjliilus exliibiLed them to the dcrij^ion of the rabble in the mar- 
kct-placo. Tlic old Egyptian pagan party rose to avenge the QuanniiK*. 
insult, A riot ensued, one Olympius, a pliilosophcr, being ciiu-Iiimh 
their leader. Their head-quarters ’were in the inasaivc build- 
iug of the Scrap ion, from whence issuing forth they seized 
Avluitcvcr Christians they could, compelled them to offer sacri- 
fice, and then killed them on the altar. The dispute was re- 
ferred to the emperor, in the meantime the pagans maintaining 
themselves in the temple-fortress. In the dead of the night, 
Olympins, it is said, was awc-strickeii by the soiincl of a clear 
voice chanting among the arches and pillai’s the Christian Hal- 
lelujah. Either accepting, like a heathen, the omen, or fearing 
a secret assassin, he escaped from the temple and heel for his 
life. On the arrival of the rescript of Theodosius the pagans Thooctoams 
laid clown their arms, little expecting the orders of the cinpe- Sorapion to 
ror. IJe enjoined that the building should forthwith be de- 
siroyed, entrusting the task to the swift hands of Tlieophilus. 

Ilis work was commenced by the pillage and dispersal of the 
library. He entci’cd the sanctuary of the god, — that sanctuary 
which was the visible sign of the Pantheism of the East, the 
memento of the alliance between hoary primeval Egypt and 
frec-thiukiiig Greece, the relic of the statesmanship of Alex- 
ander's captains. In gloomy silence the image of Scrapis con- Staiur of 
fronted its assailants. It is in such a moment that the value a^sSoyS, 
of a religion is tried; the god who cannot defend himself is 
a convicted sham, Thcophilus, undaunted, commands a vete- 
ran to strike the image with his battle-axe. The helpless sta- 
tue offers no resistance. Another blow rolls the head of the 
idol on the floor. It is said that a C(flony of frightened rats 
ran forth from its interior. The kingcraft, and priestcraft, and 
solemn swindle of seven himdrcd years is exploded in a shout 
of laughter; the god is broken to pieces, his members dragged 
through the streets. The recesses of the Sorapion are explored. 
Posterity is edified by discoveries of the frauds by nddeh priests 
maintain tl}cir power. Among other Avouders, a car with four 
horses is seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a magnet 
laid on the roof, which being removed by the hand of a Chria- 
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tiaiij tLe imposture fell on the pavenicnl. The lusioriau of llioac 
evoutSj noticing tlic physical iuipossihility of such things, has 
wisely said that it is more easy to invent a liutitious story than 
to support a practical fraud. Bat the gold and silver contained 
in the temple were carefully collected, tlK3 baser articles being 
broken in pieces or cast into the fire. Nor did the holy zeal 
of Theophilns rest until the structure was clcinolishccl to its 
very foundations, — a work of no little labour, — and a church 
erected in the precincts. It must, however, have been tlic 
temple more particularly which experienced this devastation. 
The building in which the library had been contained must 
have escaped, for, twenty years subsequently, Orosius expressly 
states that be saw the empty cases or shelves. The fanatic 
Theopliilus pushed forward his victory. Tlie temple at Cano- 
Theopiiiiua. pxig j^gxt fell before him, and a general attack was made on all 
similar edifices in Egypt. Speaking of tlie monks and of the 
worship of relics, Eunapius says : Whoever wore a black dress 
was invested with tyrannical power; philosophy and piety to 
the gods were compelled to retire into secret places, and to 
dwell ill contented poverty and dignified meanness of appear- 
ance. The temples were turned into tombs for the adoration 
of the hones of the basest and most depraved of men, wlio 
had siificred the penalty of the law, and whom they nuule their 
gods.'’^ 

Such was the end of the Serapioii. Its destruction stands 
forth an enduring token of the state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event the Arclibishop 
Theopliilus had gone to his account. His throne was occupied 
by his nephew, St. Cyril, who had been expressly prepared for 
that holy and responsible office by a residence of five years 
among the monks of Nitria. He had been presented to the 
fastidious Alexandrians with due precautions, and by them ac- 
knowledged to be an effective and fashionable preacher. ITis 
pagan opponents, however, asserted that the clapping of hands 
and encores bestowed on the more elaborate passages of his 
sermons were performed by persons duly arranged in the con- 
gregation, and paid for their trouble. If doubt remains as to 
his intellectual endowments, there can bo none respecting the 
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qiialitics of liis heart, The three parties into ^vluch the popvr- 
lutioii of the city were clividcfl — Christian^ Ileatlicu, and Jew 
— kept np a perpetual disorder by their disputes. Of the last 
it was said that the number was uot less tlian forty thousand. 

The episcopate itself liad become much less a religious tlian 
an important civil office^ exercising a direct municipal con- 
trol through the Parabolani; who^ under tlic disguise of city 
missionaries^ u hose duty it was to seek out the sick and desti- 
tutCj constituted in reality a constabulary forccj or rather ac- 
tually a militia. The unscrupulous manner in which Cyril l>otonmups 
made use of this force^ diverting it from its ostensible purpose^ macyTu 
is indicated by the fact that the emperor was obliged eventu- 
ally to take the appointments to it out of the arclibishop^s 
haudsj and reduce the number to five or six hundred. Some 
local circumstances had increased the animosity between the 
Jews and the Christians, and riots had. taken place between niota in 
them in the theatre. These were followed by more serious 
conflicts in the streets ; and the J cws, for the moment having 
the advantage over their antagonists, outraged and massacred 
them. IL was, howevci’, but for a moment; for, the Christians 
arousing themselves under the inspirations of Cyril, a mob 
sacked the synagogues, pillaged the houses of the Jews, and 
endeavoured to expel those ofleuders out of the city. The 
Prefect Orestes M'as compelled to interfere to stop the riot ; 
but the archbishop was not so easily disposed of. His old as- 
sociates, the Nitrian monks, now justified the prophetic fore- 
cast of TUeopliilus. I'ive hundred of those fanatics swarmed 
into the town from the desert, The prefect -himself was as- 
saulted, and wounded in the head by a stone thrown by one 
of them, Anmionius. The more respectable citizens, alarmed 
at the turn things were taking, interfered, and Ammonius, 
being seized, suffered death at the hands of the lictor. Cyril, 
undismayed, caused his body to be transported to the Cmsare- 
um, laid there in state, and buried with unusual honours. He 
directed that the name of the fallen zealot should be changed 
from Ammonius to Tliaumasius, or ^^the Wonderful/^ and the 
holy martyr received the honours of canonization. 

In these troubles there can be no doubt that the pagans 
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sympathized wifcli the Jews^ and lliorcfore drew upon them- 
selves the vengeance of Cyril. Among the cnllivators of 
Platoiiic pliilosophy wlioin the times luid left there was a beau- 
Ilypatia. yoiTiig womaii^ Hypatia, the clung liter of Thcoii the nia- 

thomaticiaiij wlio not only distinguished herself by her expo- 
sitions of the Neo-Platoiiic and Peripatetic doctrines, .but was 
also honoured for the abilit}^ with which she commented on 
the writings of Apollonius and other geometers. Each day 
before her door stood a long train of chariots \ her lecture- 
room was crowded with the wealth and fashion of Alexandria, 
Her aristocratic audiences were move than a rival to those at- 
tending upon the preaching of the archbishop, and perhaps 
contemptuous comparisons were instituted between the philo- 
soplhcal lectures of Hypatia and the incomprehensible sermons 
of Cyril. But if the archbishop had not philosophy, he had 
what on such occasions is more valuable — power. It was not 
to be borne that a heathen sorceress should thus divide such 
a metropolis with a prelate; it was not to be borne that the 
rich, and noble, and young sboukl thus be carried olf by tlio 
black arts of a dial^oHcal enchantress. Alexandria was too 
' fair a prize to be lightly surrendered. It could vie with Con- 
stantinople itself. Into its streets, from the yellow sand-hills 
of the desert, long trains of camels and countless boats brought 
the abundant harvests of the Nile, A ship-canal connect- 
ed the harbour of Eunosios with Lake Marcotis, The har- 
bour was a forest of mastsi Seaward, looking over the bluo 
Mecliterraueau, was the great lighthouse, the Pharos, counted 
as one of the wonders of the world ; and to protect the ship- 
ping from the north wind there was a mole three-quarters of 
a mile in length, with its drawbridges, a marvel of the skill 
of the Macedonian engineers. Two great streets crossed each 
other at right angles — one was tlirec, the other one mile long. 
In the square where they intersected stood the mausoleum 
in which rested the body of Alexander. The city was full of 
noble edifices — the palace, the exchange, the Cmsareum, the 
halls of justice. Among the temples, those of Pan and Nep- 
tune were couvspicuous. The visitor passed countless thea- 
tres, churches, temples, synagogues. There was a time before 
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Tlicoyluln^3 who 11 the Scrapioii mij^ht have been approached 
on one side by a slope for carriagoSj on tlie other by a Ili^ht 
of a huadred marble steps. On Uicbc stood the grand portico 
with its colaiiiuSj its chequered corridor leading' round a roofless 
hall; the adjoining porches of wliicli contained the libraLy, and 
from tlie midst of its area arose a lofty pillar; visible afar off 
at sea. On one side of the town were the royal dockS; on the 
otlier the llippodroniej and on appropriate sites the Necropolis; 
the markct-placeS; the gymnasium — its stoa being a stadium 
long; the amphitheatre; groveS; gardens; fountains; obclisks; 
and countless public buildings with gilded roofs glittering in 
the sun. Plere might he seen the wealthy Christian ladies 
walking in the streets; their drosses embroidex*ed with Scrip- 
ture parables, tlie Gospels hanging from their necks by a 
golden chaiii; Maltese dogs with jewelled collars frisking round 
them; and slaves with parasols and fans trooping along. There 
might be seen the ever- trading; ever-thriving JeW; fresh from 
the wharveS; or busy concocting his loans. But; worst of all; 
the chariots with giddy or thoughtful pagans hastening to the 
academy of Hypatia; to hear those questions discussed which 
liave never yet been answered, Where am ] What am 
What can I know?-’'’— to hear discourses on autonalal 
existcucO; or, as the vulgar asserted, to find out the future by 
the aid of the black art, soothsaying by Chaldee talismans 
engraved on precious stones, by incantations with a glass and 
water, by inoonsbinc on the walls, by the magic mirror, the 
reflection of a sapphire, a sieve, or cymbals; fortune-telling 
by the veins of the hand, or consultations with the stars. 

Cyril at length determined to remove this great reproach, 
and overiurn now appeared to be the only obstacle in his 
way to uncontrolled authority in the city. W e are rcach^ 
ing one of those moments in which great general principles 
embody themselves in individuals, It is Greek philosophy 
under the appropriate form of Hypatia; ecclesiastical ambition 
under that of Cyril. Their destinies ai’c about to be fulfilled. 
As Hypatia comes forth to her academy, she is assaulted by 
Cyriks mob — an Alexandrian mob of many monks* Amid 
the fearful yelling of these barelegged and black-cowled fiends 
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she is tlraggcd from her chariot, and iu the pnhlic street strip- 
ped naked. In her mortal terror she is lulled into an adjacent 
church, and in that sacred edifice is killed by the club of Peter 
the Reader. It is not always iu the power of him who has 
stirred up the worst passions of a fanatical mob to stop their 
excesses when liis purpose is accomplished. With the ])low 
given by Peter the aim of Cyril was reached, hut his merciless 
adherents had not glutted Ihcir veiigcauec. They otiLraged 
the naked corpse, dismembered it, and, incredible to be said, 
finisbccl their infernal crime by scraping the flesh from the 
bones with oyster-shells, and casting the remnants into the 
fire. Though in his privacy St. Cyril and his friends might 
laugh at the cud of his antagonist, his memory must bear the 
weight of the righteous indignation of posterity. 

Thus, in the 414tli year of our era, the position of philoso- 
phy in the intellectual metropolis of the m orld >yas detennined ; 
henceforth science must sink into obscurity and subordination. 
Its public existence will no longer be tolerated. Indeed, it 
may be said that from this period for some centuries it alto- 
gether disappoared. The leaden mace of bigotry liad struck 
and shivered the exquisitely tempered steel of Greek philo- 
sophy. Cyriks acts passed unquestioned. iL was now ascer- 
tained that throughout the ri.oma]i world ilicro must bo no 
more liberty of thought. It has been said that these cvontH 
prove Greek philosophy to liavc been a sham, and, like other 
shams, it was driven out of the world when it was detected, 
and that it could not withstand the truth. Such assertions 
might answer their purposes very well, so long as the victors 
maintained their power in Alexandria, but they manifestly 
are of ineonveiiieiit application after the Saracens had cap- 
tured the city. However these things may be, an intellectual 
stagnation settled upon the place — an invisible atmosphere of 
oppression, ready to crush down, morally and physically, what- 
ever provoked its weight, And so for the next two dreary 
and weary centuries things remained, until oppression and 
force were ended by a foreign invader. It was well for the 
world that the Arabian eonquefors avowed their true argu- 
ment, the scimitar, and made no j)rGtcnsions to superhuman 
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wisdom, They wevo tlms loft free to purbiie knowledge vvitli- 
out involving themselves in theological contradictions, and 
were able to make Egypt once more illustrious among the 
nations of the earth — to snatch it from tlio hideous fauaticiam, 
ignorance^ aneV barbarism into which it had heen plunged. 
On the shore of the Red Sea once more a degree of theeartli^s 
surface was to be measured, and her size ascertained — but by 
a Molmmmcdan astronomer. In Alexandria the memory of 
the illustrious old times was to be recalled by the discovery of 
the motion of the snu^s apogee by Albategnius, and the third 
inequality of the moon, the variation, by Aboul Wefa; to be 
discovered six centuries later in Europe by Tycho Brahe. The 
canal of the Pharaohs from the Nile to the Red Sea, cleared 
out by the Ptolemies in former ages, was to be cleared from its 
sand agaiii. The glad desert listened once more to the cheer- 
ful cry of the merchant's camel-driver instead of the midnight 
prayer of the monk. 
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TEE TJIBEE ATIAOKS, YANDAIi, PERSIAN, ABAB. 

HAVE now to describe tbe end of tlie age of Taitb in tlio 
upon lUe i East, The Byzantine system^ out of which it had issued^ 
was destroyed by three attacks : — 1st, by the Vandal invasion 
of Africa ; 3ncl, by the military operations of Cliosroes^ the 
Persian king; Srd, by Mohammedanism. 

Of these three attacks, the Vandal may be said, iii a mili- 
tary sense, to have been successfully closed by the victories of 
Justinian ; but, politically, the cost of those victories was the 
depopulation and ruin of the onijiirc, particularly in the south 
and west. The second, the Persian attack, though brilliantly 
resisted in its later years by the Emperor Ileraclius, left, 
throughout the East, a profound moral impression, which 
proved final and fatal iu the Mohammedan attack. 

No heresy has ever produced such important political results 
as that of Arius. While it was yet a vital doctrine, it led to 
the infliction of unspeakable calamities on the empire, and, 
though long ago forgotten, has blasted permanently some of 
the fairest portions of the globe. When Count Boniface, in- 
cited by the intrigues of the patrician iEtius, invited Gensc- 
ric, the King of the Vandals, into Africa, that barbarian found 
Conquest in the discontented sectaries his most elfcctual aid. In vain 
would he otherwise have attempted the conquest of the coun- 
try with the 50,000 men he landed from Spain, a.d. 439* 
Three hundred Donatist bishops, and many thousand priests, 
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driven to despair by ilic persecutions inflicted by llic emperor, 
carrying ^Yitll them that large portion of the population who 
were Arian, Yvere ready to look upon him as a deliverer, and 
thcroforc to aflbrd him support. The result was the loss of 
Africa to the empire. 

It was nothing more than might he expected that Justinian, 
when he found himself Hrinly seated ou the throne of Con- uian. 
stantinople, should make an attempt to retrieve these disasters. 

The principles which led him to his scheme of legislation j to 
the promotion of manufacturing interests by the fabrication of 
silk; to the re-opeuing of the ancient routes to India, so as to 
avoid transit through the Persian dominions; to his attempt 
at securing the carrying trade of Europe for the Greeks, also 
suggested the recovery of Africa. To this important step lie 
was urged by the Catholic clergy. In a sinister but suitable 
maimer, his reigu was illustrated hy his closing the schools of 
philosophy at Athens — ostensibly because of their affiliation to 
paganism, but in reality on account of his detestation of the 
doctrines of ArisLotic and Plato; by the abolition of the con- 
sulate of Rome; by the extinction of the Roman senate^ a.i). 

553 ; by the capture and recapture five times of the Eternal 
City, The vanishing of the Roman race was thus marked by 
an oxtiuotioTi of the instruments of ancient philosophy and 
power. 

The indignation of the Catholics was doubtless justly pro- inareoon. 
voiced by the atrocities practised in the Arian behalf by the AiVioa? 
Vandal kings of Africa, who, among other cruelties, had at- 
tempted to silence some bishops l)y cutting out tlicii* tongues. 

To carry out Justinian^s intention of the recovery of Africa, 

Ihs general Belisarius sailed at midsummer, a.d. 533, and in 
November he had completed the reconquest of the country. 

This was speedy work, but it was followed by fearful calami- Dretidful 
ties; for in this, and the Italian wars of Justinian, likewise proXeoT 
undertaken at the instance of the orthodox clergy, the human 
race visibly diminished. It is aifirmed that in the African 
campaign five millions of the people of that country were con- 
sumed; that during the twenty years of the Gothic War 
Italy lost fifteen millions ; and that the wars, famines, and pes- 
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tilcuces of tlic rcigii of Justirnau cliraiiuslicd tlio human species 
by the almost iiici'cdiblc number of one linrulrcd millions. 

ThoPovsiau IS therefore not at all suimrlbin^ that in such a deplorable 

aUiiolc. ^ .1*1 

condition men longed for a deliverer, iii then' despair totally 
regardless who he might be, or from what quarter he might 
come. Eccleaiastical partisanship had done its work. When 
Chosroes 11., the Persian monarch, a.d. 611, commenced his 
attack, the persecuted sectaries of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt followed the example of the African Arians in the Van- 
dal invasion, and betrayed the empire. Tlie revenge of an op- 
pressed heretic is never scrupulous about its means of gratifi- 
cation. As might have been expected, the cities of Asia fell 

Fall and^ before the Persians. They took Jerusalem by assault, and with 

?oiSeL it the cross of Christ ; ninety thousand Christians were massa- 
cred; and in its very birthplace Christianity was displaced by 
Magianism. The shock which religious men received througli 
this dreadful event can hardly now he realized. The imposture 
of Constantine bore a bitter fruit; tlic sacred wood that had 
filled the world with its miracles Avas detected to be n helpless 
counterfeit, iDorue off in truinph by deriding blasphemers. All 
confidence in the apostolic powers of the Asiatic bishops was 
lost; not one of them could work a wonder for his own salva- 

011 X 00 ^^^ tion in the dire extremity. The invaders overran Egypt as 
far as Ethiopia; it seemed as if the days of Catnbysos had 
come back again. The Archbishop of Alexandria found it safer 
to flee to Cyprus than to defend himself by spiritual artifices 
or to rely on prayers. The Mediterranean shore to Tripoli 
was subdued. For ten years the Persian standards were dis- 
played in view of Constantinople. At one time Hcraclius had 
determined to abandon that city, and make Carthage the me- 
tropolis of the empire. Ilis intention was defeated by the 
comhination of the patriarch, Avho dreaded the loss of his po- 
sition ; of the aristocracy, who foresaw their own ruin ; and of 
the people, who would be deprived of their largesses and shows. 
Africa was more truly Homan than any other of the provinces; 
it was there that Latin was last used. But when the vengeance 
of the heretical sects was satisfied, they found that they had 
only changed the tyrant without escaping the tyranny. The 
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magni tilde of tlioir treason was clcinonsiratecl by tlio facility 
with wlncb Ileraclius expelled the Persians as soon as tliey 
chose to assist him. 

Ill vaiiij after these successes, ndiat was passed off for the^liomoTai 
true cross was restored again Lo Jerusalem, — the charm was 
broken. The Magian fire had burnt the sepulchre of Christ, 
and the churches of Constantine and Helena; the costly gifts 
of the piety of three centuries were gone into the possession of 
the Persian and the Jew. Never again was it possible that 
faith could be restored. They who had devoutly expected that 
the earth would open, the lightning descend, or sudden death 
arrest the sacrilegious invader of the holy places, and had seen 
that nothing of the kind ensaed, dropped at once into dismal 
disbelief. Asia and Africa were already morally lost. The 
scimitar of the Arabian soon cut the remaining tie. 

Pour years after the death of Justinian, a.d. 569, was born 
at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who, of all others, has exercised laod. 
the greatest influence upon the human race, — Mohammed, by 
Europeans suraamed ^^thc Impostor/^ He raised his own na- 
tion from Pcticliisra, the adoration of a meteoric atone, and 
from the basest idol- worship ; he preached a monotheism wliicli 
quickly scattered to the winds the empty disputes of the Ari- 
a ns and Catholics, and irrevocably wrenched from ChrisLianity 
more than half, and that by far the best half of her possessions, 
since it included the Holy Land, the birthplace of our faith, 
and Africa, winch had imparted to it its Latin form. That 
continent, and a very large part of Asia, after the lapse of more 
than a thousand years, still remain permanently attached to 
the Arabian doctrine. With the utmost difficulty, and as if by 
a miracle, Europe itself escaped, 

Mohammed possessed that combination of qualities which 
more than once has decided the fate of empires. A preaching 
soldier, he was eloquent in the pulpit, valiant in the field. 

His theology was simple : There is hut one God.” The effe- 
minate Syrian, lost in Monothelite and Monophysite myste- 
ries; the Athanasian and Arian, destined to disappear before 
his breath, might readily anticipate what he meant. Assert- 
ing that everlasting truth, he did not engage in vain meta- 
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pliysicSj but appliod biiusclf Lo improving the social emulitiou 
of Ins people by regulations respecting porsoiial cleanliness^ 
sobriety^ fastings prayer. Before all oilier works bo esteemed 
almsgiving and charity. With a liberality to which the world 
had of late become a strangorj be admitted the salvation of 
men of any form of faith jn’ovidcd they were virtuous, To the 
declaration that there is but one God, ho added, “ and M oil am- 
^ottiesUip. Prophet/^ Whoever desires to know whether tho 

event of things answered to the boldness of such an announce- 
ment, will do well to examine a map of the world in our own 
times. He will find the marks of something* more tlian an 
imposture. To be the religions head of many empires, to 
guide the daily life of one-third of the human race, may per- 
haps justify the title of a messenger of God. 

Iiiflcleiu- Like many of the Christian monks, Mohammed retired to 
the solitude of the desert, and, devoting himself to meditation, 
fasting, and prayer, became the victim of cerebral delusion. 
He was visited by supernatural appearances, mysterious voices 
accosting him as the Prophet of God; even ilio stones and 
trees joined in the wliisperiug. He liimself suspected the true 
nature of his malady, aiicl to his wife Chaclijah he expressed a 
dread that he was becoming insane, It is related that, as they 
sat alone, a shadow entered the room, Host thou see aught 
said Chadijah, who, after the manner of Arabian matrons, wor<3 
her veil. I doj^^ said the prophet. Whereupon she uncovered 
her face, and said, Dost thou see it now I do not/^ 

Glad tidings to thee, 0 Mohammed 1 exclaimed Chadijah ; 
'Gt is an angel, for he has respected my unveiled face; an evil 
spirit would not/^ As his disease advanced, these spectral il- 
lusions became more frequent; from one of them he received 
tho divine commission. said his wife, “ will be thy first 

believer and they knelt down in prayer together. Since that 
day nine thousand millions of human beings have acknow- 
ledged him to be a prophet of God. 

His^’aaufti Though, in the earlier part of his career, Mohammed cx- 
to hibited a spirit of forbearance toward the Christians, it was 

axnfcy. possible but that bitter animosity should arise, as the 

sphere of his inhuence extended. He appears to have been 
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nnahio to form any oilier idea, of ilic Triniiy than that of three 
disliuci ^‘ods; and the worship of the Virgin Mary, vceeuUy 
iutvodneccl, could not fail to come into irreconcilable conflict 
with hivS doctrine of the unity of God. To his condemnation 
of those Jews who taught that Ezra was the Son of God, he 
soon added bitter denunciations of the Oriental churches be- 
cause of their idolatrous practices. The Koran is full of such 
rebukes; Vorilj’', Christ Jesus, the Son of Mary, is the apos- 
tle of God.’^ Believe, therefore^ in God and his apostles, 
and say not that there arc three gods. Eorbear this; it will 
be better for yon. God is but one God. Ear ]-)e it from Him 
that he should have a In the last day, God shall say 

unto Jesus, 0 Jesus, Sou of Mary! hast thou ever said to 
men. Take me and my mother for two gods beside God ? He 
shall say, Praise be unto thee, it is not for rue to say that 
which I ought not.’’^ Mohammed disdains all metaphysical 
speculations respecting the nature of the Deity, or of the origin 
and existence of sin, topics wliich had hitherto exorcised tlic 
iugomiity of the East. lie casts aside the doctrine of the su- 
perlative value of cluistity, asserting that marriage is the na-^ 
tuval state of man. To asceticism he opposed polygamy, per- 
mitiiiig the practice of it in this life, and promising the most 
voluptuous means for its enjoyment in Paradise hereafter, 
especially to those who had gained the crowns of martyrdom 
or of victory. 

T^oo often in this world, success is the criterion of 
The Mohammedan appeals to the splendour and rapidity of 
Ills career as a proof of the divine mission of his apostle. It 
may, however, be permitted to a philosopher, who desires to 
speak of the faith of so large a portion of the human race with 
profound respect, to examine what vrere some of the secondary 
causes which led to so great a political result. Erom its most 
glorious seats Christianity was for ever expelled ; from Pales- 
tine, tlie scone of its most sacred recollections; from Asia 
Minor, that of its first churches; from Egypt, whence issued 
the great doctrine of Trinitarian orthodoxy; from Carthage, 
who imposed her belief on Europe. 

It is altogether a misconception that the Arabian progress 

von. I. V 
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Nausea of ^yas cluc to tliG sworcl aloiic, The sword 171 ay elmngc an ac- 
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knovvlcd^'ccl iiaUooal creecl, h\it it cannot afreet the consoicneos 
of men. Profound though its argument is^ somothing far more 
profomid was dcinaudcd before Mohammed auis in pervaded the 
domestic life of Asia and Africa, before Arabic became the 
language of so many different nations. 

The explanation of this political phenomenon is to be found 
in the social condition of the conquered countries. The influ- 
ences of religion in them had long ago ceased ; it had become 
supplanted by theology — a theology so incomprehensible that 
even the wonderful capabilities of the Greek language wei’e 
scarcely enough to meet its subtle demands; tJie Latin and 
the barbarian dialects were out of the question. How was it 
possible tliat unlettered men, who with diffierflty can be made 
to apprehend obvious things, should understand such mys- 
teries? Yet they were taught that on those doctrines the sal- 
vation or damnation of the human race depended. They saw 
that the clergy bad abaTidoncd tbc guidance of ibc individual 
life of their flocks; that personal virtue or vice were no longer 
considered ; that sin was not measured by evil works, but by 
tbe degrees of heresy. They saw that the ecclesiastical chiefs 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria Avcrc engaged iti a 
desperate struggle for supremacy, carrying out their purposes 
by weapons and in ways revolting to the conscienoe of man. 
Civil weaic. What an example when bishops are concerned in assaasina- 
duGolby tions, poisouings, adulteries, blindings, riots, treasons, eivil war ; 
cftfSom- patriarchs and primates are excommunicating and ana- 
lization, thematizing one another in their rivalries for earthly power, 
bribing eunuchs with gold, and courtesans and royal females 
wdth concessions of episcopal love, and influencing the deci- 
sions of councils, asserted to speak with the voice of God, by 
those base intrigues and sharp practice resorted to by dema- 
gogues in their packed assemblies ! Among legions of monks, 
who carried terror into the imperial armies and riot into the 
great cities, arose hideous clamours for theological dogmas, 
but never a voice for intellectual liberty or the outraged rights 
of man. In such a state of things, what else could be the re- 
sult than disgust or indifference? Certainly men could not 
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be cxpccLed, Jf a time of necessity arose, to give help to a sys- 
tem that had lost all hold on their hearts. 

When, therefore, in tlic midst of the wrangling of sects, iu 
the incomprehensible jargon of Ariaus, Nestoriaus, Eutychians, 
Moriotliclites, Mouophysites, Mariolafcrists, and an anarchy of 
countless disputants, there sounded through tlie world, not the 
miserable voice of the intriguing majority of a council, but the 
dread battle- cry, There is but one Grod,^^ enforced by the 
tempest of Saracen armies, is it surprising that the hubbub Conquostof 
was hushed? Is it surprising that all Asia and Africa fell 
away? In better times patriotism is too often made subordi- 
nate to religion ; in those times it was altogether dead. 

Scarcely was Mohammed buried when his religion manifest- 
ed its inevitable destiny of overpassing the bounds of Arabia. 

The Prophet himself had declared war against the Roman em- 
pire, and, at the head of 30,000 men, advanced toward Damas- 
cus, but his purpose was frustrated by ill-licallli. His succes- 
sor, Abu-Bckr, the first khalif, attacked both the Romans and 
tlie Persians. The invasion of Egypt occurred a.d. 638, tlie 
Arabs being invited by the Copts, In a few months tlie Mo- 
hammedan general Amrou wrote to his master, the khalif, 
have taken Alexandria, the great city of the West/^ Treason 
had done its work, and Egypt was thoroughly subjugated. To 
complete the conquest of Christian Africa, many attacks were 
nevertheless required. Abdallah penetrated nine hundred miles 
to Tripoli, but returned. Nothing more was done for twenty 
years, because of the disputes that arose about the succession 
to the khalifate. Then Moawiyah sent his lieutenaut, Akbah, 
who forced his way to the Atlantic, but was unable to hold the 
long line of country permanently. Again operations were un- 
dertaken by Abclalmalek, the si^Rli of the Ommiade dynasty, 

A.D. 698 ^ his lieutenant, Hassan, took Carthage by storm and 
destroyed it, the conquest being at last thoroughly completed 
by Musa, who enjoyed the double reputation of a brave soldier 
and an eloquent preacher. And thus this region, distinguished 
by its theological acumen, to which modern Europe owxs so 
much, w'as for ever silenced by the scimitar. It ceased to 
preach, and was taught to pray, 
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In this pnlitical result^ — the Arabian conquest of Africa; — 
there can he no doubt that the same cl cm cut wliieh oxer mod 
in the Vandal invasion so disastrous an effect; came again into 
operation. Bui; if treason introduced the enoinjT^ polygamy 
scciu'cd the conquest. In Egypt the Greek population was 
orthodox; the natives were Jacobi teS; move willing to accept 
the monotheism of Arabia than to bear the tyranny of the 
orthodox. The Arabs; carrying out their policy of ruining an 
old metropolis and erecting a new onCj dismantled Alexandria ; 
and thus the patriarchate of that city ceased to have any fur- 
ther political existence in the Christian system; which for so 
many ages had been disturbed by its intrigues and violence, 
TJie irresistible effect of polygamy in consolidating the new 
order of things soon became apparent. In little more than 
a single gciicratiou the children ot the north of Africa wore 
speaking Arabic. 

During the Idialifatcs of Abu-Bckr and OmaV; and within 
twelve years after the death of Mohammed; the Arabians had 
reduced thirty- six thousand fortified places in Persia; Syria; 
Africa; and had destroyed four thousand cliuvclics, replacing 
them with fourteen hundred mosques. In a low years they had 
extended their rule a thousand miles cast and west, in Syria; 
as in Africa; their early successes were promoted in the most 
effectual maimer by treachery. Damascus Avas taken after a 
siege of a year. At the battle of AiznadiU; a.d. 033; Kalhh 
^‘‘ihe Sword of GoA/’ defeated the army of HcraclinS; the 
Romans losing fifty thousand men ; and this was soon followed 
by the fall of the great citiesj Jerusalem; Antioch; AlcppOj 
TyrC; Tripoli, On a red camel, which carried a bag of com 
and one of dates, a wooden dish, and a leather Avatcr-hottlO; 
the Khalif Omar came from Medina to take formal possession 
of Jerusalem. He entered the Holy City riding by the side of 
the Christian patriarch Sophronius, Avhose capitulation showed 
that his confidence was completely lost. The successor of 
Mohammed and the Roman emperor both correctly judged 
how important in the eyes of the nations was the possession of 
Jerusalem. A belief that it would be a proof of the authenti- 
city of Mohammedanism led Omar to order the Saracen troops 
to take it at any cost. 
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The conquest of Syria and tlic seizure of tlio Mediterranean 
ports gave to tlie Arabs the command of the sea. They soon 
took lib odea and Cyprus. The battle of Cadesia and sack of 
Ctesiphoii, the metropolis of Persia, decided the fate of that 
kingdom. Syria was thus completely reduced under Omar, 
the second khalif; Persia under Othman, the third. 

If it be true that the Arabs burned the library of Alexan- 
dria, there was at that time danger that their fanaticism would 
lend itself to the Byzantine system j but it was only for a 
moment that the khalifs fell into this evil policy. They very 

t T» become a. 

soon became distinguished patrons of learning. It has been learned na- 
said that they overran, the domains of science as quickly as 
they overran the realms of their neighbours. It became cus- 
tomary for tlie first dignities of the state to he held by men 
distinguished for their erudition. Some of the maxims current 
sliow how much literature was esteemed. ^^The ink of tlm 
doctor is equally valuable with the blood of the martyr.-*^ Pa- 
radise is as much for him who has rightly used the pen as for 
liim who has fallen by the sword/' The world is sustained 
l)y four tilings only, —the learning of the wise, the justice of 
the great, the prayers of the good, and the valour of the brave.” 

Within twenty-five years after the death of Mohammccl, under 
Alij the fourth khalif, the patronage of learning had become 
a settled principle of the Mohammedan system. Under the 
khalifs of Bagdad this principle was thoroughly carried out. 

The cultivators of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and ge- 
neral literature abounded in the court of Almansor, who in- 
vited all philosophers, offering them his protection, whatever 
their religious opinions might be. Plis successor, Alraschid, 
is said never to liavc travelled without a retinue of a hundred 
learned men. This great sovereign issued an edict that no 
mosque should be built unless there was a school attached to it. 

It was he who confided the superintendence of his schools to 
the Nestoriau Masu^. His successor, Almaimon, was brought 
up among Greek and Persian mathematicians, philosophers, 
and physicians. They continued his associates all his hfe. By 
these sovereigns the establishment of libraries was incessantly 
prosecuted, and the collection and copying of manuscripts pro- 
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perly organi/jOfl. In all the gveat aitios schools abomuled ; in 
Alexandria there were not fewer tlmn twenty. As might be 
“ expected, this conld not take place without exciting the indig- 
nation of the old fanatical party, who not only rcnionstralcd 
witli Aluuiimon, but threatened him with the vcngcnncc of God 
for thus disturbing the faith of tlie pco^de. Jlowevcr, wliat 
had thus been commenced as a matter of profound policy soon 
grew into a liabit^ and it was observed that whenever an emir 
managed to make himself in dependent, he forthwith opened 
academies. 

KapUlity of ^hc Arabs furnisb a striking illustration of the successive 
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Icafciuiide- pbascs of national life. They nrst come belore us as tctich 
mmlT worshippers, having their age of credulity, their object of sujier- 
stition being the black stone iu the temple at Mecca. They 
pass ibrongh an age of inquiry, rendering possible the advent 
of Mohammed, Then follows their age of faithj the blind fa- 
naticism of which led them to overspread all adjoining coun- 
tries; and at last comes their period of maturity, their age of 
reason. The striking feature of tlieir movement is the quick- 
ness vitli which they passed through these successive pliascs, 
and the intensity of their national life. 

This singular vapidity of national life was favoured by very 
obvious circumstances. The long and desolating wars between 
Heraclius and Cliosroes had altogether destroyed the mercan- 
tile relations of the Eoman and Persian empires, and had 
thrown the entire Oriental and African trade into tlie bauds of 
the Arabs. As a merchant Mohammed himself makes his 
first appearance. The first we hear in his history arc the jour- 
neys he has made as the factor of the wealthy Chadijah. In 
these expeditions with the caravans to Damascus and other 
Syrian cities, he was brought iu contact with Jews and men of 
.affairs, who, from the nature of their pursuits, were of more 
enlarged views than mere Arab chieftains or the petty trades- 
men of Arab towns. Through such agency the first impetus 
Causes of was given. As to the rapid success, its causes are in like tnan- 
of Motiam- as to take away all surprise. It is no wonder that 

mGcianism. in fifty years, as Abderrahraan wrote to the khalif, not only 
had the tribute from the entire north of Africa ceased, througli 
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tlic population having become alLogelhcu Mohainmcdau, but 
that the Moors boasted an Arab deseeut as tliciv gveateist [^lovy. 
PoVj besides the sectarian aiiimositics on which I have dwelt as 
facilitating the first conquest of the Christiansj and tlio dread- 
ful shock that liaci been given by the capture of the Holy City^ 
Jcru'>alcTnj the insulting and Inmung the sepulchre of our Sa- 
viour, and the carrying away of his cross as a trophy by the 
Persians^ there were other very powerful causes. For many 
years the taxation imposed l)y the Emperors of Constantinople 
on their subjects in Asia and Africa bad been not only exces- 
sive and extortionate^ but likewise complicated. This the klui- 
lifs replaced by a simple^ w' ell- defined tribute of far less amount. 
ThiiSj in the case of Cyprus^ the sum paid to the khalif was 
only half of what it had been to the emperor ; and, indeed, 
tlm lower orders were never made to feel the bitterness of con- 
quest; the blows fell on the ecclesiastics, not on the popula- 
tion, and between them there was bub little sympathy, In the 
eyes of Llie ignorant nations the prestige of the patriarchs and 
bishops was utterly destroyed by their detected helplessness to 
prevent the capture and insult of the sacred places. On the 
payment of a trifling sum the conqueror guaranteed to the 
Christian and the Jew absolute security for Lheir worship. An 
equivalent was given for a price. Religions froccloin was bought 
with money. Numerous instaiices might be given of the scru- 
pulous integrity with which the Arab commanders compiled 
with their part of the contract. The example set by Omar 
on the steps of the Church of tlie Ecsurrcction was followed 
by Moawiyah, who actually rebuilt the church of Edesaa for 
his Christian subjects ; and by Abdulmalek, who, when he had 
commenced converting that of Damascus into a mosque^ forth- 
with desisted on finding that the Christians were entitled to it 
by the terms of the caxntulation. If these things were done 
in the first fervour of victory, the principles on which they de- 
pended were all the more powerful after the Arabs had become 
tinctured with Ncstorian and Jewish influences, and were a 
learned natloin It is related of Ali, the son-in-law of Mo- 
hammedj and the fourth successor in the khaliftite, that he 
gave himself up to letters. AmoTig his sayings are recorded 
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such as those : Eminciicc in sciciico is the liighosi of hon- 
ours He dies not who gives life io learning The great- 
est onianicut of a man is criulilioiK^^ When the sovoreigu 
felt and c\prcsaed sncli scutimciits, it was impossible bxit that 
a liberal policy should prevail. 

Besides these there were other incentives not less powerful. 
To one whose faith sat lightly upon hiui;, or who valued it less 
than the tribute to be paid^ it only required the repetition of 
a short sentence acknowledging the unity of God aucl the di- 
vine mission of the Prophet^ and he forthwith became^ though 
a captive or a slavc^ the equal and friend of his couquoror. 
Doubtless \nany thousands were under these circumstances 
carried away. As respects the female sex^ the Arab system 
was very far from being oppressive ; some have even asserted 
that the Christian women found in the seraglios a delightful 
retreat/^ But above all, polygamy acted most eflccfcually in 
consolidating the conquests ; the large families that tvero raised 
— some are mentioned of more than one hundred and eighty 
children — compressed into the course of a few years events 
that would otherwise have talccn many generations for their 
accomplishment. Those ahildrcii gloried in their Arab descent, 
and, l)oiag taught to speak the language of their oouquering 
fathers, became to all intents and purposes Arabs. This dif- 
fusion of the language was sometimes expedited by the edicts 
of the khalifs j thus AlwalicI L prohibited tlio use of Greek, 
directing the Arabic to be employed in its stead* 

Causes oP If thus without difficulty we recognize the causes which led 
Hoimmmo- to the rapid diffusion of the Arab power, we also without diffi- 
tiaisism, p 0 cogiiize thosc which led to its check and eventual dis- 

solution. Arab conquest implied, from the scale on which 
it was pursued, the fortligoing of the -wholo nation. It could 
only be accomplished, and in a temporary manner sustained, 
by an excessive and incessant drain of the native Arab popu- 
lation. The immobility, or, at the best, tbe slow progress the 
nation had for so many ages displayed, was at an end; society 
was moved io its foundations, a fanatical delirium possessed 
it; the greatest and« boldest enterprises were entered upon with- 
out hesitation; the wildest hopes or passions of men might be 
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8peeclily gratified; wcaltli and beauty were tlic tangible rewarda 
of valour iu this life, to say uothlug of Paradise iu the nc\t. 

BiTt such an outrush of a nation in all dircctiojis implied tlie 
quick groATlh of diverse interests and opposing policies. The ^eoDssaiy 
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nccessary consequence oi the Arab system was subdivision and non oftUo 
breaking up. Tlie circumstancGs of its growth rendered 
certain that a decomposition would take place in the political, 
and not, as was the case with the ecclesiastical Eomau sys- 
tem, in the theological direction. All this is illustrated both 
in tlie earlier and later Saracenic history. 

War makes a people run through its phases of existence oa 
fast. It would have taken the Arabs many thousand years Aiab doss, 
to have advanced intellectually as far as they did iu a single 
century, liad they, as a nation, remained in profound peace. 

They did not merely shake off that dead-weight ^vhich clogs 
the movement of a nation, — its inert mass of common people; 
they converted that muss into a living force. National pro- 
gress is the sum of individual progress; national immobi-' 
lity the result of individual quiescence. Arabian life was run 
thiougli with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 
opened to every man; and yet, quick as the movement was, 
it manifested all those unavoidable phases through which, 
whether its motion be swift or slow, humanity must unavoid- 
ably pass. 

Arabian influence, thus imposing itself on Africa and Asia 
by military successes, and threatening even Constantinople, 
rested essentially on an intellectual basis, the value of which 
it is needful for us to consider. The Koran, which is that ba- 
sis, has exercised a great control over the destinies of inankind, 
and still serves as a rule of life to a very large portion of our 
race. Considering the asserted origin of this book, — indirectly 
from God himself, — we might justly expect that it would bear 
to be tried by any standard that man can apply, and vindicate 
its truth and excellence in the ordeal of human criticism. In 
our estimate of it we must constantly bear in mind that it docs o\iaiies^aiid 
not profess to be successive revelations made at intervals 
ages and on various occasions, but a complete production dc- 
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a?lio clmmo- livGrod to ouG man. We tluu’cfouoj to look for uuiror- 

ougiii salityj completeness, perfection. Wo might expect that it 

to ha\T° would present us with just views of the iialurc and positiou of 

pj'osontod* ^]j{g world in which we live, and tliat, whether dealing with 
the spiritual or the material, it would put to shame the most 
celebrated productions of human genius, as tlio nuignihcent 
mechanism of the heavens and the beautiful living forms of 
the earth arc superior to the vain contrivances of man. Far 
in advance of all that has heei\ written by the sages of India 
or the philosophers of Greece on points connected wdth the 
origin, nature, and destiny of the universe, its dignity of con- 
ception and excellence of expression should be in harmony 
with the greatness of the subject with which it is concerned. 

We might expect that it should propound with authority, 
and dciimtively settle those all-important problems which have 
exercised the mental powers of the ablest men of Asia and 
Europe for so many centuries, and which are at the foundation 
of all faith and all philosophy; that it should distinctly tell us 
in unmistakable language wliat is God, what is the world, wliat 
is the soul, and whether man has any criterion of iruth; that 
it should explain tons how evil can exist in a world the Maker 
of which is omnipotent and altogether good; that it should 
reveal to us in what the afiairs of men arc fixed by Destiny, in 
what by free-will; that it should teach us whence wo came, 
what is the object of our continuing hero, and what is to be- 
come of us hereafter. And, since a written word chaiming a 
divine origin must necessarily accredit itself even to those most 
reluctant to receive it, its internal evidences becoming stronger 
and not weaker with tho strictness of the examination to which 
they are submitted, it ought to deal with those tilings that may 
be demonstrated by the increasing knowledge and genius of 
man, anticipating therein his conclusions. Such a work, noble 
as may be its origin, must not refuse, but court the test of na- 
tm'al philosophy, regarding it not as an antagonist, but as its 
best support. As years pass on, and human science becomes 
more exact and more comprehensive, its conclusions must be 
found in unison therewith. When occasion arises, it should 
furnish us at least the foresliadowings of the great truths dis- 
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covered hy astronomy and geology, not offering for tlicn^ the 
•wild fie lion a of earlier ages, inventions of the infancy of man. 

It should tell us how suns and worlds arc distributed in infi- 
nite space, and how, in their successions, they come forth in 
limitless time, It should say how far the dominion of God is 
carried out by law, and what is the point at wliieh it is his 
pleasure to resort to his own. good Providence or his arbitrary 
will, How grand the description of this magnificent universe 
written by the Omnipotent hand 1 Of man it should set forth 
his relations to other hying beings, his place among* them, his 
privileges, and responsibilities. It should not leave him to 
grope his way through the vestiges of Greek philosophy, and 
to miss the truth at last, but it should teach him whcrciu true 
knowledge consists, anticipating the physical science, physical 
power, and physical well-being of our own times, — nay, even 
unfolding for our benefit things that we are still ignorant of. 

The discussion of subjects, so many and so high, is not outside 
the scope of a work of such pretensions. Its manner of deal- 
ing with tliem is the only criterion it can offer of its authoi’ity 
to succeeding times. 

Tried by such a standard, the Koran altogether fails. In its 
philosophy it is incomparably inferior to the writings of Cha- 
kia Mouni, the founder of Buddhism j in its science it is ab- 
solutely worthless. On speculative or doubtful things it is co- 
pious enough ; but in the exact, where a test cau be applied to 
it, it totally fails. Its astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are 
so puerile as to invite our mirth if the occasion did not forbid. 

They belong to the old times of the world, the morning of 
human knowledge. The earth is firmly balanced in its seat 
by the weight of the mountains ; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and we are instructed in the wisdom and power 
of God by being told to find a crack in it if we can. Ranged 
in stories, seven in number, are the heavens, the highest being 
the habitation of God, whose throne — for the Koran does not 
reject Assyrian ideas — is sustained by winged animal forms. 

The shooting stars arc pieces of red-hot stone thrown by angels 
at impure spirits when they approach too closely. Of God the God. 
Koran is full of praise, setting forth, often in not unworthy 
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imngcry, liis niajcgity. Tliough it bitterly clc'uouncc\s tlioaowlu) 
give him equals^ and asanros tlioiu that fclioir sin will never 
bo forgiven; that iu tlio judgment-day they must auBwev the 
fearful question^ Wbere arc iny coinpanious about whom ye 
disputed though ii inculcates an absolute dopoiidcuce on 
the mercy of Goeb and denounces as criminals all those who 
make a mercharidisG of religion^ — its ideas of the Deity arc ah 
together authropoinorpliic. lie is only a gigantic man living in 
a Paradise. In this respect; though exceptional passages might 
be cited; the reader rises from a perusal of the 114 chapters of 
the Koran with a final impression that they have givcir liim 
low and unworthy thoughts ; nor is it s\irprisiug that one of 
the Mohammedan sects reads it in such a way as to find no 
difficulty in asserting that '^from the crown of the head to 
the breast God is hollow; and from the breast downward he 
is solid ; that he has curled black hair; and roars like a lion at 
every watch of the night/^ The unity asserted by Mohanitncd 
is a unity in special coiitradistinction to the Trinity of the 
Christians; and the doctrine of a divine generation. Our Saviour 
is never called the Son of God, but always the son of Mary. 
Throughout there is a perpetual acceptance of the delusion of 

itsmweofthe human destiny of the universe. As to inaU; Mohanuwod 
is diffuse enough respecting a future sfcatC; speaking with clear-* 
ness of a resurrection^ the judgment-day; Paradise; the tor- 
ment of hell; the worm that never dies, the pains that never 
end; but; wdth all this precise dcscriptiou of the futurc; there 
are many errors as to tlie past. If modesty did not render it 
unsuitable to speali of such topics hcrc^ it might be shown how 
fcehle is his physiology when ho has occasion to allude to the 
origin or generation of man. He is hardly advanced beyond 
the ideas of Thales. One who is so unreliable a guide as to 
things that are past, cannot be very trustworthy as to events 
that are to come. 

Ifcaiteavy Of tbo literary execution of his work; it is perhaps scarcely 
possible to judge fairly from a translation. It is said to be the 
oldest prose composition among the ArabSj by whom Mohain- 
nied^a boast of the unapproachable excellence of his work is 
almost universally sustained; but it must not be concealed 
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tlial there have bccti amoi^g iheai very learned men who have 
lickl it in light esteem. Its most celebrated passages, as those 
on the nature of God, in chapters ii., xxiv., will bear no 
comparison with parallel ones in the Psalms and Book of Job. 

Ill the narrative stylo, Ihe story of Joseph, in chapter xii., com- 
pared with the same incidents related in Genesis, shows a like 
inferiority. Mohammed also adulterates his work with many 
Christian legends, derived probalily from the apocryphal Gos- 
pel of St. Barnabas ; he mixes with many of his own inven- 
tions the Scripture account of the temptation of Adam, the 
Deluge, Jonah and the whale, enriching the whole with stories 
like the later Night Entertainments of his country, the seven 
sleepers, Gog and Magog, and all the wonders of genii, sorcery, 
and charms. 

An impartial reader of the Koran may doubtless be sur- Caiisea of 
prised that so feeble a production should serve its purpose so kyillmu ' 
well. But the theory of religion is one thing, the practice 
another. The Koran abounds in excellent moral suggestions 
and precepts; its composition is so fragmentary that we cannot 
turn to a single page without finding maxims of which all men 
must approve. This fragmentary construction yields texts, and 
mottoes, and rules complete in themselves, suitable for common 
men in any of the incidents of life. There is a perpetual in- 
sisting on the necessity of prayer, aiid inculcation of mercy, 
almsgivixig, justice, fasting, pilgrimage, and otlicr good works; 
institutions respecting conduct both social and domestic, debts, 
wiUicsscs, marriage, children, wine, and the like ; above all, a 
constant stimulation to do battle with the infidel and blasphe- 
mer. Eor life as it passes in Asia, there ia hardly a condition 
in which passages from the Koran cannot be recalled suitable 
for instruction, admonition, consolation, enconragoraent, To 
the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional fragments are 
of far more use than any sustained theological doctrine. The 
mental constitution of Mohammed did not enable him to han- 
dle important philosophical questions with the well-balanced 
ability of the great Greek and Indian writers, but he has never 
been surpassed in adaptation to the spiritual wants of humble 
life, making even his fearful fatalism administer thereto, A 
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pitiloas (loManjMa awai(u\g ub; j^ot tUo IVo^iliot \a iiuoortniu 
ss’liat it may bo. ^^Uuto evory luition a fixed tiiao i.s decsroofl. 
Death will overtake ns even iu lofty toweraj hut Clod only 
Ictiowctli the place in \rliicli a man shall died’ Aficr many an 
admoiiitioii ortho resurrection and tlie judgmout-clay, many a 
promise of Paradise and throat of helb he plaintively confesses^ 
" I do not know what will he done with you or me hereafter 
Koran thus betrays a humaiij and not a very noble in- 
tellectual origin* It does not^ howeverj follow that its author 
waS; as is so oRen asserted^ a mere impostor. lie reiterates 
again and again, am nothing more than a public preacherd^ 
He defends^ not always without acerbity, Ids work from iliose 
who, even in his own life, stigmatized it as a coiifuscd heap of 
(Iroaras, or, whnt is worse, a forgery, He is not the only man 
who has supposed himself to be the subject of supernatural 
and divine communications, for this is a condition of disease to 
which anyone, by fasting and mental anxiety, may be rGduccd. 

In what I have thus said respecting a work hold hy so many 
millions of men as a revelation from God, I have endeavoured 
to speak with respect, and yet with freedom, consiautly hear- 
ing iu mind Jiow deeply to this book Asia and Africa are in- 
debted for daily guidance, how dcci)ly Europe and America 
for the light of science. 

As might be cxpcolecl, tlic doctrines of the Koran liavo re- 
TOociamsm. ccivDcl many fictitious additions and sectarian hitorprotations 
^ in the course of ages. In the popular superstition angels and 
genii largely figure, The latter, being of a greaser fabric, eat, 
drink, propagate their kind, are of two sorts, good and bad, 
and existed long before meu, having OGciipiod ilio eaiTh before 
Adam, Immediately after death, two greenish livid angels, 
Monkir and Nekkar, examine every corpse as to its faith in 
God and Mohammed ; hut the soul, having been separated 
from the body by the angel of death, enters upon an interme- 
diate state, awaiting the resurrection. There is, however, 
much diversity of opinion as to its precise disposal before the 
judgment-day : some think that it hovers near the graVe; some, 
that it sinks into the well Zemzen ; some, that it retires into 
the trumpet of the Angel of the Resurrection j the difficulty 
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apparcnily being ibat any final disposal before ibc clay of 
judgment would be anticipatory of tliat great cventj ifj indeed, 
it would not render it needless. A.s to tlie rosiivrcctioii, some 
believe it to be merely spiritual, others corporeal ; the latter 
asserting that the os coccygis, or last hone of the spinal co- 
lumn, will serve, as it were, as a germ, and that, vivified by a 
rail! of forty clays, the body will sprout from it. Among the 
signs of the approaciliing resurrection will be the rising of the 
sun ill the west. It will he ushered in by three blasts of a 
trumpet ; the first, known as the blast of consternation^ will 
shake the earth to its centre, and extinguish the sun and stars; 
the second, the blast of examination, will annihilate all ma- 
terial things except Paradise, hell, and the throne of Qod. 
Forty years subsequently tbe angel Israfil will sonncl the blast 
of resurrection. From his trumpet there will be blown forth 
the countless myriads of souls who have taken refuge therein 
or lain concealed. The day of judgment has now come, The 
Koran contradicts itself as to the length of this day ; in one 
place making it a thousand, in another fifty thousand years. 
Most Moliammedans incline to adopt the longer period, since 
angels, genii, men, and animals have to be tried. As to men, 
they will rise in their natural state, but naked; white winged 
camels, with saddles of gold, awaiting the saved. When the 
par^iifcion is made, the ivicked will be oppressed with an into- 
lerable heat, caused hy the sun, which, having been called into 
existence again, will approach within a mile, provoking a sweat 
to issue from them, which, according to their demerits, will 
immerse them from the ankles to the mouth j hut tbe righ- 
teous will be screened by the shadow of the throne of God. 
The judge will be seated in the clouds, the books open before 
him, and everything in its turn called on to accoiTnt for its 
deeds. For the greater dispatch, the angel Gabriel will hold 
forth his balance, one scale of which hangs over Paradise, and 
one over hell. In these all works arc weighed. As soon as 
the sentence is delivered, the assembly, in a long file, will pass 
over the bridge Al-Sirat. It is as sharp as the edge of a 
sword, and laid over the mouth of hell. Mohammed and his 
followers will successfully pass the perilous ordeal; but the 
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sinncrSj giddy with tcrrovj will drop into tl\o plaoo of iormouf. 
The blrs?!cd will vcccivc tliolr firsL taste of liappincss atfi pond 
\Yliicli is supplied by silver pipes from the river AUCawlhor. 
The soil of Paradise is of mask* Its rivers tranquilly (low 
over pebbles of rubies and emeralds. Prom touts of hollow 
pearls, the Ilouris^ or girls of ParadtsOj will coiuc forilu aU 
teiidcd by troops of beautiful hoys. Each saint will have 
eiglity tliousand servants and seventy-two girls. To tlicse^ 
some of the more merciful Mussulmans add the wives they 
have had upon earth ; hut the grimly orthodox assert that hell 
is already nearly hlled with women. IIow should it be other- 
wise when they are not permitted to pray in a mosque upon 
earth? I have not space to describe the silk brocades, tlie 
'green clothing, the soft carpets, the banquets, the perpetual 
music and songs. From the glorified body all impurities will 
escape, not as they did during life, but in a fragrant perspira- 
tion of camphor and of musk. No one will complain, I am 
Aveary ; no one will say, I am sick. 

Tiic Mo- From the contradictious, puerilities, and impossibilities in- 
(licated in the preceding paragraphs, it may be anticipated that 
the faitli of Mohammed has been broken into many scots. Of 
snch it is said that not less than seven ty-tlirco may bo nmubcrccl . 
Some, as the Sonnites, are guided by traditions | some occupy 
themselves with philosophical (lifficultios, the existence of evil 
in the world, the attributes of God, absolute prodeatiiiaiiou 
and eternal damnation, the invisibility and nou-corporcaliby of 
God, his capability of local motion ; these and other such to- 
pics furnish abundant opportunity for scctainan dispute, As 
if to show how the essential principles of the TCoran may bo 
departed from by those who still profess to be guided by it, 
there are, among the Shiites, those who believe that AH was 
an incarnation of Godj that be was in oxistence before the 
creation of things j that ho never died, but ascended to heaven, 
and will return again in the clouds to judge the world, But 
the great Mohammedan philosophers, simply accepting the 
doctrine of the oneness of God as the only thing of which man 
can be certain, look upon all the rest as idle fables, having 
however this political use, that they furnish contention, and 
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llioroforo octnipalion to disputatioiifi see bar i an s, and roii eola- 
tion to illitoratc ininda. 

Time settled on the novtli of Africa the lurid form of the 
Arabian croscout, one horn reaching to the Bosphorns, 
one pointing beyond the Pyrenees, Por awliilo it seemed Aroiiaiii- 
that the portentous meteor would increase to (he fall, and that on cJIuis-' 
all Europe \vov\id be enveloped. Christianity bad lost for over 
fclic most iutorcsting countries over which liciv influence bad 
once spread, Africa, Egypt, Syria, with the Holy Land, Asia 
Minor, Spain, She was destined, in the end, to lose in the 
same manner the metropolis of the East. In exchange for 
these ancient and illustrious regions, she fell back on Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, Scandinavia. In those savage countries, 
what were there to be offered as substitutes for the great ca- 
l)itals, illustrious in ecclesiastical history, for ever illustrious 
ill the records of tlic human race, — Carthage, Alexandria, Je- 
rusalem, Antioch, Constantinople ? It was an evil c\ change. 

The labours, intellectual and physical, of which those cities 
had once been the scene ; the preaching, and penances, and 
prayers so lavishly expended in them, had not produced tlio 
anticipated, the assorted result. In theology and morality the 
people had pursued a desoonding course. Patriotism was ex- 
tinct. They aurronclcvod the state to prosorvo ilicir sootj 
their treason was rewarded by subjugation. 

Ih’om these melancholy events we may learn that the prin- 
oiplcs on which the moral world is governed are analogous to (^oima of 
those which obtain in tlic physical. It is not by incessant di- ovoaLs. 
vine interpositions, which produce breaches in the continuity 
of historic action ; it is not by miracles and prodigies that the 
course of events is determined j hut aQairs follow each other 
in the relation of cause and effect. The maximum dcvelope- 
ment of early Christianity coincided with the boundaries of the 
Roman empire ; the ecclesiastical condition depended on the 
political, and, indeed, was its direct consequence and issue. 

The loss of Africa and Asia was, in like manner, connected 
with the Arabian movement, though it would have been easy 
to prevent that catastrophe, and to preserve those continents 
to the faith by the smallest of those inuumcrable miracles of 
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\yIuc1i Gliurclx hlstoiy is full, aud wliicli were often performed 
on unimpox'tant and obscure occasions, J3ut not even one 
such miracle was vouchsafed, though an angel might liavo 
worthily deseciicled. I know of no event iu the liistory of 
our race on which a thoughtful man may more profitably me- 
ditate than on the loss of Africa and Asia. It may remove 
from his mind many erroneous ideas, and lead liim to take a 
more elevated, a more philosophical, and therefore more cor- 
rect view of the conrso of earthly events. 
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TUB A^B OB BAITH IN TUB WEST, 

F rom the Age of Paith in the East^ I have now to turn to 

the Age of Faith in the West* The former, as we have the West, 
seen, ended prematurely, through a metamorphosis of the po- 
pulations by military operations, conquests, polygamy ; the 
latter, under more favourable circumstances, gradually com- 
pleicd its predestined phases, and, after the lapse of niatiy cen- 
turies, passed into the Age of Ileason. 

If 80 many recollectiona of profound interest cluster around 
Jerusalem, the Vloly Oifcy^^ of the East, many scarccljuuforioi' 
arc connected with Homo, the Eternal City^’ of tlio West. 

Tlic JlyKantinc system, which, having originated in tlio po- 
licyof an ambitious soldier struggling for supremo jjowor, and flahytUo 
in tlm devices of ecclesiastics intolerant of any competitors, luuu)yri)l 
liad spread itself all over the eaatorn and southern portions 
the Roman empire, and with Us hatred of human knowledge and 
degraded religious ideas and practices, had been adopted at last 
even in Italy : not by the Romans, for they had ceased to exist, 
but by the medley of Goths and half-breocls, the occupants of 
that peninsula. Gregory the Great is the incarnation of the 
ideas of this debased population. That evil system so carefully 
nurtured by Constantine and cherished by all the Oriental bi- 
shops, had been cut down by the axe of the Vandal, the Per- 
sian, the Arab, in its native seats, but the ofishoot of it that 
had been planted in Rome developed spontaneously with un- 
expected luxuriance, and cast its dark shadow over Europe for 
many centuries* He who know what religion had been in the 
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apostolic daya^ might look Avitli honiKllcss ism'pviso on ^vhut 
'was now engrafted upon it^ and was passing midcwits name, 
iiilToaVof Chapter wc have aocn hoW; through lh(3 Vandal 

Aiijcaou invasion, Africa was lost to the empire^ — a dire calamity, lor 
italyf of all the provinces, it Inid been the least CKpousivo and the 
most productive ; it yielded men, money, and, what was per- 
haps of more impovtauce, corn for the use of Italy. A sudden 
stoppage of the customary supply rendered im])oasiblo the 
usual distributions in Rome, Ravenna, ]\Iilan. A famine fell 
upon Italy, briuging in its train an inevitable diminution of 
the population. To add to the misfortunes, Attila, the king 
of the Huns, or, as he called himself, the Scourge of God,^^ 
invaded the empire. The battle of Chalons, the convulsive 
death- throe of the Roman empire, arrested his career a.d. 451. 
M and Four years after this event, through intrigues in the iinpc- 
rial family, Genacric, the Vandal king, was invited from Africa 
to Rome. The atrocities which of old had been practised 
against Carthage under the auspices of the senate were now 
avenged. For fourteen days the Vandals sached tlic city, ])cr- 
petrating unlieard-of cruelties. Their sljips, broiiglit into ilio 
Tiber, enabled them to accomplish their purpose of pillage far 
more effectually than would have been possible l)y tiny land 
expedition. The treasures of Horne, with multitudes of noble 
captives, were transported to Carthage. In iwcuty'-ono years 
after this time, a.b, 476, the Western ISmpiro became cxliuct. 

Thus the treachery of the African Avians not only brought 
the Vandals into the most important of all the provinces, so 
far as Italy was concerned ; it also furnished an insirnmeut 
mets Df ^ for the ruin of Home, Eat hardly had the Emperor Justinian 
JustmTrm? recoiiquercd Africa, when he attempted the subjugation of the 
Goths now holding possession of Italy. His general Beliga- 
rius captured Rome, December 10, a.u, 556. In the military 
operations ensuing with Vitiges, Italy was devastated, the po- 
p-ulation sank beneath the sword, pestilence, famine. In all 
directions the glorious remains of antiquity were destroyed; 
statues, as those of the mole of Adrian, were thrown upon the 
besiegers of Rome. These operations closed hy the surrender 
of Vitiges to Belisarius at the capture of Ravenna. 
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Bnij as soon as Iho iniliLiivy comprcBsion was wiLlulrawiij re- 
volt; broke out. Roaic was rcLaluni by tlio Gotlis; its walls 
were razed; for foriy days ifc was dosevied by its iiiluibiLauta^ 
an ciiaig ration that lu the end proved its ruin. Ecllaariusj 
who luul been sent back by the emperor^ rc-cn tercel it^ but was 
too weak to retain it. For four years Italy was ravaged by 
the Franks and the Goths. At last Justinian sent the cuin;cli 
Narseswith a well-appointed army. The Ostrogothic monar- 
chy was overthrown^ and the emperor governed Italy by his 
exarchs at Eavcima. 

But what was the cost of all tins? We may reject the 
statement previously madc^ that Italy lost fifteen millions of 
inluibitantSj on the ground that such computations were be- 
yond tho ability of the survivors^ but^ from the asserted nurn- 
ber^ we may infer that they had passed through a horrible ca- 
tastrophe. In other directions the relies of civilization were 
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fast disappearing : the valley of the Danube had relapsed into moomnig 
a barbarous state ; the African shore had become a wilder- iShf 
ness ; Italy, a hideous dcbert; and the necessary oonsequcuco 
of the extcnniiiatiou of tho native Italians by war, and their 
replacement by barbarous adveulurcrs, was the falling of the 
sparse population, of that peninsula into a lower psychical 
state. It was ready for the materialized religion that soon 
ensued. An indcliblo aspect was stamped on the incoming 
Age of Faith. Tho lilast and the West had equally displnyod 
tho imbecility of ecclesiastical rule. Of both, the Holy City 
had fallen; Jerusalem had been captured by the Persian and 
Arab, Rome bad been sacked by the Vandal and tho Goth, 

Butj for the proper description of tho course of affairs, I 
must retrace my steps a little. In the important political Somo^io 
events coinciding with the death of Leo the Great, and the 
constitution of the kingdom of Italy by the barbarian Odoa.. 
cer, A-.n, 4*76-490, the bishops of Rome seemed to have taken 
but little interest. Doubtless, on one side, they perceived the 
transitory nature of such incidents, and, on the other, clearly 
saw for themselves the road to lasting spiritual domination. 

The Christians everywhere had long expressed a total care- 
lessness for the fate of old Rome; and in the midst oi her 
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I’uitis the Popes were incessantly occupied iu layitig (loop the 
foundations of their power, '"['hough it mattered liil h^ to thorn 
who was the temp oral ruler of Italy^ tlioy were vigilant and 
energetic iu their relations with their great competitors, the 
bishops of Constantinople and Alexandria. It had become 
clear that Christendom must have a head; and that head- 
ship, once definitely settled, implied the eventual control over 
the temporal power. Of all objects of human ambition, that 
headship was best worth struggling for. 

Steadily pursuing every advantage as it arose, Romo inex- 
orably insisted that her decisions should bo carried out in 
Constantinople itself. This was the case especially in the affair 
of Acacius, the bishop of that city, who, having been admo- 
nished for bis acts by Pelix, the Bishop of Rome, ^vas finally 
excommunicated, A difficulty arose as to the manner iu which 
the process should be served ; but an adventurous monk fas- 
tened it to the robe of Acacius as he enlered the churcli. Aca- 
cius, undismayed, proceeded with his services, and, pausing 
deliberately, ordered the name of Felix, the Bishop of Rome, 
to be struck from the roll of bishops in commiiiiiou with the 
East. Constantinople and Rome thus mutually excomuinui- 
Heratii- cated One another. It is in reference to this affair that Pope 
wnvfi fcho G-elasius, addressing the emperor, says ; There are two pow- 
e^npoi'or. which rule the world, the imperial and poniilleal. Yon arc 
the sovereign of the Iminau race, but you bow your iioek to 
those who preside over things divine. The priesthood is the 
greater of the two powers; it has to render an account in the 
last day for the acts of kings/’* This is not the language of ii 
feeble ecclesiastic, but of a pontiff who understands his power, 
The GS-otWe The conquest of Italy by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, a.d. 
pvSThti 493, gave to the bishops of Romo an Ariau sovereign, and 
presented to the world the anomaly of a heretic appointing 
God^s vicar upon earth. There was a contested election be- 
tween two rival candidates, whose factions, emulating the ex- 
ample of the East, filled the city with murder. The Gothic 
monarch ordered that he who had most suffrages, and had been 
first consecrated, should be acknowledged. In this manner 
Symmachus became Pope, 
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Ilonniaclaa; who succccclccl Syinniacluis, renewed the attempt 
to compel the TSaslcru emperor, Anustas^ius, to accept the de- 
gradation of Aeaclna and his paidy, and to eiL[brec ilic assent of 
all liis clergy thereto, hut in vain. On the accession of Justin 
to the imperial throne, Home at last carried her point j all her 
coiiditious were admitted j the schism was ended in the humi- 
liation of the Hishop of ConstantinoplCj it was said, throiigli 
the orthodoxy of the emperor, But very soon began to appear 
unmistakable indications that for this religious victory a tem- 
poral equivalent had been given. Conspiracies were detected 
in Homo against Tlieodoric, the Gothic king; and rumours Pope cou- 
were whispered about that the arms of Constantinople would 
before long release Italy from the heretical yoke of the Arian. 

There can he no doubt that Theodoric detected the treason. It 

. f. do- 

was an evil reward for his impartial equity. At once he dis- twta them, 
armed the population of Rome. From being a merciful sove- 
reign, he exhibited an awful vengeance. It was in these trans- 
actions that Boethius, the philosopher, and Symmachus, the 
senator, fell victims to his wrath. The Pope, John, himself 
was tlu’owu into prison, and there miserably died. In his re- 
monstrances with Justin, the great barbarian monarch displays 
sentiments far above his times, yet they were the sentiments 
that had hitherto regulated hia actions. pretend to a 

dominiou over the conscience is to usurp the prerogative of God. 

By the nature of things, the power of sovereigns ia confined to 
political govorninenfc. They have no right of punishment but 
over those who disturb the public peace. Tlxe most danger- 
ous heresy is that of a sovereign wlio separates himself from 
part of his subjects because they believe not according to his 
belief.^^ 

Theodoric had been but a few years dead — ^liis soul was seen Tiia cm- 
by an orthodox hermit carried by devils into the crater of the 
volcano of Lipari, which was considered to be the opening into 
hell — when the invasion of Italy by Justinian showed how well- 
founded his suspicions had been, Rome was, however, very far 
from receiving the advantages she had expected ; the incon- 
ceivable wickedness of Constantinople was brought into Italy, 

Pope Sylverius, who was the son of Pope Ilormisdas, was de- 
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posod by Thcocloraj tlic cmpci'or^s wife, woman^ oiico a 

coiamon prostitute, sold llic Papacy to VigiUus for two luuulrod 
Subjuga- pounds of gold. Her accomplice, Aiitoiniuij tlie unprincipled 
Popo^by iL wife of Bolisarius, had Sylverins stripped of his robes and ]\ii- 
emperor, hited as a monk. lie was subsequently bauislicd to the old 
convict island of Pdiidataria, and there died. Vigilius em- 
braced Eutyebianism, and, it was said, murdered one of Ills 
secretaries, and caused liis sister’s son to be beaten to dcatli. 
lie was made to feel ivliat it is for a bishop to be in the bauds 
of an emperor ; to taste of tlie cup so often presented to pre- 
lates at Constantinople ; to understand in wliat estimation liis 
sovereign held the vicar of God upon earth. Compelled to go 
to that metropolis to embrace the theological views which Jus- 
tinian had put forth, thrice lie agreed to them, and thrice he 
recanted \ he excommunicated the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and was excommunicated by him. In his personal contests 
with the imperial officials, they dragged him by his feet from a 
sanctuary with so much violence that a part of the structure was 
pulled down upon him; they confined him in a dungeon, and 
fed him on bread and water. Eventually he died an outtnisi in 
Sicily. The immediate cflect of fchc conquest of Italy was the 
reduction of the Popes to the degraded condiiiou of the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople. Such were the bitter fruits of their 
treason to the Gothic king. The success of Justinian’s inva- 
sion was due to the clergy ; in the ruin they brouglit upon 
their country, and the relentless tyranny they drew upon theui- 
selves, they had their reward, 

The ptL. In the midst of this desolation and degradation, the Age of 

gouization in . . . . - . 

of religion raith was gradually assuming distinctive lineaments in Italy* 

proceeds. Paganization, which had been patronised as a matter of policy 
in the East, became a matter of necessity in the West. To a 
man like Gregory the Great, born in a position which enabled 
him to examine things from a very general point of view^ it w^as 
cleat that the psychical condition of the lower social stratum 
demanded concessions in accordance with its ideas. The belief 
of the thoughtful must be alloyed with the superstition of the 
populace. 

Accordingly, that was what actually occurred. For the clear 
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imdcrstaaclingof tlicsc cvcula J‘ almll have io speak^ of the 
acts of Pope Gregory tlie Greatj by whom the ideas of the age ioi)o ^ 
wore orgaiiii^cd and clothed in a dress suited to the require- 
meats of the times j 2iub of the relations whiclv the Papacy 
soon assumed with the kings of FrancCj by which the work of 
Gregory Avas consolidated^ and upheld^ and diflused all ovci* 

Europe. It adds not a little to the interest of these things 
that the influences thus created have outlasted their original 
causes^ and, a(ler the lapse of more tliaii a thousand years, 
tliough moss-covered and rotten, arc a stumbling-block to the 
progress of nations. 

Gregory the Great Avas the grandson of Pope Felix. His 
, . ^ , . 1 . 1 1 . . l-Iic Gieafc. 

patrician parentage and conspicuous abilities had attracted lu 

eaiiy life the attention of the Emperor Justin, by whom he 
was appointed prefect of Eomo. Withdrawn by the Glmrch 
from the splendours of secular life, he was sent, while yet a 
deacon, as nuncio to Constantinople. Discharging the duties 
that had been committed to him with singular ability and firm- 
ness, he resumed the monastic life on his return, with daily 
increasing reputation. Elected to the Papacy by tlu^ clergy, 
the senate, and people of Home, a.d, 590, Avith well-disscnablcd 
resistance he implored the emperor to reject their choice, and, 
on being refused, esoaped from tlic city hidden in a basket. It 
is related tliat the retreat in Avhich ho was concealed was dis- 
covered by a celestial hovering light that settled upon it, and 
revealed to the faithful their reluctant pope. It was during a 
time of pestilence and famine. 

Ouco made supremo pontiff, this austere monk in an instant 
resumed the character he had displayed at Constantinople, and 
exhibited the qualities of a great statesman. lie regulated 
the Homan liturgy, the calendar of festivals, the order of pro- 
cessions, the fashions of sacerdotal garments ; he himself offi- 
ciated in the canon of the mass, devised many solemn and 
pompous rites, and invented the chant knoAvn by his name. 

He established schools of music, administered the Church re- 
venues with precision and justice, and set an example of alms- 
giving and chailty ; for such was the misery of the times that 
even Homan matrons hud to accept the benevolence of the 
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Clmrcli, 11c auilioriisccl the allcuaiiou of CIhu’cIi pi'oporly fov 
tlie redemption of slaves^ laymen as well as coclohiastics. 

All iiiauborcliuate clergy and a dissolute populaeo quicUy 
felt the hand that now held the reins, lie sedulously watched 
the inferior pastors^ dealing out justice to thcrU; and punishing 
all who offended with rigorous severity. lie conipclled the 
Italian bishops to acknowledge him as their metropolitan. He 
extended his influence to Greece ; prohibited simony in Gaul j 
received into the bosom of the Cluircli Spain, now renouncing 
her Arianism ; sent out missionaries to Britain, and converted 
the pagans of that country ; extirpated heathenism from Sar- 
dinia \ resisted J ohn, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had dared to take the title of universal bishop; exposed to 
the emperor the ruin occasioned by the pride, ambition, and 
wickedness of the clergy, and withstood him on the question 
of the law prohibiting soldiers from becoming monks. It was 
not in the nature of such a man to decline the I’cgulatioii of 
political affairs : he nominated tribunes, and directed the opera- 
tions of troops. 

His super- N‘o ono Can shake off the system tliat has given him power ; 
no one can free himself from the tinctnro of tho limes of which 
he is the representative. Though in so many respoeis Gregory 
was far iu advance of his ago, ho was at once iubiuccre and 
profoundly superstitions. With more than Byv/antiuo hatred 
he detested human knowledge. Ilis oft-oxpressed belief that 
the end of tho world was at hand, was perpetually contradicted 
by his acts, which were ceaselessly directed to the foundation 

Ho ma- of a future Papal empire. Under him was sanctified that my- 

thologic Christianity destined to become the religion of Europe 
for many subsequent centuries, and which adopted tho adora- 
tion of the Virgin by images and pictures soon to adorn mag- 
nificent churches built to her glory ; the efficacy of the remains 
of martyrs and relics; stupendous miracles wrought at the 
shrines of saints ; the perpetual interventions of angels and 
devils in sublunary affairs ; the truth of legends far surpass- 
ing in romantic improbability the stories of Greek mythology; 
the localiisation of heaven a few miles above tho air ; and of 
hell in the bowels of the earth, with its portal in the crater of 
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Ilk' Hatred of Jjeanihig. 


Lipari. Gregory liimsclf was a sincere believer in miracloSj 
ghosts^ and the reRurrccfcioii of many ])orsoi)a from llic gravOj 
but wliOj alas 1 liacl brought no tidings of the secret wonders 
of that land of deepest shade, lie made these wild fancies 
the actuab the daily, the practical religion of Europe. ]hirti- irnimtiwi 
ci'pating in the ecclesiastical hatred of human learning, and 
insisting on the maxim that Ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion/^ he expelled from Rome all inatlicmatical studies, 
and burned the Palatine library founded by Augustus Cmsar. 

It was valuable for the many rare manuscripts it contained, 

He forbade the study of the classics, mutilated statues, and dc- classical 

* . . iiufcliors. 

stroyed temples. He hated the very relics of classical genius ; 
pursued with vindictive fanaticism the writings of Livy, 
against whom he was specially excited. Well has it been said 
that lie was as inveterate an enemy against learning as ever 
lived that no lucid ray ever beamed on his superstitious 
souL"’^ lie boasted that his own works were written without 


regard to the rules of ginunmar, and censured the crime of a 
priest who had taught that subject. It was his aim to substi- 
tute for the hcatbeu writings others which he thought less 
(laugevous to orthodoxy } and so well did ho succeed in root- 
ing out of Italy her illustrious pagan authors, that when one 
of his successors, Paul T,, scn(- to I*epui of Erauco what books 
ho could find/^ they wore an antiplional, a grammar, and the 
works of Dionysius the Arcopagitc.*’^ He was the very incar- 
nation of iho ’Byaantinc prinoiplc of ignorance. 

If thus the misfortunes that hud fallen on Italy had given 
her a base popnlation, whoso wants could only be met by a 
paganized religion, the more fortunate classes all over the em- 
inre had long been tending in the same direction. ‘Whoever 
will examine the progress of Christian society from the earlier 
ages, will find that there could be no other result than a re- 
pudiation of solid learning and an alliance with art. We have 
only to compare the poverty and plainness of the first disciples 
with the extravagance reached in a few generations. Cyprian 
complains of the covetousness, pride, luxury, and worldly- 
mindednoss of Christians, even of the clergy and confessors. 
Some made no scruple to contract matrimony with heathens. 
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Cornq)Lions oj Chr'hsiimHu. 


Clomont of Alexandria bitterly invriglia against Uio vices 
of an opnlcnt and luxurious Christian comnninityj — splendid 
dressesj gold and silver vossolsj rich banquets^ gilded litters 
and chariots^ and private baths. The ladies kept Indian birds, 
Median peacocks^ monkeys, and Maltese dogs, instead of 
maintaining widows and orphans j the meu had multitudes of 
slaves/^ The clipping three times at baptism, the tasting of 
honey and milk, the oblations for tlic dead, the signing of tlic 
cross on the forehead on putting on the clothes or the shoes, 
or lighting a candle, which Tcrtulliaii imputes to tradition 
without the authority of Scripture, foreshadowed a thousand 
pagan observances soon to be introduced. As time passed on, 
so far from the state of things improving, it became wmrse. 
Not only among the frivolous class, but even among historic 
personages, there was a hankering after the ceremonies of the 
departed creed, a lingering attachment to the old rites, and 
perhaps a religious indifference to the new. To the age of 
Justinian these remarks strikingly apply. Boethius was, at, 
the best, ordy a pagan philsopher ^ Triboiiian, tlie great law- 
yer, the author of the Justinian Code, was snspeoted of being 
an atheist. 


Episcopal 

apiondour 

and'vvickocl** 

nes«. 


In the East, the splendour of tho episcopal cstabliahmonU 
extorted admiration even from ilioso wlxo were familiar witlx 
the Imperial court. The well-ordered trains of attciulants and 
the magnificent banquets in the bishops^ palaces arc particu- 
larly praised. Extravagant views of tUc pre-eminent value of 
celibacy had long been held among the more devout, who con- 
ceded a reluctant admission even for marriage itself. 
praise the married state, but chiefly for this, that it provides 
virgins/^ had heexr the more than doubtful encomium of St. 
Jerome. Among the clergy, who under the force of this 
growing sentiment found it advisable to refrain from marriage, 
it had become customary, as we learn from the enactments and 
dexiunciations against the practice, to live with sub-intro- 
duced women, as they were called. These passed as sisters 
of the priests, the correctness of whose taste was often exem- 


plified by the remarkable beauty of their sinful partners. A 
law of Honorius put an end to this iniquity. The children 
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ai'iniug from tlicsc ahsooiatioiis do iio( appear (o luivo ocoaKioned 
any cxiraorcliiuuy scaudLil. At ^>cdclinga it was still the cus- rnffatiiams 
low to sing lywns to Yenua, Tlio cnltivatiou oi‘ wAisic at a 
very early period attracted the attention of many of the great 
ecclesiastics — Paul of Sainosata^ Ariiis^ Chrysostom. In the 
first congregations probably all the v^orshippers joined iu tbo 
hymns and psalmody. By degreeSj liOATCVcr, more skilful per- it aUios it- 
formers had been introduced; and the chorus of the Greek ' 

tragedy made available under the form of antiphon al singing. 

The Ambrosian chant was eventually exchanged for the noble 
Eoman chant of Gregory the Great; which has been truly 
characterized as the foundation of all that is grand and elevated 
in modern music. 

With the devastation that Italy had suffered the Latin 

• • ‘-ri T'. -1- IT 

language was becoraiiig extinct. But Poraan literature had 
never boon converted to Christianity. Of tlic best writers 
among the PatherS; not one was a Korn an j all were provin- 
cials. The literary basis was the Hebrew Sciipiuros and tlio 
New Testament; the poetical imagery being, for the most part, 
horrowed from the prophets. In historical compositions thoro 
was a want of fair dealing and trnfclifulness to us almost in- 
credible; thus Eusebius naively avows that iu his Instoiy lie 
shall omit whatever might tend to the discredit of the Church, 
and magnify whatever might conduce to her glory. The same 
principle was carried out in niimbeiiesa legends, many of them 
deliberate forgeries, tho amazing credulity of the times yield- 
ing to them full credit, no matter how they might outrage 
common sense. But what else was to be expected of genera- 
tions that could believe that the tracks of Pharaolf s chariot- 
wheels were still impressed on the sands of the Hod Sea, and 
could not be obliterated either by the winds or the waves ? 

He who ventured to offend the public taste for these idle fables 
brought down upon himself the wrath of society, and bore the 
brand of an infidel. In the interpretation of tho Scriptures, 
and, indeed, in all commentaries on authors of repute, there 
were a constant indulgence in fanciful mystiiication and the 
detection of concealed meanings, in the extracting of which 
an amusing degree of ingenuity and industry was often shown ; 



3^0 Art TyjHiH of the Saviour 

Imfc these hermeneutical writings^ as well as tlic polemical, are 

tedious beyond endurance , of the latter, the energy of their 

Tindictivc violence is not sufficient to redeem tlicnn 

Ptimtmg fphQ relation of the Church to the sister-arts, painting and 
mul scviip- 111 rt.,.T 1 t , 

lure. sculpture, was douhtless fairly indicated at a aubaeqncnt ti\ne 

by the second Council of Nicpea, a.d. 787 ; their superstitious 
use had been resumed. Sculpture has, however, never for- 
gotten the preference that was shown to her sister. To this 
day she is a pagan, emulating therein the example of the no- 
blest of the sciences, Astronomy, who bears in mind the great 
insults she has received from the Church, and tolerates the 
name of no saint in the visible heavens; the new worlds she 
discovers are dedicated to Uranus, or Neptune, or other Olym- 
pian divinities. Among the ecclesiastics there had always 
lieen many, occasionally some of eminence, who set their faces 
against the connection of worship with art; thus Tertullian of 
old had manifested his displeasure against Hermogcncs on 
account of the two deadly sins into which he had fallen, paiut- 
iug and marriage ; but Gnostic Christianity had approved, as 
Itonian Christianity was now to approve, of tlicir uuiom To 
the Gnostics we owe the earliest examples of our saored 
images. The countenance of our Saviour, along with ihoso of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, appears on some of their engraved 
gems and seals. Among the earlier leathers— JuvSlin Martyr 
and Tertullian — there was the impression that the personal 
appearance of our Lord was ungainly ; that ho was short of 
stature ; and, at a later period Cyril says, mean of aspect 
Adopts a even beyond the ordinary race of But these nnsuit- 

cteFpf able delineationa -were generally corrected in the fourth cen- 
SaviouT, being then recognized that God could xmt dwell in a 

humhle form or low stature. The model eventually received 
was perhaps that described in the spurious epistle of Lentulua 
to the Roman senate ; He was a man of tall and well-pro- 
portioned form ; his countenance severe and impressive, so as 
to move the beholders at once with love and awe. His hair 
was of an amber colour, reaching to his ears, with no radia- 
tion, and standing np from his ears clustering and bright, and 
flowing down over his shoulders, parted on the top according 
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to Llio faeihion of the Nazaroiioa. I1ic l)ro\v Infix rnul opon; 
the eomphixioii clear, with a delicate tinge of red ; the aspect 
fvank and ideating ; the i\oac and n^ontli finely forn\Gd j the 
heard thick, parted, and of tlie colour of the hair; the eyes 
blue, and exceedingly bright.”'’ Subsequently the oval coxiu- 
tenance assumed axx air of melancholy, which, though emi- 
nently suggestive, can liardly be considered as tlio type of 
manly beauty. At first the cross was witliout any adornment; 
it next had a lamb at the foot ; and eventually became the 
crucifix, sanctified with the form of the dying Saviour. Of 
the Virgin Mary, destined in later times to furnish so many 
transcendently beautiful types of female loveliness, the ear- 
liest representations are veiled. The Egyptian sculptors had 
thus depicted Isis ; the first form of the Virgin and child was 
the counterpart of Isis and Horns. St. Augustine says her 
countenance was unknown ; there appears, however, to have 
been a very early Christian tradition that in complexion she 
was a brunette. Adventurous artists by degrees removed the 
veil, and next to tbe mere countenance added a full-grown 
figure like that of a dignified Romiin matron; then grouped 
her with the divine child, the wise men, and other suggestions 
of Scripture. 

While thus the Papacy was preparing for an allianco with ponRoluia- 
art, it (lid not forgot to avail itself of tl\e vast advantages pnipow" 
witliin its roach by interfering in domestic life, — an inter- 
fcrcuce which the social demoralization of the time more than 
ever permitted, A prodigious step in power was made by as- 
suming the cognizance of marriage, and the determination of 
the numberless questions connected with it. Once having 
discovered the influence thus gained, the Papacy never surren- 
dered it again; some of the most important events in later 
history have been determined by its action in this matter. 

Perhaps even a greater power accrued from its assumption of 
the cognizance of wills, and of questions respecting the testa- 
mentary disposal of property. Though in many respects, ab 
the time we are now considering, the Papacy had separafed 
itself from morality, had become united to monachism, and 
was preparing for a future alliance with political influences 
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Papal Tniokraace.. 


and railitavy powov ; tlu)ns,h its iiulip;naUon and oousuacs were 
loss against personal wiclccdiu^ss than licrosy of opinion, to- 
ward Avliicli it was iucKoral)lo and remorse] (\S8;, a good eflecit 
arose from these assumptions t^pou clomcsiio life, particmhirly 
as regards the olcvatiou of tlio female sox* TJic power thus 
arising was reinforced by a continually -increasing rigour in 
the application of penitential piuiisliirienis. As in the coiivho 
of years the intellectual basis on wliioh tliat po\Yer rested be- 
came more doubtful, and therefore more open to attack, the 
Boman Papacy became more sensitive and more exacting. Pushed on 
tiuopomor- by the influence of the lower population, it fell into the depths 
phizefi, anthropomorphism, asserting for the Virgin and the saints 
such attributes as omniscience, omnipresence, omnipotence. 
Everywhere present, they could always listen to prayer, and, 
if necessary, control or arrest the course of Nature. As it 
eouung^iu- was Certain that such doctrines must in the end be overthrowm, 
the inevitable day was put off by an instant and vindictive 
rcpi-ession of any want of conformity. Despotism in tlio state 
and despotism in the Church were upheld by despotism over 
thought. 

Prom the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, and his orga- 
nisation of the ideas of his age, tlio paganization of religion 
in Italy and its alliance with art, I have now to turjv to tho 
second topic to wliicli tins Chapter is devoted, — the relations 
assumed by the Papacy with the kings of Pranco, by whieli 
the work of Gregory was consolidated and upheld, and dif- 
fused all over Europe. 

The armies of the Saracens had wrested from Christendom 
theAi-abian the western, southern, and eastern countries of the Mediterra- 
nean ; their fleets dominated in that sea. Ecclesiastical policy 
had undergone a revolution. Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, had disappeared from the Christian system; their 
bishops had passed away. Alone of the great episcopal seats, 
Constantinople and Home were left. To all human appear- 
ance, their fall seemed to be only a question of time. 

The dispxitea of the Bishop of Home with his African and 
Asiatic rivals had thus come to an untimely end. With them 
nothing more remained to be done ; his communications with 
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Indopendenco of the Papncij, 

ilic cnipcM’ov r\(: (’ovistaniinoplo wore iit ll\o bullcraiicc of U\o 
Mol I am mod ail iiuvioa* The iniporiul power was paralysed. 

The Pojic Avas Ibrccd by events into isolation ; he converted it 
into iiidcpoiulciucc, 

Bui independence ! how was it to be asserted and nuLinUiiucd ? 

In Italy itself the Lombards seemed to be firmly seated, bnfc 
they were Ariaii heretics. Their presence and power were iu- 
oompatible ‘with his. Already^ in a political sense, he Avas at 
their mercy. 

One movement alone Avaa open to him; and, whether he 
rightly understood his position or not, the stress of events forced 
liiin to take it. It was an alliance with the Franks, Avho had 
successfully resisted the Mohammedan power, and Avho were 
orthodox, 

An ambitious Prank officer had resolved to deprive his sove- Confiitums 
reign of the crown if the Pope would sanctify the deed. They mu-o ynih 
came to an understauding. The usurpation was consummated 
by fclie one and consecrated by the other. It Avas then the 
interact of the iutvasivc line of niouarcUs to magnify their 
Italian confodcratc. In the spread of Bouuui principles lay 
the consolidation of the now Frankisli poAvov. It bocanio 
desirable to compel the ignorant German tribes to acknow- 
ledge in the Pope the vicegerent of God, even though the 
sword must be applied to tlicai for that purpose for thirty 
years, 

The Pope rcYoUcd against his ByKantine sovereign on the 
question of images; but that was a fictitious issue, lie did 
not revolt against his new ally, Avho fell into the same heresy, 
lie broke aAvay from a Aveak uud cruel master, and attached 
himself on terms of equality to a confederate, But from the 
first his eventual ascendency was assured. The representative 
of a system that is immortal must finally gain supremacy over 
individuals and families, who must die. 

Though we cannot undervalue the labours of the monks, riioconvor* 
wlio had already nommally brought many portions of Europe Euiope, 
to Christianity, the passage of the centre of the Continent to 
its age of faith was, in an enlarged political sense, the true 
issue of the empire of the Franks. The fiat of Charlemagne 
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put a stamp upon it whloh it brni’s fco this (la,y. ITo oonvorlod 
an ceclcsiasUcal lie Lion into a poliliea) laeL. 

To nurhM'&taiid this important (ivoiil, it is nooessaiy ho do- 
scribcj ]&tj the psychical state of Coutvul Europe j lOnd, ilio 
posiliou of the poniilf and his compact with the Franks, It is 
also necessary to determine the actual religious value of the 
system he represents, and this is best clone through, 3rd, tlio 
biography of the Popes. 

1st. As with the Arabs, so with the barharla\is of Europe. 
They pass from their age of credulity to their ago of faith 
without dwelling long in the iuterinediato state of inquiry. 
An age of inquiry implies self- investigation, and the absence 
of an authoritative teacher. But the Arabs had had the Ncs- 
torians and the Je-ws, and to the Gormans the lessons of the 
monks were impressively demonstrated by the eouviiiciug ar- 
gument of the sword of Charlemagne. 

The military invasions of the south by the barbarians were 
retaliated by missionary invasions of the north. The aim of 
the former was to conquer, that of their antagoiiista to eouvcrl, 
if antagonists those can be called who souglit to turn them from 
their evil ways. Tbc monk pcneiratcjd through their most 
gloomy forests unarnacd and (lefeucolcss j lie found his way 
alone to tlicir fortresses. Noiliing touches the heart of a .sa« 
innucncoor vage so profoundly as the greatness of silent courage. Among 
the captives taken from the south in war wore often liigh«l)orii 
women of great beauty and purity of mind, and sometimes 
even bishops, who, true to their religious principles, did not 
fail to exert a happy and a holy influence on the tribes among* 
Conyersinn whom thcit lot was Cast, Oiie after another the various na- 

of JiiUroi)o, 

lions submitted: the Vandals and Gepidm, in the fourth cen- 
tury; the Goths, somewhat earlier; the Franks, at the end of 
the flfth ; the Aleinanui and Lombards, at tile beginning of the 
sixth ; the Bavarians, Hessians, and Thuringians, in the seventh 
and eighth. Of these, all embraced the Ariau form except the 
Pranks, who were converted by the Catholic clergy. In truth, 
however, these nations were only Christianized upon the sur- 
face, their conversion being indicated by little more than their 
making the sign of the cross. In all these movements women 
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ONOivitiod (111 (‘\hM()r(linavy iuduciuM' : llnu^, (jlDlilda, tlic (•Inocu 
of the Franks, l)i‘on;>lii over to the Jaiih her hualjiuul (Jlovis. 
Jlcrtha, Iho (^ncoi\ of Kent, and Giscdla, the Q,iiefn of Llun- 
j»avy, led iho way in Ihciv vc‘s[ieetivc countries; juul uiulev si- 
nhlav inHiu'noos were coiivevted the l)nkc of Poland nud the 
C? 5 ai’ Jarislaiia. To woiucu Urns Jiluropc is greatly indcbteclj 
tlioiigh the forms of rollgion «at the first were noLhing nioro 
than the creed and the LorePs prayer. It has been truly said 
that for these conversions three conditions were necessary, — 
a devout female of the court, a national calamity, and a monk. 
As to the people, they seem to have folio ^Ycd the example of 
their rulers in blind subserviency, altogether careless as to 
what the required faith miglit be. The conversion of the ruler 
is naively taken hy historians as the con vers ion of the whole 
people. As might be expected, a faitli so lightly assumed at 
the will or whim of the sovereign was often as lightly cast 
aside; thus, the Swedes, Bohemians, and Hungarians rcla]>sed 
into idolatry. 

Among snoh apostaHics it is interesting fo recall that of the 
inhabitants of Britain, to whom Christianity was first intro- 
dnecd by Ihe Homan legions, and who might boast, In Constau- 
lino the Great and his mother Uelcua, if they wore really na- 
tives of that country, that tiicy had exoreUed no litilo iidlueuec 
on the religion of the world, The inography of Pelagius shows 
with what aoutonoss theological doctrines were considered in 
tlioso remote regions; l)iU, after the docliao of Homan aHiiirs, 
this promising stale of things was destroyed, and the clergy 
driven by the pagan invaders to tlic inaccessible parts of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The sight of some English children ex- 
posed for sale in the slave-market at Homo suggested to Gre- 
gory the Gi’cat the attempt of reconverting the island. On his 
assuming the pontificate, lie commissioned the monk Augus- 
tine for that purpose ; and after the usual exertion of female in- 
flncnoc in the court of King Ethelbert, by Bertha, his Frankish 
princess, and the usual vicissitudes of backsliding, the faith 
gradually won its way throughout the whole country. A little 
opposition occurred on tlie part of the ancient clergy, who re- 
tained in their fastnesses the traditions of the old times, par- 
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ticalarly in regard lo Easier, Bui tliiy at length disappeared j 
an intercourso sprang up wiili and it bceauio eonunou 

for Uie clergy and wealLliy nobles lo visit iliat oily. 

Displaying the same noble quality vvbieb in our own times 
cbaractcrizcs it^ Britlxli Cliriatianity did not fail to exert a 
proselytizing spirit. As at the end of tlic sixth century, Co- 
lumban, an Irish monk of Bauebor, Iiaci gone fortli as a mis- 
sionary, passing tliroiigli Franco, Switzerland, and beyond the 
confines of the ancient Roman empire, so about a century later 
Boniface, an Englislunan of Devonshire, repaired to Germany, 
under a recommendation from the Pope and Charles Martel, 
and laboured among the Hessians and Saxons, cutting down 
their sacred oaks, overturniug their altars, erecting churches, 
founding bishoprics, and gaining at last, from the hands of the 
savages, the crown of martyrdom. In the athuity of their 
language to those of the countries to wdiich they went, these 
nnssionarics from the West found a very great advantage. 

It is the glory of Pope Fonnosus, the same whose body 
underwent a posthumous trial, to have convcrLcd the Bulga- 
rians, a people who came from the banka of the Volga. The 
fact that tins event was brought about by a picture roprc'soui- 
ing the judgment-day shows on what trilling oirciunslaucos 
these successes turned, The Slavians were convovied by Greek 
missionaries, and for them the monk Cyril invented an alpha- 
het, as Ulphilas had done for the Goths, The predatory Nor- 
mans, who plundered the churches in their forays, embraced 
Christianity on scitliug in Normandy, as the Goths, iu like 
circumstances, had elsewhere clone. The Scandinavians were 
converted by St. Anschar. 

Thus, partly by the preaching of missionaries, partly by the 
example of monks, partly by the influence of females, partly 
by the sword of the Frankish sovereigns, partly by the great 
name of Rome, Europe was at last nominally converted. The 
so-called religious wars of Charlemagne, which lasted for more 
than thirty years, and which were attended by the atrocities 
always incident to such undertakings, were doubtless as ranclij 
so far as he was concerned, of a political as of a theological 
nature, They were the embodiment of the understanding that 
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had been made with llouic by Popiii. Cbarlcinaj^'uc elcarly 
cauii)rclicudcd tlio posUion and luiictions of the Church; he 
licvor snilbiHjd it to iuirucle unduly on tho stale, llogardiug 
it as furnishing a bond for uniting not only the various nations 
and tribes of liis empire, but even fanhlies and individuals to- 
gethevj he ever extended to it a wise and liberal protection. 

Ilis mental condition prevented him from applying its doc- 
trines to the regulation of his own life, which was ofteti bleiii- 
ished by ads of violence and immorality. From the point of 
view he ocenpied, he doubtless was led to tlie conclusion tliat 
the maxims of religion are intended for the edification and 
comfort of those who occupy a humbler splierCj and tliat for a 
prince it is only necessary to maintain appropriate political re- 
lations with tlie Church. To him baptism was the sigUj not 
of salvation, hut of the subjugation of people; and the founda- 
tion of churches and monasteries, the institution of bishoprics, 
and increase of the clergy, a more trustworthy means of govern- 
ment than niilllary establishments. A priest must necessarily 
lean on him for support, a lientonant might revolt. 

If thus Euro)) 0 , 1)y its conversion, received from Romo an 
immense benefit, it repaid the obligiitiou at last by infusing vonod Ku*' 
into Latin Christiauity what was sadly needed — a lugherraoral 
tone. Earnestness is the attribute of savage life. That di- 
vorce between morality and faith which the southern nations 
had cxpeiienccd was not possible among these converts. Kj 
by comuuunoatiug many of their barbarous and pagan concep- 
tions to tho Latin faith, they gave it a tendency to devolopc 
itself in an idolatrous form, their influence was not one of un- 
mitigated evil, for wliilo they lowered the standard of public 
belief, they elevated that of private life. In truth, tho cou- 
tamination they imparted is often overrated. The infusion of 
paganism into religion was far more due to the people of the 
classical countries. The inhabitants of Italy and Greece were 
never really alienated from the idolatries of the old times. At 
the best, they were only Christianized on the surfaco. With 
many other mythological practices, they forced image- worship 
on the clergy. But Charlemagne, who in this respect may be 
looked upon as a true ropi’oscutativo of Frankish and German 
sentiincut, totally disaimrovcd of that idohnw 
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Thoconspl- Siud. From tins co7\sitleration of tho psyoliical revolution 
Papacy and that had occiuTcd in Central Europe, I in the next place turn 
tiio iiauks. the itivestigadon of the posiilou of the Papacy and its com- 
pact ^vith the Franks. 

Scarcely had the Avahs consolidated their conquest of Africa 
when they passed into Spain, and quickly, as will be related in 
a sxAhseqiieut chapter, subjugating that country, prepared to 
overwhelm Europe. It was their aruhition and their threat 
to preach the unity of God i\\ Rome. They reached the 
centre of France, hut were beaten in tlio great battle of Tours 
by Charles Martel, the Duke of the Franks, a.d. 732. That 
battle fixed the religious destiny of Europe. The Saracens 
did not, however, give up their attempt. 'Ihrcc years aftcr- 
Avarcl they returned into Provence, and Charles was himself 
repulsed. But by this time their power had expanded too ex- 
tensively for consolidation. It was already giving unmistak- 
able tokens of decomposition. Scarcely, iucleccl, had Musa, 
the conqueror of Spain, succeeded in liis expedition, when ho 
was arrested at the head of his army and ordered to give an 
account of his doings at Damascus, It was the occiuToncc 
of such disputes among the Saracens iu Spain that constituted 
the true chock to their conquest of France. Charles Martel 
had permitted Gliilperic II. and Thierry IV. to retain the title 
of King; but his foresight of approaching events seems to 
be indicated by the oirciiinstauce that after the deatli of the 
delations oejatter he abstained from appointing any successor. He died 

Charle*! , . Y i i t m . 

Kavn^i to A.D, 471, leaving a memory detested by the Church of his own 
thcciimoh. account of his having been obliged to appropriate 

from its property sufficient for the payment of his army. Ho 
had taken a tithe from the revenues of the churches and con- 
vents for that purpose. The ignorant clergy, alive only to 
their present temporal interests, and not appreciating the great 
salvation he had wrought out for them, could never forgive 
him. Their inconceivable greed could not bear to be taxed 
even in its own defence. “ It is because Prince Chari csY says 
the Council of Kiersi to one of his descendants, was the first 
of all the kings and princes of the Franks who separated and 
dismembered the goods of the Church, it is for that sole cause 
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iliai he is elernally damiicch Wc know, iiiclced^ that St. Eiicho- 
rius^ Bishop of Oi’lcans^ bciug^ in prayer^ ^Yas carried up into 
the world of spirits^ and that among tlie things which the Lord 
sliowed to him; he helicld Cliarles tormented in the lowest 
deptlis of hell. The angel who conducted him; being interro- 
gated on this matter; answered him that; in the judgment to 
eomC; the soul and body of him wlio has taken or who has 
divided the goods of the Churcli; shall be delivered over; even 
before tbc end of the ^Yorld; to eternal torments by the sen- 
tence of the saintS; who shall sit together with the Lord to 
judge him. This act of sacrilege shall add to his own sins the 
accuTniilatcd sins of all tliose who thouglit that they had pur- 
chased their redemption by giving for the love of God their 
goods to holy placcS; to the lights of divine worsliip; and to 
the alms of the servants of Christ.” This amusing hut in- 
structive quotation strikingly shows liow quickly the semibar- 
harian Prankish clergy had caught the methods of Home iu 
the defence of temporal possessions. 

Pepin; the son of Charles Martel; introduces us to an epoch 
and a policy resembling iu many respects that of Constantine 
the Great; for he saw that by an alliance with the Church 
it would he possible for him to displace his sovereign and at- 
tain to kingly power. A thorougli understanding was entered 
upon between Pepin and the Pope. Each had his needs. One fch/poixj. 
wanted the crown of PrancO; the other lihcration from Cou- 
stantinoplc and the Lombards. Pepin commenced by enrich- 
ing the clergy with immense giftS; and assigning to the bi- 
shops seats in the assembly of the nation. In thus consolida- 
ting ecclesiastical power he occasioned a great social revolution; 
as was manifested by the introduction of Lhe Latin and the 
disuse of the Frankie on those occasions; and by the transmu- 
ting of military reviews into theological assemblies. Mean- 
time the Pope Zachary; on his part; made ready to accomplish 
his engagement; the clmplain of Pepin being the intermedium 
of negotiation. On the demand being formally made; the 
Pope decided that should he king who really possessed the 
royal power Hereupon; iu Mavcli; A,n,752; Pepin caused 
himself to be raised by his soldiers on a buckler and pro- 
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claimed king of the Pranks* To give solcmnitj^- to the cvciitj he 
was anointed hy tlic bishops with oil. The deposed king, Chil- 
cleric, was shut up in tlie conmit of St. Omer. Next year, 
Pope Stephen 11., driven to extrernity, applied to Pepin for 
assistance against the Lombards. It was during these trans- 
actions that he fell upon the device of enforcing his demand 
by a letter which he feigned to have been written by St. Peter 
Its I’esulta. to the Prauks. And now visiting Prance, the Pope, as an ear- 
nest of his friendship and as the token of his completion of 
the contract, in the monastery of St. Denis, placed with his 
own hands the diadem on PcpiiPs brow, and anointed him, his 
wife, and children, with ^Hhe holy oil/’ thereby reviving the 
Jewish system of creating kings by anointment, and imparting 
to his confederate a divine right.” Pepin now finally do- 
fcated the Lombards, and assigned a part of the conquered 
territory to the Pope. Thus, by a successful soldier, two im- 
portant events had been accomplished, — a revolution in Prance, 
attended hy a change of dynasty, and a revolution in Chris- 
tendom; the Bishop of Borne had become a temporal sove- 
reign* To the hilt of the sw^ord of Prance the keys of SL 
Peter were henceforth so firmly bound that, though there have 
been great kings and conquerors and statesmen who have 
wielded that sword, not one to this day has been able, though 
many have desired, to wrench the cncninbranco away, 
of Ch& Charlemagne, on succeeding liis father Pepin, thoroughly 
magiiG. developed his policy. At the urgent entreaty of Pope Stephen 
III, he entered Italy, subjugated the Lombards, and united 
the crown of Lombardy to that of Prance. Upon the pagan 
Saxons buniiug the church of Deventer, he comnaenced a war 
with them which lasted thirty -three years, and ended in their 
compulsory Christianization, As the circle of his power ex- 
tended, he everywhere founded churches and established bi- 
shoprics, enriching them with territorial possessions. To the 
petty sovereigns, ‘as they successively succumbed, ho permitted 
the title of Counts. True to his own and his father^ a mider- 
standing with the Pope, he invariably insisted on baptism as 
the sign of submission, punishing with appalling barbarity any 
resistance, as on the occasion of the revolt, 78'^, when, in 
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cold bloodj he beheaded in one day 4500 persons at Vcrcleu. 

Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that 
clerical influence extended so fast ; yetj rapid as was its do- 
vclopement, the power of Charlemagne was more so. 

In the church of St. Peter at Rome, on Christmas Day, A.n. ia ^ 
800, Pope Leo III., after the celebration of the lioly mysto- 'Emperor of 
rics, suddenly placed on the head of Charlemagne a diadem, 
amid the acclamations of the people, ^'Long life and victory 
to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by God, the 
great and pacific Emperor of the Romans His Lead and 
body were anointed with the holy oil, and after the example 
of the C^esavs, the pontiff himself saluted or adored him. In 
the coronation-oath Charlemagne promised to maintain the 
privileges of the Church. 

The noble title of ^‘Emperor of the West’^ was not inap- Atidcanbs 
pvopriate, for Charlemagne ruled in Franco, Spain, Italy, Ger- pact mth 
many, Hungary. An inferior dignity would not have been 
equal to bis deserts. Ilis princely munificence to St. Peter 
was worlliy of the great occasion, and even in his minor acts 
he exhibited a just appreciation of his obligations to the apos- 
tle, He proceeded to make in his dominion such changes in 
the Church organization as the Italian policy required, sab- 
Btituting, for instance, the Gregorian for the Ambrosian chant, 
and, wherever his priests resisted, took from them by force 
their antiphonariea ; and, as an example to insiibordinates, at 
the request of tho Pope burnt some of the singers along with 
their books. 

Tlic rapid growth of the power of Chavlemagne, his over- P® dedinoa 

, . imagG-\voi> 

shadowing pre-eminence, and the subordinate position of the sHp, 
Pope, who had really become his Italian lieutenant, are stri- 
kingly manifested by the event of image-worship in the West. 

On this, as we shall in another chapter see, the Popes had re- 
volted from their iconoclastic sovereigns of Constantinople, 

The second Council of Nicoea had authorized image-worship, 
but the good sense of Charlemagne was superior to such ido- 
latry. He openly exprcshcd his disapproval, and even dictated 
a work against it — the (Carolinian books. The Pope was there- 
fore placed in a singular dilemma, for not only had image- 
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M'orsliip been restored at Coustaniinople^ anti the original 
cause of the dispute removed^ but tlie new protector^ Clmrlc- 
raagne, had himself embraced icoiioclasm. Ilowcyer, it was 
not without reason that the Pope at this time avoided the dis- 
cussioUj for a profitable sale of bones and relies^ said to be 
those of saints^ but in reality obtained from tlic catacombs of 
Romej had arisen. To the barbarian people of the north these 
gloomy objects proved more acceptable than images of wood, 
and the traffic, though contemptible, was more honourable 
than the slave-trade in vassals and peasant children which had 
been carried on Avith Jews and ]\Iohammedans. Like all the 
great statesmen of antiquity, who were unable to comprehend 
tlie possibility of a highly civilized society without tlie exist- 
ence of slavery, Chavlemagne accepted that unfortunate con- 
dition as a political necessity, and attempted to draw from it 
as much benefit as it was capable of yielding to the state. 
From certain classes of slaves he appointed, by a system of ap- 
prenticeship, those who should be devoted to the meclianical 
arts and to trade. It was, however, slavery and rvarfarc which, 
during his own life, by making the possession of property 
among small proprietors an absolute disadvantage, prepared 
the way for that rapid dissolution of his empire so quickly oc- 
curring after his death. 

Yet, though Charlemagne tlms accepted the existence of sla- 
very as a necessary political evil, the evidences are not Avant- 
irigthat he was desirous to cheek its abuses wherever he could. 
AY hen the Italian dukes accused Pope Adrian of selling his 
vassals as slaves to the Saracens, Charlemagne made inquiry 
into the matter, and, finding that transactions of the kind had 
occurred in the port of Civita Vecchia, though he did not choose 
to have so infamous a scandal made public, he ever afteinvard 
AAdthdrcAT his countenance from that Pope, At that time a 
Axry extensive child slave-trade was carried on Avith the Sara- 
cens through the medium of the Jcays, ecclesiastics as well as 
barons selling the children of their serfs. 

Though he never succeeded in learning how to write, no one 
bettor than Charlemagne appreciated the value of knowledge. 
He laboured assiduously foi- the elevation and cnlightenmenL of 
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liis people. Ho collected togetlicr learned men ; ordered his impi-ovr- 
clergy to turn their attention to letters j established schools 
of religions innsic 3 built noble palaces^ cli\u’cbcs_, bridges ; 
transferred j for the adoi’nment of his capital Aix-la-Chapcllc, 
statues from Italy; organized the professions and trades of 
his cities, and gave to his to^Yns a police. Well might he be 
solicitous that his clergy should not only become more devout^ 
but more learned. Very few ^ of them knew how to read, 
scarcely any to write. Of the first half of the eighth century, 
a period of great interest, since it includes the invasion of 
France by the Saracens, and their expulsion, there is noLhiug 
more than the most meagre annals ; the clergy understood 
much better the use of the sword than that of the pen. The 
schools of Cliarlemagne proved a failure, not through any 
fault of his, but because the age had no demand for learn- 
ing, and tlie Roman pontiffs and their clergy, as far as they 
troubled themselves with any opinion about the matter, thought 
that knowledge was of more harm than good. 

The private life of Charlemagne was stained with great im- 
moralities and crimes, He indulged in a polygamy scarcely magne, 
inferior to that of the khalifs, solacing himself with not less 
than nine wives and many concubines. He sought to increase 
the circle of the former — or perhaps it should be said, consi- 
dering tlio greatness of his statesmanship, to unite the East- 
ern and Western empires together — by a marriage with the 
Em])res 8 Irene. This was that Irene who put out the eyes 
of her own son in the x^orphyry chamber at Constantinople. 

His fame extended into Asia. The Klialif Haroun-al-Ra- 
schid, A.n. 801, sent him from Bagdad the keys of our Sa- tho Sam- 
viour’s sepulchre as a mark of esteem from the Commander 
of the Paitliful to the greatest of Christian kings. However, 
there was doubtless as much policy as esteem in this, for the 
Asiatic khalifs perceived the advantage of a good understand, 
ing with the power that could control the emirs of Spain. 

Always bearing in raind his engagement with the Papacy, that 
Roman Christianity should be enforced upon Europe wher- 
ever his influence could reach, he remorselessly carried into 
cxecLifciou the penalty of death that he had awarded to the 
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crimes ofj 1 ; refusing baptism ; 2 ^ false pretence of baptism 3 
3 , relapse to idolatry; 4^ the mui’cler of a priest or bisliop; 6 , 
human sacrifice ; 6 ^ eating* meat in Lent, To tlie pagan Ger- 
man his sword was a grim but a convincing missionary. To 
the last he observed a savage fidelity to his bond. He died 
A.n. 814. 

Such was the compact that had been established between 
the Church and the State. As might be expected^ the suc- 
ceeding transactions exhibit an alternate preponderance of one 
and of the other, and the degradation of both in the end. 
Scarcely was Charlemagne dead ere the imbecile character 
of his son and successor, Louis the Pious, gave the Church 
her opportunity. By the expulsion of his father^ s numerous 
concubines and mistresses, the scandals of the palace were 
revealed. I have not the opportunity to relate in detail how 
this monarcli disgracefully humiliated hiinself before the 
Chnrch; how, under his weak government, the slave-trade 
greatly increased; how every shore, and indeed every coun- 
try that could be reached through a navigable river, \vas open 
to the ravages of pirates, the Northmen extending their ma- 
raudings even to the capture of great cities ; how, in strong 
contrast with the social decomposition into which Europe W'as 
falling, Spain, under her Mohammedan rulers, was becoming 
inch, populous, and great j how, on the east, the IIuus and 
Avars, ceasing their ravages, accepted Christianity, and, un- 
der their diversity of interests, the nations that bad been 
bound together by Charlemagne separated into two divisions 
— French and German — and civil wars hetAveen them en- 
sued; how, through the folly of the clergy, who vainly looked 
for protection from relics instead of the SAvord, the Saracens 
ranged uncontrolled all over the south, and came within a 
hair^s-breadtli of capturing Pome itself; how Franco, at this 
time, had literally become a theocracy, the clergy absorbing 
everything that Avas worth having; how the Pope, trembling 
at home, nevertheless nmintaiued an external poAA^er by inter- 
fering with domestic life, as in the quarrel with King Lo- 
thaire II. and hia wife ; how Italy, France, and Germany be- 
came, as Africa and Syria had once been, full of miracles ; 
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how, through thcf^c moaus the Church getting the nclvautago, 
John VII I. tlionght it expedient to assert his right of* dispos- 
ing of the iraperitil crown in the case of Charles the Buld (tlic 
imperial supremacy that Charlemagne had obtained in reality 
implied the eventual supremacy of the Pope) ; how an oppoi*- 
tuuity occuYving for reconstructing the empire of the West 
under Charles the Fat was thwarted by the imbecility of that 
sovereign, an imhecility so great that his nobles were obliged 
to depose him ; how, thereupon, a number of new kingdoms 
arose, and Europe fell, by an inevitable necessity, into a poli- 
tical chaos ; how, since there was thus no protecting govern- 
ment, each great landowner had to protect himself, and the 
rightfulness of private Avar became recognized \ hoAV, through 
this evil state, the strange consequence ensued of a great in- 
crease in the population, it becoming the interest of every 
lord to raise as many peasants as he could, offering his lands 
on personal service, the value of an estate being determined 
by the number of retainers it could furnish, and hence arose 
the feudal system; how the monarchical principle, once again 
getting the superiority, asserted its power in Germany in 
Henry the Fowler and his descendants, the three Othos; hoAv, 
by these great inonarelis, the subjection of Italy was accom- 
plished, and the morality of the German clergy vindicated by 
tlieir attempts at the reformation of the Papacy, which fell to 
the last degree of degradation, becoming, in the end, an ap- 
panage of the Counts of Tusculum, and, shameful to ho said^ 
in some instances given by prostitutes to their paramours or 
illegitimates, in some, to mere boys of precociously dissolute 
life; before long, a.d. 1014, it was actually to be sold for 
money. We have now approached the close of a thousand 
years from the birth of Christ ; the evil union of the Church 
and State, their rivalries, their intrigues, their quarrels, had 
produced an inevitable result, doing the same in the West that 
they had done in the East, — disorganizing the political system, 
and ending in a universal social demoralization. The absorp- 
tion of small properties into large estates steadily increased 
the number of slaves; where there had once been many free 
families, there was now found only a rich man. Even of this 
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class the niinibor cliiiiiiiisliccl the same process of absorption, 
until tliero were sparsely scattered lierc and there abbots and 
counts 'vvith enormous estates worked by licrda of slaves^ whose 
numbers, since sometimes one man possessed more than 20,000 
of them, might deceive us, if we did not consider the vast 
surface over which they were spread. Examined in that way, 
the west of Europe proves to have been covered with forests, 
here and there dotted with a convent or a town. From those 
countries, once full of the splendid evidences of Roman civili- 
zation, mankind was fast disappearing. There was no politi- 
cal cause, until at a later time, when the feudal system was 
developed, for calling men into existence. 'Whenever there 
was a partial peace, there was no occasion for the multiplica- 
tion of men beyond the intention of extracting from them the 
largest possible revenue, a condition implying their destruc- 
tion. Soon even the necessity for legislation ceased ; events 
were loft to take their own course* Through the influence of 
the monks the military spirit declined ; a vile feticliiam of fac- 
titious relics, which were working miracles in all directions, 
constituted the individual piety. W lioevcr died without be- 
queathing a part of his property to the Church, died without 
confession and the sacraments, and forfeited ChrisLian bu- 
rial* Trial by battle, and the ordeals of fire and boiling water, 
determined innocence or guilt in those accused of crimes. 
Between places at no great distance apart intercommunica- 
tion ceased, or, at most} was carried on as in the times of the 
Trojan War, by the pedlar travelling with his packs. 

In these deplorable days there was abundant reason to adopt 
the popular expectation that the cud of all things w^as at hand, 
and that a.d* 1000 would witness the destruction of the world. 
Society was dissolving, the human race was disappearing, and 
with difficulty the melancholy ruins of ancient civilization 
could be traced. Such was the issue of the second attempt at 
the union of political and ecclesiastical powder. In a former 
Chapter we saw what it Iiacl been in the East, now we liave 
found what it was in the West. Inaugurated in selfishness, it 
strengthens itself by violence,^ is perpetuated by ignorance, 
and yields, as its iaeyitable result, social ruin* 
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And U’liilc tliinj^s wore lima going to wreck in I lie State, it 
was no better in the Chuvcln The ill-oincncd union between 
them was bearing its only possible fruit, disgrace to both, — a 
solemn wainiug to all future ages. 

Srd. This brings me to tlie third and remaining topic T 
proposed to consider in tliis Chapter — to determine the actual By^iL^meati. 
religious value of the system in process of being forced upon thu hvo*? of 
Europe, using, for tbc purpose, tliat which must be admitted 
as the best test — the private lives of the Popes. 

To some it might seem, considering the interests of religion 
alone, desirable to omit all biographical reference to the Popes; the Wogra- 
but this cannot be clone with justice to the subject. The cs- 
sential principle of the Papacy, that the Roman ponfciif is the 
vicar of Christ upon earth, necessarily obtrudes his personal 
relations upon us. How shall wc understand Ins faith unless 
we see it illustrated in his life ? Indeed, the unhappy charaC' 
ter of those relations was the inciting cause of the movements 
in Germany, France, and England, ending in the extinction 
of the Papacy as an actual political power, movements to be 
understood only through a srrlhcient Iviiowlcdge of the private 
lives and opinions of the Popes* It is well, as far as possible, 
to abstain from burdening systems with the imperfections of 
individuals. In this case they are inseparably interwoven. 

IMic signal peculiarity of the Papacy is that, tliougli its history 
may be imposing, its biography is infamous. I shall, how- 
ever, forbear to speak of it in this latter respect more than the 
occasion seems necessarily to require; shall pass in silence 
some of those cases which would profoundly shock my reli- 
gious reader, and therefore restrict mj^self to the ages between 
the middle of the eighth and the middle of the eleventh cen- 
turies, excusing myself to the impartial critic by the apology 
that these were the ages with which I have been chiefly con- 
cerned in this Chapter, 

On the death of Popo Paul I., who had attained ihe ponbi- ^le Topes 
ficate A.D. 757, the Duke of Nepi compelled some bishops to 
consecrate Constantine, one of his brothers, as Pope ; but 
more legitimate electors subsequently, A.n, 768, choosing Ste- 
phen IV», the usurper and his adhereiqts were severely pa- 
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jnsLcd ; tlic eyes of Coiistauiiiie were pxit out; llic tongue of 
the Bishop Tliooclorus was arnpatated, and he was left iu a 
dungeon to expire in the agonies of thirst. The nephews of 
Pope Adrian seized his successor^ Pope Leo III.^ a.d. 795^ in. 
the street, and foremg Mm into a neighbouring church, at- 
tempted to put out his eyes and cut off his tongue ; at a later 
period, this pontiff trying to suppress a conspiracy to depose 
him, Home became the scene of a rebellion, murder, and con- 
flagi^ation, Ilis successor, Steplien Y,, a.d. 816, was igno- 
rniuiously driven from the city ; his successor. Paschal I,, was 
accused of blinding and murdering two ecclesiastics in the 
Lateral! Palace ; it was necessary that imperial commissioners 
ahoukl investigate the matter, but the Pope died, after having 
exculpated himself hy oath before thirty bishops, J oha VIII., 
A.D. 873, unable to resist the Mohammedans, was compelled 
to pay them tribute ; the Bishop of Naples, maintaining a 
secret alliance Avith them, received bis share of the plunder 
they collected. Him John excommunicated, nor ivould he 
give him absolution unless he would betray the cliicf Moham- 
medans and assassinate others himself. There was an ecclesi- 
astical conspiracy to murder the Pope ; some of the treasures 
of the Church were seized; and the gate of St. Pancratia was 
opened ivith false keys, to admit the Saracens into the city. 
Pormosus, who had been engaged in these transactions, and 
excomniumcated as a conspirator for the murder of John, was 
subse<iueutly elected Pope, a.d, 891; he was succeeded by 
Boniface YL, A.n. 896, who had been deposed from the dia- 
conate, and again from the priesthood, for his immoral and 
lewd life. By Steplien VII., who followed, the dead body of 
Formosus was taken from the grave, clothed in the Papal ha- 
bilitaents, propped up in a chair, and tried before a council, 
and the preposterous and indecent scene completed by cutting 
off three of the fingers of the corpse and casting it into the 
Tiber; but Stephen himself was destined to exemplify how 
low the Papacy had fallen ; lie was thrown into prison and 
strangled. In the course of five years, from a.t>, 896 to a.d, 
900, five Popes were consecrated, Leo Y,, who succeeded in 
A.D. 904, was in less^than two months thrown into prison by 
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Christ opliei'j OKie of his chaplains, who nsuvpecl his place, anti 
who, iu his tnrn, was shortly expelled from Home by Sergius 
II I. j who, by the aid of a military force, seized the pontifi- 
cate, A.D. 905. This man, according to the testimony of the 
times, lived in criminal intercourse with the celebrated prosti- 
tute Theodora, who, with her daughters Mai^ozia and Theodora, 
also prostitutes, exercised an extraordinary control over him. 
The love of Theodora was also shared by John X. : she first 
gave him the archbishopric of Havenna, and then translated 
him to Home, a.x>. 915, as Pope. John was not nnsuited to 
the times 3 he organized a confederacy which perhaps pre- 
vented Home from being captured by the Saracens, and the 
world was astonished and edified by the appearance of this 
warlike pontiff at the head of his troops. By the love of Tlieo- 
dora, as was said, he had maintained himself in the Papacy 
for’ fourteen years ; by the intrigues and hatred of her daughter 
Marozia he was over throw n. She sur|)rised him in the Latcran 
Palace; killed bis brother Peter before his face; threw him 
into prison, where ho soon died, smothered, as it was asserted, 
with a pillow. After a short interval Marozia made her own 
sun Pope as John XT,, a.d. 931. Many affirmed that Pope 
Sergius was his father, but she hei^self inclined to attribute 
him to her husband All^eric, whose brotlier Guido she subse- 
quently married. Another of her sons, Alberic, so called from 
his supposed father, jealous of his brother John, cast him and 
their mother Marozia into prison. After a time Albcric^s sou 
was elected Pope, a.d. 956; he assumed the title of JolmXTI., 
the amorous jMarozia thus having given a son and a grandson 
to the Papacy. John was only nineteen years old when he 
thus became the head of Christendom. His reign was charac- 
terized by the most shocking immoralities, so that the Em- 
peror Otho I. was compelled by the German clergy to inter- 
fere. A synod was summoned for his trial in the church of 
St. Peter, before which it appeared that John had received 
bribes for the consecration of bishops, that he had ordained 
one who was but ten years old, and had performed that cere- 
mony over another in a stable; he was f3harged with incest 
with one of his father’s concubines, and with so many adul- 
VOL. I. ” 
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tcrios that the Latcraii Palace had hecome a hrothd ; he put 
out the eyes of one ecclesiastic and castrated anotlior_, both 
dying in consequence of their injuries ; he was given to drunk- 
ennesSj gambling, and the invocation of Jupiter and Venus. 
When cited to appear before the Council he sent word that 
^*he had gone out hunting and to the fathers Mdio remon- 
strated with him^ he threateningly remarked ^'that Judas^ as 
well as the other disciples, received from, his master the power 
of binding and loosing, but that, as soon as lie proved a traitor 
to the common cause, the only power he retained was that of 
binding his own neck.-^^ Hereupon be was deposed, and Leo 
VIII. elected in his stead, A.n. 963; but subsequently getting 
the upper hand, he seized his antagonists, cut off the hand of 
one, the nose, finger, tongue of others. His life was even- 
tually brought to an end by the vengeance of a man whose 
wife he had seduced. 

After such details it is almost needless to allude to the an- 
nals of succeeding Popes; — ^to relate that John XIII, ivaa 
strangled in prison; that Poniface VII. imprisoned Benedict 
VII,, and killed him by starvation ; that John XIV. was se-^ 
cretly put to death in the dungeons of the Castle of St. An- 
gelo ; tliat the corpse of Boniface was dragged by the popu- 
lace through the streets, The sentiment of reverence for the 
sovereign pontiff, nay, even of respect, had become extinct in 
Rome ; throughout Europe the clei^gy were so shocked at 
the state of things, that, in their indignation, they began to 
look with approbation on the intention of the Emperor Otho 
to take from the Italians their privilege of appointing the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and confine it in his own family. But his 
Icinsman, Gregory V., whom he placed on the pontifical throne, 
was very soon compelled by the Romans to fly; his excom- 
munications and religious thunders were turned into derision 
by them ; they were too well acquainted with the true nature 
of those terrors ; they were living behind the scenes. A ter- 
rible punishment awaited the Anti-pope John XVI. Otho re- 
turned into Italy, seized him, put out his eyes, cut off his nose 
and tongue, and sent him through the streets mounted on an 
ass, with Ilia face to the tail, and a wine- bladder on his head. It 
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seemed impossible that things could become \vorsc ; yet “Rome 
bad still to see Benedict IX.^ a.d. 1033^ a boy of less than 
twelve years^ raised to the Apostolic throne. Of this pontiflPj 
one of his successors^ Victor ITL^ declared that his life was so 
shaxnefulj so fonb so execrable^ that he shuddered to describe 
it. He ruled liked a captain of banditti rather than a prelate. 

The people at last, unable to bear his adulteries, homicides, 
and abominations any longer, rose against him. In despair 
maintaining his position, he put up the Papacy to auction. It auption, 
was bought by a presbyter named J ohn, who became Gregory by Gregory 
VI., A.B. 1045. 

More than a thousand years had elapsed since the birth of Conolugion 

*' ^ IGSpOCtlllg 

our Saviour, and such was the condition of Rome. Well may Uus bio- 
the historian shut the annals of those times in disgust ^ Avell 
may the heart of the Christian sink within him at such a cata- 
logue of hideous crimes. Well may be ask, were these the 
vicegerents of God upon earth, — these, who had truly reached 
that goal beyond which the last effort of human wickedness 
cannot pass ? 

Not until several centuries after these events 
opinion come to the true and philosophical conclusion — the cSIolusiott 
total rejection of the divine claims of the Papacy. Por a time 
the evils were attributed to the manner of the pontifical elec- 
tion, as if that could by any possibility influence ilic descent 
of a power which claimed to be supernatural and under the 
immediate care of God, The manner of election was this. Themis 
The Roman ecclesiastics recommended a candidate to the Col- t?Q 
lege of Cardinals ; their choice had to be ratified by the popu- 
lace of Rome, and after that, the emperor must give his ap- 
proval. There were thus to be brought into agreement the 
machinations of the lower ecclesiastics, the intrigues of the 
Cardinals, the clamours of the rabble of Rome, and the po- 
licy of the emperor. Such a system must inevitably break to 
pieces with its own incongruities. Though we may wonder 
that men failed to see that it was merely a human device, we 
cannot wonder that the emperors perceived the necessity of 
taking the appointments into their own hands, and that Gre- 
gory VII, was resolved to confine it to the College of Carcli- 
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nals^ to the exclusion of the emporoy^ the Komayi people, and 
even of the rest of Christendom,— an attempt ia which ho 
succeeded. 

No one can study the developemcnt of the Italian ecclesias- 
tical power without discovering how completely it depended 
on human agency, too often on human passion and intrigues ; 
how completely wanting it was of any mark of the Divine con- 
struction and care,— the offspring of man, not of God, and 
therefore bearing upon it the lineaments of human passions, 
human virtues, and human sins. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

X>IGKESSION Ol^r THE PASS^GIE OE THE ABABIAHS TO THEIH 
AGE OP HEASOK. 

INPLITENOE OP MEDIOAI* IDEAS THIlOirGH THE ISTESTOBIAKS AND JEW. 

T he military operations of the Arabians; described in Chap- 

ter XI,;, overthrew the Byzantine political system^ prema- enct' of tho 
turely closing the Age of Paitli in. the East ; their intellectual 
procedure gave rise to an equally important result, being des- 
tined, in the end, to close the Age of Faith in the West, The 
Saracens not only destroyed the Italian offshoot, they also im- 
pressed characteristic lineaments on the Age of Beason in 
Europe. 

Events so important make it necessary for me to turn aside 
from the special description of European intellectual advance- 
ment, and offer a digression on the passage of the Arabians 
to their Age of Reason. It is impossible for us to understand 
their action in tho great drama about to be performed unless 
we understand the character they had assumed. 

In a few centuries the fanatics of Mohammed had altogether 
changed their appearance. Great philosophers, physicians, gresa. ^ 
mathematicians, astronomers, alchemists, grammarians, had 
arisen among them. Letters and science, in all their various 
departments, were cultivated. 

A nation stirred to its profoundest depths by warlike emi- 
gration, and therefore ready to make, as soon as it reaches a 
period of repose, a rapid intellectual advance, may owe the 
path in which it is about to pass to those who are in the posi- 
tion of pointing it out, or of officiating as teachers. The eis woiotiio 
teachers of the Saracens were the Nestorians and the Jews. 
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cnlifio pro- remarked tliat Arabian science emerged out of 

gi’oss was medicine^ and tbat in its cultivation physicians took the lead, 
medSmo. its beginnings being in the pursuit of alchemy. In this Chap- 
ter I have to describe the origin of these circumstances, and 
therefore must consider the state of Greek and Egyptian me- 
dicine, and relate how, wherever the Byzantine system could 
reach, true medical philosophy was displaced by relic- and 
shrine-curing; and how it was, that while European ideas were 
in all directions reposing on the unsubstantial basis of the 
supernatural, those of the Saracens were resting on the solid 
foundation of a material support. 

When the Arabs conquered Egypt, their conduct was that of 
bigoted fanatics; it justified the accusation made by some 
against them, that they burned the Alexandrian library for the 
purpose of heating the baths. But scarcely were they settled 
in their new dominion when they exhibited an extraordinary 
change. At once they became lovers and zealous cultivators 
of learning. 

^iiaesof^ The Arab power had extended in two directions, and had 

with Nes- been submitted to two influences, In Asia it had been cx- 

tomns tind Nestorians, in Africa to the Jews, both of whom 

had suffered persecution at tlie hands of the Byzantine govern- 

ment, apparently for the same opinion as tliat which had now 
established itself by the sword of Mohammed. The doctrine of 
the unity of God was their common iioint of contact. On this 
they could readily affiliate, and hold in common detestation the 
Trinitarian power of Constantinoxfle. He who is aulfering the 
penalties of the law as a heretic, or who is pursued by judicial 
persecution as a misbeliever, will readily consort wuth others 
reputed to cherish similar infidelities. Brought into unison 
in Asia with the Nestorians, and in Africa with the Alexandrian 
Jews, the Arabians became enthusiastic admirers of learning. 
Mediome Not that there was between the three parties thus coalescing 
their nen- ^ cOcQplete harmouy of sentiment in the theological direction ; 
tTRigrounti. fQj, though the Nestorians and the Jews were willing to accept 
one half of the Arabian dogma, that there is but one God, they 
could not altogether commit themselves on the other, that Mo- 
" hammed is bis Prophet. Perhaps estrangement on this point 
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might have arisen, but fortunately a remarkable circumstance 
opened the way for a complete understanding between them . 

Almost from the beginning the Ncstorians had devoted them- 
selves to the study of medicine, and had paid much attention 
to the structure and diseases of the body of man ; the J ews for 
long had produced distinguished physicians. These medical 
studies presented, therefore, a neutral ground, on which the 
three parties could intellectually unite in harmony ; and so 
thoroughly did the Arabians affiliate with these their teachers, 
that they acquired from them a characteristic mental physio- 
gnonay. Their physicians were their great philosophers ; their 
medical colleges were their foci of learning. While the By- 
isantiues obliterated science in theology, the Saracens illumi- 
nated it by medicine. 

When Constantine the Great and his successors, under eccle- ^zoniino 

. „ supprDSflwa 

siastical influence, had declared themselves the enemies oi ot'raoOi- 
worldly learning, it became necessary for the clergy to assume 
the duty of seeing to the physical as well as the religions con- 
dition of the people. It was unsuited to the state of tilings 
that physicians, whose philosophical tendencies inclined them 
to the pagan party, should be any longer endured. Their edu- 
cation in the Asclepions imparted to them ideas in opposition 
to the new events. An edict of Constantine suppressed those 
establishments, ample provision being, however, made for re- 
placing them with others more agreeable to the genius of Chris- 
tianity, Hospitals and benevolent organizations were founded 
in the chief cities, and richly endowed with money and lands. Ho cUnxi- 
In these merciful uudertalcinga the empress-mother, TIelena, 
was distinguished, her example being followed by many high- 
born ladies. The heart of women, which is naturally open to 
the desolate and afflicted, soon gives active expression to its 
sympathies when it is sanctified by a gentle Christian faith. 

In this, its legitimate direction, Christianity could display its 
matchless benevolence and chainties. Organizations were in- 
troduced upon the most extensive and varied scale: one had 
charge of foundlings, another of orphans, another of the poor. 

We have already alluded to the parabolani, or visitors, and of 
the manner in which they were diverted from their original in- 
tent. 
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Butj noble as were these charities^ they laboured under au 
essential defect in having substituted for educated physicians 
well-meaning but unskilful ecclesiastics. The destruction of 
the A-sclepions was not attended by any suitably extensive inea- 
amduai sures for ensuring professional education. The sick who were 
mMe” placed in the benevolent institutions were^ at the best; rather 

ciu-e. iinder the care of kind nurses than under the advice of phy- 

sicians ; and the consequences arc seen in the gradually increas- 
ing credulity and imposture of succeeding ageS; until at length 
there wag an almost universal reliance on miraculous interven- 
tions. PeticheS; said to be the relics of saints, but no better 
than those of tropical Africa, were believed to cure every dis- 
order. To the shrines of saints crowds repaired, as they had 
at one time to the temples of iEsculapius, The worshippers 
remained, though the name of the divinity was changed. 

CMng of Scarcely were the Asclepions closed, the schools of philoso- 
ot‘ medicine phy prohibited, the libraries dispersed or destroyed, learning 
branded as magic or punished as treason, philosophers driven 
into exile and as a class exterminated, when it became appa- 
rent that a void had been created which it was incumbent on 
the victors to fill. Among the great prelates, who was tlioro 
to stand in the place of those men whose achievements had 
glorified the human race? Who was to succeed Archimedes, 
Hipparchus, Euclid, Heropliilus, Eratosthenes? who, Plato 
and Aristotle ? The quackeries of miracle-cure, shrine-cure, 
relic-cure, were destined to eclipse the genius of liippocratcs, 
and nearly rivo thousand years to intervene between Archi- 
medes and Newton, nearly seventeen hundred between Hip- 
parchus and Kepler. A dismal interval of almost twenty cen- 
turies parts Hero, whose first steam-engine revolved in the 
Serapion, from James Watt, who has revolutionized the in- 
dustry of the world. What a fearful blank ! Yet not a blank, 
for it had its products, — ^hundreds of patristic folios filled with 
obsolete speculation, oppressing the shelves of antique libraries, 
enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm, 

Uadepiora. Nover was a more disastrous policy adopted than the By- 
zantine suppression of profane learning. It is scarcely possi- 
ble now to realize the mental degradation produced when that 
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system was at its height. Many of the noblest philosophical 
and scientific works of antiquity disappeared from the language 
in which they had been w'ritten^ and were only recovered, for 
the use of later and better ages, from translations which the 
Saracens had made into Arabic. The insolent assumption of 
wisdom by those who held the sword crushed every intellectual 
aspiration. Yet, though triumphant for a time, this policy 
necessarily contained the seeds of its own ignominious destruc- 
tion. An inevitable day must conic when so grievous a wrong insecimiy 
to the human race must be exposed, and execrated, and pun- 
islied, — a day in which the poems of liomer would once more 
be read, the immortal statues of the Greek sculptors find 
worshippersj and the demonstrations of Euclid a consenting 
intfelleci. But that unfortunate, that audacious policy of usur- 
pafcion once entered upon, there was no going back. He who 
is infallible must needs be immutable. In its very nature the 
action implied compulsionj compulsion implied the possession 
of power, and the wdiole policy ensured an explosion the mo- 
ment that the means of compression should bcAvealc. 

It is said that when the Saracens captured Alexandria, their Bigotry of 
victorious general sent to the khalif to know his pleasure re- raceris. ^ * 
specting the library. The answer was in the spirit of tlic age. 

If the books are confirmatory of the Koran, they are su- 
perfluous } if coiitraclictory, they are pernicious. Let them be 
burnt.'’^ At this moment, to all human appearance, the Mo- 
hammedan autocrat was on the point of joining in the evil 
policy of the Byzantine sovereign. Bub fortunately it \vas but Tiic uoLle 
the impulse of a moment, rectified forthwith, and a noble qulcfiy 
course of action was soon pursued. The Arab incorporated 
into his literature the wisdom of those he had conquered. In 
thus conceding to knowledge a free and unembarrassed career, 
and, instead of repressing, encouraging to the utmost all kinds 
of learning, did the Koran take any harm ? It was a high 
statesmanship which, almost from the beginning of the impulse 
from Mecca, bound down to a naiTow, easily comprehended, 
and easily expressed dogma the exacted belief, and in all other 
particulars let the human mind go free. 

. In the preceding paragraphs I have criticized the course of 
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events^ condemning or applauding the actions and the actors 
as circumstances seem to require^ herein follo\ving the usual 
course^ which implies that men can control affairs, and that the 
agent is to be held responsible for his deed. Wc have, how- 
ever, only to consider the course of our own lives to be satisfied 
to how limited an extent such is the case. We are, as we 
often say, the creatures of circumstances. In that expression 
there is a higher philosophy than might at first sight appear. 
Oux actions are not the pure and unraingled results of our 
desires ; they are the offspring of many various and mixed con- 
ditions. In that which seems to be the most voluntary decision 
there enters much that is altogether involuntary, — more, per- 
haps, than we generally suppose. And in like manner, those 
who are imagined to have exercised an irresponsible and spon- 
taneous influence in determining public policy, and thereby 
fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when we understand 
their position more correctly, to have been the creatures of 
circumstances altogether independent and irrespective of tlicm 
— circumstances which they never created, of whose influence 
they only availed themselves. They were placed in a current 
which drifted them irresistibly along. 

Trom this more accui’ate point of view we should therefore 
consider the course of these events, recognizing the principle 
that tlie affairs of men pass forward in a determinate way, ex- 
panding and unfolding themselves. And hence we sec that 
the things of wdfich we have spoken as though they were mat- 
ters of choice were, in reality, forced upon tlicir apparent au- 
thors by the necessity of the times. But, in truth, they should 
be considered as the presentations of a certain phase of life 
which nations in their onward course sooner or later assume. 
In the individual, how well we know that a sober moderation 
of action, an appropriate gravity of demeanour, belong to the 
mature period of life; a change from the wanton wilfulness of 
youth, which may be ushered in, or its beginning marked, by 
many accidental incidents : in one, perhaps, hy domestic be- 
reavements, in another hy the loss of fortune, in a third by ill- 
health. We are correct enough in imputing to such trials the 
change of character, but we never deceive ourselves by sup- 
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posing that it ivould have failed to take place had those cir- 
cumstances not occurred. There runs an irresistible destiny 
in the midst of all these vicissitudes. 

Wc may therefore be satisfied that, -whatever may have been 
the particular form of the events of which we have had occa- aGicrmined 
sion to speakj their order of succession was a matter of desti- 
ny; and altogether beyond the reach of any individual. Wc 
may condemn the Byzantine monarchs, or applaud the Arabian 
khalifs : our blame and our praise must be set at their proper 
value. Europe was passing from its Age of Inquiry to its Age 
of Eaith, In such a transition the predestined underlies the 
voluntary. There are analogies between the life of a nation 
and that of an individual^ AvhOj though he may be in one re- 
spect the maker of his own fortunes for happiness or for mise- 
ry^ for good or for evib though he remains here or goes there 
as his inclinations prompt, though he does this or abstains 
from that as he chooses, is nevertheless held fast by an inex- 
orable fate, — a fate which brought him into the w^orld involun- 
tarily so far as he was concerned, which presses him forward 
through a definite career, the stages of which are absolutely 
invariable — infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, old-age, mih 
all their characteristic actions and passions, and which removes 
him from the scene at the appointed time, in most cases against 
his will. So also it is with nations; the voluntary is only the 
outward semblance, covering, but hardly hiding, the predeter- 
mined. Over the events of life we may have a control, hut 
none whatever over the Jaw of its progress. There is a geo- 
metry that applies to nations, an. equation of their curve of 
advance. That no mortal man can touch. 

We have now to examine in what manner the glimmering ATobian 
lamp of knowledge was sustained when it was all but ready to its stage of 
die out. By the Arabians it was banded down to ua. The 
grotesque forms of some of those who took charge of it are 
not without interest. They exhibit a strange mixture of the 
Neoplatonist, the Pantheist, the Mohammedan, the Christian, 

In such untoward times, it was perhaps needful that the 
strongest passions of men should be excited and science sti- 
mulated by inquiries for methods of turning lead into gold, or 
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of prolonging life indefinitely. We have now to deal with the 
philosopher's stone, the elixir vitse^ the power of projection, 
magical mirrors, perpetual lamps, the transmutation of metals. 
In smoky caverns imd erg round, where the great work is steal- 
thily carried on, the alchemist and his familiar are busy with 
their alembics, cucurbites, and pelicans, -maintaining their fires 
for so many years that salamanders are asserted to be born in 
them. 

Experimental acieaice was thus restored, though under a very 
strange aspect, by the Arabians. Already it displayed its 
connection with medicine, — a connection derived from the in- 
fluence of the Ncstorians and the Jews. It is necessary for 
us to consider briefly the relations of each, and of the Ncsto- 
rians fii’st, 

Chapter IX. we have related the rivalries of Cyril, the 
Bishop of Alexandria, and Nestorius, the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople. The theological point of their quarrel was whether 
it is right to regard the Virgin Mary as the mother of God. 
To an Egyptian still tainted with ancient superstition, there 
was nothing sliockiiig in such a doctrine. Ilis was the coun- 
try of Isis. Sfc. Cyril, who is to be looked upon as a mere oc- 
clesiaslical demagogue, found his purposes ans^vered in adopt- 
ing it without any scruple. But in Greece there still remained 
traces of the old philosophy. A recollection of the ideas of 
Plato had not altogether died ont. There were some by whom 
it was not possible for the Egyptian doctrine to be received. 
Such, perhaps, was Nestorius, whose sincerity was finally ap- 
proved by an endurance of persecutions, by his sufferings, and 
tiio his death. He and his follow^ers, insisting on the plain in- 
tyoftha ference of the last verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew, 

queen or ^ '*■ 

iioaven. together with the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth verses of the thir- 
teenth of the same Gospel, could never be brought to an ac- 
knowledgment of the perpetual virginity of tlie new queen of 
heaven* We have described the issue of the Council of Ephe- 
sus : the Egyptian faction gained the victory, the aid of court 
females being called in, and Nestorius, being deposed from 
his office,, was driven with his friends into exile. Thephiloso- 
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phical tendency of ^tlie vanquislicd was soon indicated by theii’ 

actions. While dieir leader was tormented in an African 

oasisj many of them emigraied to the Euphrates^ and founded 

the Chaldaean Church. Under its auspices the college at Edessa 

wdth several connected schools arose. In these were translated 

into Syriac manyGreck and Latin works^ as those of Aristotle 

and Pliny. It was the Nestorians who. in connection with Tiiey 'beghi 
- to cultivata 

the JewSj founded the medical college of Djondesabourj and medicine. 

first instituted a system of academical honours wliich lias de- 
scended to our times. It was the Nestorians who were not 
only permitted by the khalifsthe free exercise of their religion, 
but even entrusted with the education of the great Moham- 
medan families, a liberality in striking contrast to the fanati- 
cism of Europe. The Khalif Alraschid went so far as even to 
place all liis public schools under the superintendence of John -svith thorn. 
Masue, one of that sect. Under the auspices of these learned 
men the Arabian academies were furnisbed with translations 
of Greek authors, and vast libraries were collected in Asia. 

Through this connection with the Arabs, Nestorian mission- 
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aries found means to disseminate their form of Cb’istianity all tho East, 
over Asia, as far as Malabar and China. The successful in- 
trigues of the Egyptian politicians at Ephesus had no influ- 
ence in those remote countries, the Asiatic churches of the 
Nestorian and Jacobite persuasions outnumbering eventually 
all the European Christians of the Greek and Roman churches 
combined. In later times the Papal government has made 
great exertions to bring about an understanding with them, 
but ill vain. 

The expulsion of this party from Constantinople was accom- 
plished by the same persons and policy concerned in destroy- the West, 
ing philosophy in Alexandria. St. Cyril was the representa- 
tive of an illiterate and unscrupulous faction that had come 
into the possession of power through intrigues with the fe- 
males of the imperial court, and bribery of eunuchs and para- 
sites. The same spirit that had murdered Hypatia torment- 
ed Nestorius to death. Of the contending parties one was re- 
spectable and had a tinctui^e of learning, the other ignorant, 
and unscrupulous in the use of brute force, deportation, assas- 
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sinaiion. Uxifortunately for the world, tlio latter party car-^ 
ried tlic day. 

They in- By their descent^ the Nestorians had hcconie the cleposita- 
ofd G^ok Greek medical science. Its great names they 

medicine, revered. They collected, mth the utmost assiduity, whatever 
works remained on medical topics, whether of a Greek or 
Alexandrian origin, from the writings of Hippocrates, called 
with affectionate veneration by liis successors, The Divine 
Old Man,^^ down to those of the Ptolemaic school. 

Gr^kme ^Ireek medicine arose in the temples of iEsculapius, whither 
dicine— As- the sick wcre in the habit of resorting for tho assistance of the 
ciepions. appear that any fee was exacted for the ce- 

lestial advice j but the gratitude of the patient was frequently 
displayed by optional gifts, and votive tablets presented to the 
temple, setting forth the circumstances of the case, were of 
value to those disposed to enter on the study thereof. Th^ 
Asclepions thus became both hospitals and schools. They e:' / 
ercised, from their position, a tendency to incorporate medici. j 
and ecclesiastical pursuits. At this time it was universally be- 
lieved that every sickness was due to the anger of some offended 
god, and especially was this supposed to be the case in epidemics 
and plagues. Such a paralysing notion was necessarily incon- 
sistent with any attempt at the relief of communities by the 
exercise of sanitary measures. In our times it is still difficult fco( 
remove from the minds of the illiterate classes this ancient 
opinion, or to convince them that uuder such visitations we 
ought to help ourselves, and not expect relief by penance and 
supplications, unless we join therewith rigorous personal, do- 
mestie, municipal cleanliness, fresh air, and light. The tlieo- 
stroyg the logical doctrme of the nature of disease indicated its means of 
logM tie- Hippocrates was reserved the great glory of de- 

stroying them both, replacing them by more practical and ma- 
terial ideas, and from the votive tablets, traditions, and other 
sources, together with his own admirable observations, com- 
piling a body of medicine. The necessary consequence of his 
great success was the separation of the pursuits of the physician 
from those of the priest. Not that so great a revolution, im- 
plying the diversion of profitable gains from the ancient chan- 
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nclj cowkl Lave Leeu accomplisliccl Tvithout a struggle. We 
bIiouIcI reverence the memory of Hippocrates for tlie complete 
manner in ^vLicli he effected that object. 

Of the works attributed to Hippocrates^ many are doubtless 
the production of his family, his descendants, or his pupils, emtoa. 
The inducements to literary forgery in the times of the Ptole- 
mies, who paid very high prices for books of reputation, have 
been the cause of much ditBculty among critics in determining 
such questions of authorship. The works indisputably written 
by Hippocrates display an extent of knowledge answering to 
the authority of his name ; his vivid descriptions have never 
been cKcelled, if indeed they have ever been equalled. The 
Hippocratic face of the dying is still retained in our medical 
treatises in the original terras, without any improvement. 

In his medical doctrine, Hippocrates starts with the postu- opin 
late that the body is composed of the four elements. Prom 
lose are formed the four cardinal humours, lie thinks that the 
.amours are liable to undergo change 3 that health consists in 
^theiy right constitution and proper adjustment as to quantity^ 
disease, in their impurities and inequalities j that the disordered 
humours undergo spontaneous changes or coctiois^ a 
requiring time, and hence the explanation of critical days and 
critical df charges. The primitive disturbance of the humours 
he attributed to a great variety of causes, chiefly to the influ- 
ence of surrounding physical circumstances, such as heat, 
cold, air, water. Unlike his contemporaries , he did not ij n^ 
pute all the afflictions of man to the the spe- 

He believed that the innate 


at different seasons of the year. _ _ greatest 

of the body varies lyith the period of hte, g g 

over the course of their diseases. 
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Refcning diseases in general to the condition or cliafcribu- 
tiou of the humours — for he regards iuflammatiou as the pass- 
ing of blood into parts not previously containing it — ^lic con- 
siders that so long as those liquids occupy the system in a\i 
unnatural or adulterated statCj disease continues ; but as they 
ferment or undergo coction, various char ac (.eristic symptoms 
appear, and udien their elalioration is completed, they are dis- 
charged by perspiration or other secretions, by alvine dejec- 
tions, etc. But ivherc snch a general relief of the system is 
not accomplished, the peccant humours may bo localized in 
some particular organ or special portion, and erysipelatous iu- 
fiammation, mortification, or other such manifestations ensue. 
It is in aiding this elimination from the system that the phy- 
sician may signally manifest his skill, Ilis power is displayed 
much more at this epoch than by the control he can exert over 
the process of coctiori. Now may lie invoke the virtues of the 
hellebores, the white and the black ; now may he use elate- 
xiuin. The critical days which answer to the periods of the 
process of coction are to be watched with anxiety, and the 
correspondence of the state of the patient with the expected 
condition which he ought to show at those cjiochs ascertained. 
Hence the physician may be able to predict the probable 
course of the disease during the remainder of its career, and 
gather true notions as to the practice it would be best for hiin 
to pursue to aid nature in her operations. 


Jfji^rpuc, It thus appears that the practice of medicine iu the hands 

rath er to the course or career 

thau tills masterly conception is wanted to impress ns with his 
surpmmg scientific power. Pic w-atches the manner in which 
the humours are imdergoing their fermenting coction, the phe- 
pomena displayed in the critical days, the aspect and naLe 
of the critical discharges. He does not attempt to check the 
process going on, but simply to assist the natural operation 

B c no Hippocrates lived, 

u.c. 400, and the circumstances under which he had studied 

mde, His merit is conspicuous m rejecting the superstitious 
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icmleiicy of his times by teaching his disciples to impute a 
proper agency to physical causes. lie altogether discarded 
the imaginary influences then in vogue, For the gotls he 
substituted^ mtb singular felicity, impersonal Nature, It u as 
the interest of those who were connected with the temples of 
iEsculapius to refer all the diseases of men to supernatural 
agency; their doctrine being that every affliction should be 
attributed to the anger of some offended god, and restoration 
to health most certainly procured by conciliating his power. 

So far, then, as such interests were concerned^ any coiitraclic" 
tiori of these doctrines, any substitution of the material for 
the supernatural, mast needs have met with reprehension. 

Yet such opposition seems in no respect to have weighed with 
tliis great physician, who developed his theory and pursued 
his practice without giving himself any concern in that respect. 

He bequeathed au example to all who should succeed him iu 
his noble profession, and taught them not to hesitate in en- 
countering the prejudices and passions of the present for the 
sake of the truth, and to trust for their reward in the just ap- 
preciation of a future age. 

With such remarks we may assert that the medical philoso- nisdoc* 
phy of Hippocrates is worthy of our highest admiration, since tvniy scien- 
it exhibits tlie scientific conditions of deduction and induction. 

The theory itself is compact and clear; its lineaments are 
completely Grecian, It presents, to one who will contemplate 
it with a due allowance for its times, the characteristic quick- 
sightedness, penetration, and power of the Greek mind, fully 
vindicating for its author the title which has been conferred 
upon him by his European successors — the Father of Medi- 
cine, — and perhaps inducing us to excuse the enthusiastic 
assertion of Galen, that we ought to reverence the words of 
Hippocrates as the voice of God. 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a rival in the school 
of Guidos, which offered not only a different view of the nature 
of disease, but also taught a different principle for its cure. 

The Cnidians paid more particular attention to the special 
symptoms iu iiidividual cases, and pursued a less active treat- 
ment, declining, whenever they could, a resort to 

VOT T 
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gativeS; voiicsectionj or oilier energetic means. As might be 
expected, the profcsMOiial activitj'^ of these schools called into 
existence many able nien^ and produced many excellent works : 
thus, Philistou wrote on. the regimen for persons in licalth : 
DiocleSj on hygiene and gymnastics; Praxagoras, on the pulse, 
la destroy, sliowiiig that it was a measure of the force of disease. The 
Asclepion of Guidos continued until the time of Constautiao, 
when, it was destroyed along with many other pagan cstablisli- 
^ments, The union between the priesthood and the profession 
was gradually becoming less and less close ; and as the latter 
thus separated itself, divisions or departments arose in it, both 
as regards subjects, such as pharmacy, surgery, etc., and also 
as respects the position of its cultivators, some pursuing it as 
a liberal science, and some as a mere industrial occupation. 
•In those times, as in our own, many who were not favoured 
with the gifts of fortune were constrained to fall into the latter 
cicussca of ranks. Thus Aristotle, than whom few have ever exerted a 
piiyaicians. iij|e]|eetual influence upon humanity, after spending 

his patrimony in liberal pursuits, kept an apothecary^s shop at 
Athens. Aristotle the druggist, behind his counter, selling 
medicines to chance customers, is Aristotle the great writer, 
whoso dictum was final with the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. As a general thing however, the medical professors 
were drawn from the philosophical class. Outside of those 
divisions, and though in all ages continually repudiated by the 
profession, yet continually hovering round it, -was a host of im- 
postors and quacks, as there will always be so long as there 
are weak-minded and shallow men to be deluded, and vain 
and silly women to believe. 

Egyptian When the Alexandrian Museum was originated by Ptolemy 
Tiis Uiu Phikdclphus, its studies u'ere arranged in four faculties — 
seura. literature, mathematics, astronomy, medicine. These divi*- 
sions are, however, to be understood comprehensively : thus, 
under the faculty of medicine were included such subjects as 
natural history. The physicians who received the first ap- 
pointments were Cleombrotus, Herophilus, and Erasistratus ; 
-among the subordinate professors was Philo-Siephaiius, who 
*ha4 charge of natural history, and was directed to write a 
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book oil Fishes. The elevated ideas of the founder cannot be Phikcici. 
better illustrated than by the manner in wliich he organized Fomida me- 
his medical school It was upon the sure basis of anatomy. Soiuy. 
Herophilus and his colleagues were authorized to resort to the 
dissection of the dead, and to ascertain^ by that only reliable 
method^ the true structure of the human body. The strong 
hand of Ptolemy resolutely carried out his design^ though in 
a country where popular sentiment was strongly opposed to 
such practices^ hitherto unheard-of in the world. To touch a 
corpse in Egypt was an abomination. Nor was it only this 

^ ^ ^ ^ I’lzea uibsl'c- 

great raaiFs intention to ascertain the human structure; heiionmid^ 
also took measures to discover the mode in which its functions ^section, 
arc carried forward^ the manner in which it works. To this 
cud he authorized his anatomists to make vivlsectionsj both of 
anirnalsj and also criminals who had been condemned to deaths 
herein finding for himself that royal road in physiology which 
Euclid once told him, at a diuncr in the Museum, did not 
exist in geometry^ and defending the act from moral criticism 
by the plea tliat, as the culprits had already forfeited their 
lives to the law, it was no injury to make them sorviceable to 
the interests of humanity. Herophilus had been educated at 
Cos ; his pathological views were those known as humoralism ; muHan 
his treatment active, after the manner of Hippocrates, upon^^^° 
whose works he wrote commentaries. His original investiga- 
tions ivere numerous; they were embodied, with his peculiar 
views, in treatises on the practice of medicine; on obstetrics; 
on the eye ; on the pulse, which he properly referred to con- 
tractions of the heart. He W'as aware of the existence of the 
lacteals, and their anatomical relation to the mesenteric glands. 
Erasistratus, his colleague, was a pupil of Theophrastus and 
Chrysippus ; he, too, cultivated anatomy. He described the 
structure of the heart, its connections with the arteries and 
veins, but fell into the mistake that tbe former vessels were 
for the conveyance of air, the latter for that of blood. He 
knew that there are two kinds of nerves, those of motion and 
those of sensation. He referred all fevers to inflammatory 
states, and in his practice differed from ■et.a 
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By these physicians the study of medicine in Alexandria 
was laid upon the solid foundation of anatomy. Besides these 
there were many other instructors in spcGlaHtics ; aiuh indccdj 
the temple of Serapis was used for a hospital^ the sick being' 
received into it^ and persons studying medicine admitted for 
the purpose of familiarizing themselves with the appearance of 
diseas precisely as in such institutions at the present time. 
Of course, under such circumstances, the departments of sur- 
gery and pharmacy received many iraprovoinents, and pro- 
duced many able men. Among the improvements may be 
mentioned now operations for litliotomy, instruments for crush- 
ing calculi, for reducing dislocations, etc. The active com- 
merce of Egypt afforded abundant opportunity for extending 
the materia ineclica by the introduction of a great many herbs 
and drugs. 

The medical school of Alexandria, which was thus originally 
based uj^on dissection, in the course of time lost much of its 
scientific spirit. But the influence of the first teachers may 
be traced through many subsequent ages. Thus Galen divides 
the profession in his time into Herophilians and Erasistratians. 
Various sects had arisen in the course of events, as the Dogma- 
tists, who asserted that diseases can only be treated correctly 
by the aid of a knowledge of structure and functions, the aq- 
tion of drugs, and the changes induced in the affected parts; 
they insisted, therefore, upon the necessity of anatomy, phy- 
siology, therapeutics, and pathology. They claimed a descent 
from Hippocrates, Their antagonists, the Empirics, ridiculed 
such knowledge as fanciful or unattainable, and relied on ex- 
perience alone, These subdivisions were not limited to sects ; 
they may also be observed under the form of schools. Even 
Eiasistratus himself, toward the close of his life, through some 
dispute or misunderstanding, appears to have left the Museum 
and established a school at Smyrna. The study of the vari- 
ous branches of medicine was also pursued by others out of 
the immediate ranks of the profession. Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, thus devoted himself to the examination of poisons 
and the discovery of antidotes. 

What a fall from this scientific medicine to the miracle-cu^:e 
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'which soon displaced it ! What a descent from Hippocrates 
and the great Alexandrian physicians to the shrines of saints 
and the monks ! 

To the foregoing sketch of the state of Greek medicine in The Jewish 

. T p ^ ° , - . . „ , pli>SLCiaas. 

its day of glory^ I must add an examination oi the same 
science among the Jews subsequently to the second century; 
it is necessai'y for the proper understanding of the origin of 
Saracen learning. 

In philosophy the Jews had been gradually emancipating Theh-cnian. 
themselves from the influence of ancient traditions ; their n-oauho 
advance in this direction is shown by the active manner in 
which tlicy aided in the dcvclopcment of Neo-platonism. 

After tlie destruction of Jerusalem all Syria and Mesopota- 
mia were full of Jewish schools; bub the great philosophers, 
as well as tlic great merchants of the nation ^ w’crc residents 
of Alexandria. Persecution and dispersion, if they served no 
other good purpose, weakened the grasp of the ecclesiastic. 

Perhaps, too, repeated disappointments in an expected coining 
of a national temporal Messiah had brought those who were 
now advanced in intellectual progress to a just appreciation of 
ancient traditions. In this mental emancipation their physi- 
cians took the lead. Por long, while their pursuits were yet 
in infancy, a bitter animosity had been manifested toward them 
by the Levites, whose manner of healing was by prayer, ex- 
piatory sacrifice, and miracle ; or, if they descended to less su- 
pernatural means, by an application of such remedies as are 
popular with the vulgar everywhere. Thus, to a person bitten 
by a mad dog, they would give the diaphragm of a dog to eat. 

As examples of a class of men soon to take no obscure share 
in directing human progress may be mentioned Hannina, a.d. 

205, often spoken of by his successors as the earliest of Jewish 
physicians; Samuel, equally distinguished as an astronomer, 
accoucheur, and oculist, the inventor of a collyrium which 
bore his name ; Rab, an anatomist, who wrote a treatise ou 
the construction of the body of man as ascertained by dissec- 
tions, thereby attaining such celebrity that the people, after 
his death, used the earth of liis grave as a mcdicijic; Abba 
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Oumna; whose study of insaniiy plainly sliows that lie gave a 
nciaterial inter pretation to the national doctrine of possession 
by devils, and replaced that strange dclnsioii by the scientific 
explanation of corporeal derangemeui. This honourable phy- 
sician made it a rule never to take a fee from the poor, and 
never to make any difference in his assiduous attention be- 
tween them and the rich. Those men may bo taken as a type 
of their successors to the seventh century, when the Oriental 
schools were broken up in consequence of the Arab military 
movements. In the Talmudic literature tliore are all the 
indications of a transitional state, so far as medicine is con- 
cerned j the supernatural seems to be passing into the phj^sical, 
the ecclesiastical is mixed up with the exact: thus a rahhi 
may cure disease by the ceclcsiastical operation of laying on 
of hands ; but of febrile disturbances, an exact though erro- 
neous explanation is given, and paralysis of the hind legs of 
an animal is correctly referred to the pressure of a tumor on 
the spinal cord. Some of its aphorisms arc not devoid of 
amusing significance; ‘‘'Any disease, provided the bowels re- 
main open ; any kind of pain, provided the heart remain un- 
affected; any kind of uneasiness, provided the bead be not 
attacked y all manner of evils, except it be a bad woman/' 

At first, after the fall of the Alexandrian school, it was all 
that the Jewish physicians could do to preserve the learning 
that had descended to them. But when the tumult of Ara- 
bic conquest was over, we find them becoming the advisers of 
crowned heads, and exerting, by reason of their advantageous 
position, their liberal education, their enlarged views, a most 
important influence on the intellectual progress of humanity. 
Maser Djaivah, physician to the Khalif Moawiyah, was dis- 
tinguished at once as a poet, a critic, a philosopher; Kalid 
translated many books from Greek; ITaroun, a physician of 
Alexandria, whose Pandects, a treatise unfortunately now lost, 
are said to have contained the first elaborate description of the 
small-pox and method of its treatment. Isaac Ben plmran 
wrote an original treatise on poisons and their symptoms, and 
others followed his example. The Khalif Al-Raschid, who 
maintaiued political relations with Charlemagne by meang of 
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Jewish envoys; set that nionarGli an example by wliicli indeed 
he was not slow to profit, in actively patronizing the medical coiioges, 
college at Djondosabour; and founding a university at Bagdad, 

He prohibited any person from practising medicine until after 
a satisfactory examination before one of tliosc faculties. In 
the East tlic theological theory of disease and of its cure was 
fast passing away. Of the school at Bagxlad; Joshua hen Nun AmTpio- 
is said to have been the most celebrated professor^ the school onuo and 
itself actively promoting the translation of Greek "works into 
ArabiC; — not alone works of a professional; but also those of a 
general kind. In this manner the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle were secured; indeetb it is said tliat almost every day 
camels laden with volumes were entering the gates of Bagdad. 

To add to the supply, the Emperor Michael III, was compelled 
by treaty to furnish Greek books. The result of this intel- 
lectual movement could be no other tliaii a diffusiou of light. 

Schools arose in Basso ra, Ispahan, Samarcand, EcZj Morocco, 

Sicily, Cordova, Seville, Granada. 

Through the Nestorians and the Jews the Arabs thus be- intci- 
came acquainted with the medical science of Greece and Alex- Sagfe^d^ 
andria ; but to this was added other knowledge of a more 
sinister kind, derived from Persia, or perhaps remotely from 
Chaldee sources, the Nestorians having important Church es- 
tablishments in Mesopotamia, and the Jews long familiar with 
that country; indeed, from thence their ancestors originally 
came, More than once its ideas had modified their national re- 
ligion. This extraneous knowledge was of an astrological or 
magical nature, carried into practice by incantations, amulets, 
charms, and talismans. Its fundamental principle was that 
the planetary bodies exercise an influence over terrestrial 
things. As seven planets and seven ]netals were at that time Dedication 
known, — the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Yenus, 

Saturn, being the planets of astrology, — a due allotment was the 
made. Gold was held sacred to the snn, silver to the mooHj 
iron to Mars, etc. Even the portions of time were in like 
manner dedicated ; the seven days of the week were respec- 
tively given to the seven planets of astrology. The names im- 
posed on those days, and the order in which they occur, are 
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Ongin of obviously connected with the Ptolemaic hypothesis of astfo- 
iiomy, each of the planets having an hour assigned to it in its 
order of occurrence^ and the planet ruling the first hour of 
each day giving its name to that clay. Thus arranged j the week 
is a remarkable instance of the longevity of an instiUition 
adapted to the -wants of man. It has survived through many 
changes of empire^ has forced itself on the ecclesiastical system 
of Europe^ which^ unable to change its idolatrous aspect, has 
encouraged the vulgar error that it owes its authenticity to 
the Holy Scriptures, an error too plainly betrayed by the pa- 
gan names that the days bear, and also by their order of oc- 
currence. It was unknown to the classical ancients and to the 
inspired penmen. 

These notions of dedicating portions of matter or of time to 
tlie supernatural were derived from the doctrine of a universal 
spirit or soul of the world, extensively believed in throughout 
the East. It underlies, as we have seen in Chapter III., all 
Oriental theology, and is at once a very ancient and not un- 
philosophical conception. Of this soul the spirit of man was 
by many supposed to be a particle, like a spark given off from a 
flame, All other things, animate or inanimate, brutes, plants, 
stones, nay, even natural forms, rivers, mountains, cascades, 
grottoes, have each an indwelling and animating spirit. 

Amulets and charms, therefore, did not derive their powers 
from the material substance of which they consisted, but from 
this indwelling spirit. In the case of man, his immaterial prin- 
ciple was believed to correspond to his personal bodily form. 
Of the two great sects into which the Jewish nation had been 
divided, the Pharisees accepted the Assyrian doctrine j but the 
Sadducces, who denied the existence of any such spirit, boasted 
that theirs was the old Mosaic faith, and denounced their an- 
tagonists as hailing been contaminated at the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, before which catastrophe, according to them, 
driSjcro* doctrines were nnheard-of in Jerusalem, In Alexandria^ 

among the leading men there were many adherents to these 
opinions. Thus Plotinus wrote a hook on the association of 
demons with men, and his disci plo Porphyry proved practically 
the possibility of such an alliance; for, repairing to the temple 
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of Isis along with Plotinus and a certain Egyptian priest^ the 
lattei’j to prove his supernatural power, offered to raise up the 
spirit of Plotinus himself in a visible form. A magical circle 
was drawn on the gi'ouncl, surrounded with the enstomary as- 
trological signs, the invocation comnacnced, the spirit appeared^ 
and Plotinus stood face to face with his own soul. In this suc- 
cessful experiment it is needless to inquire how far the necro- 
mancer depended upon optical contrivances, and how far upon 
an alarmed imagination. Perhaps there was somewhat of 
both ; but if thus the spirit of a living man could be called up^ 
how much more likely the souls of the dead ! 

In reality, these wild doctrines were connected with Pan- 

^ oiigina^oin 

theism, which was secretly believed in everywhere ^ for though, PauLheism, 
in a coarse mode of expression, a distinction seemed thus to 
be made between matter and spirit, or body and soul, it was 
held by the initiated that matter is a mere shadow of the 
spirit, and the body a delusive semblance of the soul. 

In the eighth century, many natural facts of a surprising Tho black 
and unaccountable description, well calculated to make a pro- 
found impression upon those who witnessed them, had accu- 
mulated. They were such as are now familiar to chemists. 

Vessels tightly closed were burst open when tormented in the 
fire, apparently by some individual agency; intangible vapours 
condensed into solids ; from colourless liquids gaudy precipi- 
tates were suddenly called into existence ; fiames were disen- 
gaged without any adequate cause ; explosions took place spon- 
taneously. So much that was unexpected and unaccountable, 
justified the title of “the occult science,'’^ “the black art/'’ 

From being isolated marvels unconnected with one another, 
these facts had been united. The Chaldee notions of a soul 
of the world, and of indwelling spirits, had furnished a thread 
on which all these pearls, for such they proved to be, might 
be strung. 

With avidity — for there is ever a charm in the super- 
natural — did the Arabs receive from their Nestorian and into pieso 
Jewish medical instructors these mystical interpretations along ° 
with true knowledge. And far from resting satisfied with what 
tlieir masters had thus delivered, they proceeded forthwith 
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to improve arid extend it for themselves. They submitted all 
kinds of substances to all kinds of operations^ greatly improv- 
ing the experimental processes they had been taught. By 
exposing various bodies to the fire, they found it possible to 
extract from them more refined portions, which seemed to 
concentrate in themselves the qualities appertaining in a more 
diffuse way to the substances from which they had been drawn, 
These, since they were often invisible at their first disengage- 
ment, yet capable of bursting open the strongest vessels, and 
sometimes of disappearing in explosion and flames, they con- 
cluded must be the indwelling spirit or soul of the body, from 
which the fire had driven them forth, It was the Chaldee 
doctrine realized. Thus they obtained the spirit of wine, the 
spirit of salt, the spirit of nitre. We still retain in commei’co 
these designations, though their significance is lost. When 
first introduced they had a strictly literal meaning. Alchemy, 
with its essences, quintessences, and spirits, was Pantheism 
materialized. God was seen to be in everything, in the ab- 
stract as well as the concrete, in numbers as well as realities. 

Anticipating what will have hereafter to be considered in 
detail, I may here remark that it was not the Mohammedan 
alone who delivered himself up to these mystic delusions j 
Christendom 'was prepared for them also. In its opinion, the 
earth, the .air, the sea, Avere full of invisible forms, With more 
faith than even by paganism itself were the supernatural powers 
of the images of the gods accepted, only it was imputed to the 
influence of devils. The lunatic was troubled by a like pos- 
session. If a spring discharged its Avaters with a periodical 
gushing of carbonic acid gas, it Avas agitated by an angel ; if 
an unfortunate descended into a pit and Avas suffocated by the 
mephitic air, it was by some demon who was secreted ; if the 
raincr^s torch produced an explosion, it was OAving to the wrath 
of some malignant spirit guarding a treasure, and whose soli- 
tude had been disturbed. There was no end to the stories, 
duly authenticated by the best human testimony, to the occa- 
sional appearance of such spirits under visible forms ; there 
was no grotto or cool thicket in which angels and genii had 
not been seen } no cavern without its demons. Though the 
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names were not yet given^ it was well iniclerstoocl that tlie air 
had its sylpliSj the earth its gnomes^ the fire its salamatulers^ 
the water its iTiidincs j to the clay belonged its apparitions, to 
the niglit its fairies. The foul air of stagnant places assumed 
the visible forms of demons of abominable aspect; the explo- 
sive gases of mines took on the shape of pale-faced, malicious 
dwarfs, with leathery ears hanging down to their shoulders, 
and in garments of grey cloth. Philosophical conceptions can 
never be disentangled from social ideas ; the thoughts of man 
will always gather a tincture from the intellectual medium in 
which he lives. 

In Christendom, however, the chief application of these doc- 
trines was to the relics of martyrs and saints. As with the 
amulets and talismans of Mesopotamia, these were regarded as 
possessing supernatural powers. They were a sure safeguard 
against evil spirits, and an unfailing relief in sickness, 

A singnlar force was given to these mystic ideas by the pe- 
culiar direction they happened to take. As there arc veins of 
water in tlie earth, and apertures through which the air can 
gain access, an analogy was inferred between its structure and 
that of an animal, leading to an inference of a similarity of 
functions. From this came the theory of the developemeiit of Tmnamu 
metals in its womb under the influence of the planets, the metaU— 
pregnant earth spontaneously producing gold and silver from 
baser things after a definite number of lunations. Already 
howmver, in the doctrine of the transmutation of metals, it was 
perceived that to hlaturc the lapse of time is nothing, — to man 
it is everything. To Nature, when she is transmuting a worth- 
less into a better metal, what signify a thousand years? To 
man, half a century embraces the period of his intellectual 
activity. The aim of the cultivator of the sacred art should 
he to shorten the natural term ; and, since wc observe the in- 
fluence of heat in hastening the ripening of fruits, may we not 
reasonably expect that duly regulated degrees of fire will an- 
swer the purpose? h}'* an exposure of base material in the fur- 
nace for a proper season, may we not anticipate the wished-for 
event ? The Emperor Caligula, who had formerly tried to make 
gold from orpiment by the foi’ce of fire, was only one of a 
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thousand adepts pursuing a similar scheme. Some trusted to 
the addition of a material substance in aiding the fire to purge 
Piiiloao- away the dross of the base body submitted to it. From this 

stone^ arose the doctrine of the powder of projection and the philo- 

sophor’s stone, 

Transmu- This doctriue of the possibility of transmuting things into 
forms essentially different steadily made its way^ leading, in Ihe 
atauiiation. ^lateinal direction, to alchemy, tlie art of making gold and 
silver out of baser metals, and in theology to transubstantia- 
tion. Transmutation and transubstantiation were twin sisters, 
destined for a world- wide celebrity j one became allied to the 
science of Mecca, the other to the theology of Rome. 

While thus the Arabs joined in the pursuit of alchemy, their 
medical tendencies led them simultaneously to cultivate an- 
other ancient delusion, the discovery of a universal panacea or 
elixir which should cure all diseases and prolong life for ever. 
The mystical experimenters for centuries had been ransacking 
all nature, from the yellow flowers which are sacred to the sun, 
and gold his emblem and representative on earth, down to tlic 
vilest excrements of the human body. As to gold, there had 
gathered round that metal many fictitious excellences in ad- 
dition to its real values; it was believed that in some prepa- 
Potiibie ration of it would be found the elixir vitm. llns was the ox- 
planation of the unwearied attempts at making potable gold, 
for it was universally thought that if that metal could be ob- 
tained in a dissolved state, it would constitute the long- so light 
panacea. Nor did it seem impossible so to increase the power 
of water as to impart to it new virtues, and thereby enable it 
to accomplish the desired solution. Were there not natural 
waters of very different properties? were there not some that 
could fortify the memory, others destroy it ; some reinforce tho 
spirits, some impart dulness, and some, which were highly 
prized, that could secure a return of love ? It had been long 
known that both natural and artificial waters can permanently 
affect the health, and that instruments may be made to ascer- 
tain their q^ualities. Zosimiis, the Panopolitan, had described 
in former times the operation of distillation, by which it may 
be purified; the Arabs called the apparatus for conducting that 
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experiment an nlcinhic. TTis trcati&»c on tlic Tirlnos and com- Chmiml 
position of waters Avas convc^^cd under the form of a clrcam^ in 
Avhicli tlicro flit before us fantastically av hi to -haired priests sa- 
crificing before the altar; caldrons of boiling Avatci'^ in 'which 
there arc walking about men a span long ; brazen- clad Avarriors 
in silence reading leaden books^ and spliiuxes with wings. In 
such incomprehensible fictions knowledge was purposely^ and 
ignorance conveniently concealed. 

The practical Arabs had not long been engaged in fhese 
fascinating but wild pursuits, when results of very great im- acicutiae 
portance began to appear. In a scientific point of vicAV, the 
discovery of the strong acids laid the true foundation of che- 
mistry ; in a political point of view, the invention of gunpowder 
revolutionized the Avorld. 

There Avere several explosive mixtures. Automatic fire Avas 
made from equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre, and sulphide of livcworka. 
antimony, finely pulverized and mixed into a paste, Avith equal 
parts of juice of the black sycamore and liquid asphalt um, a 
little quicklime being added. It was directed to keep them a- 
tcrial from the rays of the sun, which would set it on fire. 

Of liquid or Greek fire we have not a precise clcscription, 
since the knowledge of it Avas kept at Constantinople as a state 
sccx'ot, There is reason, however, to believe that it contained 
sulphur and nitrate of potash mixed with naphtha. Of gun- 
powder, Marcus Grtecus, whoso date is probably to be rofoiTcd 
to the close of the eighth century, gives the composition ex- 
plicitly. lie directs us to pulverize in a marble mortar one 
pound of sulphur, tAvo of charcoal, and six of saltpetre. If 
some of this poAvder be tightly rammed in a long narrow tube 
closed at one end, and then set on fire, the tube will fly through 
the air : this is clearly the rocket. He says that thunder may 
be imitated by folding some of thepoAvderin a cover and tying 
it up tightly ; this is the cracker. It thus appears that fire- 
works preceded fire-arms. To the same author we are indebt- incombua- 
cd for receipts for making the skin incombustible, so that we 
may handle fire Avithout being burnt. These, doubtless, were 
received as explanations of the legends of the times, which 
related how miraclc-Avorkcrs had v'ashed their hands in melted 
copper, and sat at their ease in flaming straw. 
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Among the Saracen names that might he mentioned as 
cultivators of alchcmj^ we may recall El-Rasij Ebitl Duri’j 
Djafar or Gebcr^ Toghrage^ who wrote an alchemical poem, atid 
Dschiklegi; one of whose works hears the significant fitle of 
' The Lantern.'’ The definition of alcliemy by some of these 
authors is very striking : — the science of the balanccj the science 
of weight, the science of combustion. 

To one of these chemists, Djafar^ our attention may for a 
moment be drawn. He lived toward the end of the eighth 
century, and is honoured by Rhases^ Avicenna, and Kalicl, the 
great Arabic physicians, as their master. His name is memo- 
rable in chemistry^ since it marks an cpocli in that science of 
equal importance to that of Priestley and Lavoisier. lie is the 
first to describe nitric acid and aqua regia. Before him no 
stronger acid was known than concentrated vinegar. We can- 
not conceive of cheraistrj as not possessing acids. Well^ then, 
may Roger Bacon speak of him as the m agister magistrorum. 
He has perfectly just notions of the nature of spirits, or gases, 
as we call them j thus he says, O son of the doctrine, when 
spirits fix themselves in bodies, they lose their form ; in their 
nature they are no longer what they were, When you compel 
them to be disengaged again, this is what happens — cither the 
spirit alone escapes with the air, and the body remains fixed in 
the alembic, or the spirit and body escape together at the saine 
time.’^ His doctrine respecting the nature of the metals, 
though erroneous, was not without a scientific value. A mclal 
he considers to be a compound of sulphur, mcrcuiy, and arse- 
nic, and hence he infers that transmutation is possible by vary- 
ing the proportion of those ingredients, lie knows that a 
metal, when calcined, increases in weight, — a discovery of the 
greatest importance, as eventually brought to bear in the de- 
struction of the doctrine of Phlogiston of Stahl, and which has 
been imputed to Europeans of a much later time. He describes 
the operations of distillation, sublimation, filtration, various 
chemical apparatus, water-baths, sand-baths, cupels of bone- 
earth, of the use of wliieh he gives a singularly clear descrip- 
tion* A chemist reads with interest DjafaPs antique method 
of obtaining nitric acid by distilling in a retort Cyprus vitriol, 
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alum, and saltpetre. lie sets forth its corrosive power^ and TToaoivM 
shows how it maybe made to dissolve even gold itsclfj by i,iom o*i' po- 
aclding a portion of sal-aramoniac, Djafar may thus be con- 
sidcred as having solved the grand alchemical problem of ob- 
taining gold in a potable state. Of course, many trials must 
have been made on the influence of this solution on the ani- 
mal sj’-stem, respecting Avhich sncli extravagant anticipations 
had been entertained. The disappointment that ensued was 
doubtless the cause that the records of these trials have not 
descended to us. 

With Djafar may be mentioned Rbazes, born a.d. 860, phy- nwea dh- 
siclan-in-cliief to the great hospital at JBagdad. To him is due pium^aVd. 
the first description of the preparation and properties of sul- 
jjhuric acid, lie obtained it, as the Nordhausen variety is still 
made, by the distillation of dried green vitriol. To lum arc also 
due the first indications of the preparation of absolute alco- 
hoi, by distilling spirit of wine from quicklime. As a curious BechUclis. 
discovery made by the Saracens may be mentioned the experi- pUospiio- 
ment of Achikl Bechil, who, by distilling together the extract 
of urine, clay, lime, and powdered charcoal, obtained an arti- 
ficial carbuncle, which shone in the dark ^4ikc a good 
This was phosifliorus. 

And now there arose among Arabian physicians a correct- 
ness of thought and bi’cadth of view altogether surprising. It Avicontm. 
might almost be supposed that the following lines were written 
hy one of our own contemporaries j tliej^ arc, however, extract- 
ed from a chapter of Avicenna on the origin of mountains. 

This author was born in the tenth century. Mountains 
may be due to two cUtfercnt causes. Either tliey are eSects 
of upheavals of the crust of the earth, such as might occur du- 
ring a violent earthquake, or they are the effect of water, which, 
cutting for itself a new roiite, has denuded the valleys, the 
strata being of different kinds, some soft, some hard. The 
winds and waters disintegrate the one, but leave the other in- 
tact. Most of the eminences of the earth have had this latter 
origin. It would require a long period of time for all such 
changes to be accomplished, during which the mountains 
themselves might be somewhat diminished in size. But that - 
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water Las been the main cause of these efFecis is proved by the 
existence of fossil remains of aquatic and oiher animals on 
many monntains.^^ Avicenna also exjdains the nature of petri- 
fying or in crusting water s^ and mentions aerolites^ out of one 
of which a sword-blade was madCj but he adds that the metal 
was too brittle to be of any use. A mere catalogue of some of 
the works of Avicenna will show the then existing state of tlic 
Arabian mind: — 1. On the Utility and Advantage of Science; 
2. Of Health and Kemedics; 3, Canons of Physic; 4. On 
Astronomical Observations; 5. Mathematical Theorems; 6. 
On the Arabic Language and its Properties j 7. On the Origin 
of the Soul and Resurrection of the Body ; 8. Demonstration 
of Collateral Lines on the Sphere ; 9. An Abridgment of Eu- 
clid; 10. On Fiaity and Infinity; 11. On Physics and Meta- 
physics; 12. An Encyclopaedia of Human Knowledge^ in 20 
volumes, etc, etc, The perusal of such a catalogue is sufficient 
to excite profound attention when wc remember what was the 
contemporaneous state of Europe. 

The pursuit of the elixir made a well-marked impression 
upon Arab experimental science, confirming it in its medical 
application. At tlie foundation of this application lay the 
principle that it is possible to relieve the diseases of the hii- 
man body by purely material means. As the science advanced 
it gradually shook oflf its fctichisms, the spiritual receding into 
insignificance, the material coming into bolder relief. Not, 
however, without great difficulty was a way forced for the great 
doctrine that the influence of substances on the cOTisUtution of 
man is altogether of a material kind, and not at all due to any 
indwelling or animating spirit; that it is of no kind of use to 
practise incantations over drugs, or to repeat prayers over the 
mortar in which medicines are being compounded, since the 
effect will be the same, whether such has been done or not ; 
that there is no kind of efficacy in amulets, no virtue in charms ; 
and that, though saint-relics may serve to excite the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant, they are altogether beneath the attention 
of the philosopher. 

This last sentiment it was which brought Europe and Africa 
into intellectual collision. The Saracen and Hebrew physi- 
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dans had become thoronghl'’' materialized. Throughout Glivis- 
tendom the praciiec of medio^e was altogether supernatural. It 
was in Llio hands of ecclesiastics j and saint- relies, shrines, and 
miracle -cures were a source of boundless profit. On a subse- 
quent page I shall have to describe the circumstances of the con- 
flict that ensued between material philosophy on the one side, 
and supernatural jugglery on the other j to show how the Arab 
system gained the victory, and bow, out of that victory, the 
industrial life of Europe arose. The Byzantine policy inaugu- 
rated in Constantinople and Alexandria was, happily for the 
world, in the end overthrown. To that future page I must 
postpone the great achievements of the Arabians in the ful- 
ness of their age of reason. When Europe was hardly more 
enlightened than Caffraria is now, the Saracens were cultiva- 
ting and even creating science. Their triumphs iu philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, proved to be 
more glorious, more durable, and therefore more important 
than their military actions had been. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AGE OH EaITH IN THE WEST— (CojiiiiMietJ). 
lALAG-E-'^msirir and a'nii monks. 

T he Arabian influence^ allying itself to philosophy, was 
henceforth productive of other than military results. To 
the loss of Africa and Asia ^vas now added a disturbance im- 
pressed on Europe itself, ending in the decomposition of Chris- 
tianity into two forms, Greek and Latin, and in three great 
political events — the emancipation of tlie Popes from the Em- 
perors of Constantinople, the usurpation of power by a new 
dynasty in France, the reconstruction of a Eoman empire in 
the West* 

It was the dispute respecting the worship of images which 
led to those gi^eat events. The acts of the Mohammeclau 
khalifs and of the iconoclastic or image-breaking emperors 
occasioned that dispute, 

of Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of 
southern Europe when it first felt the intellectual influence 
of the Arabians, Its old Roman and Greek populations had 
altogether disappeared; the races of half-breeds and mongrels 
substituted for them were immersed in fetichism, An obser- 
vance of certain ceremonials constituted a religious life; there 
seems to have been no perception of morality, A chip of the 
true cross, some iron filings from the chain of St. Petei’, a 
tooth or bone of a martyr, were held in adoration; the world 
was full of the stupendous miracles which these medicines had 
performed. But especially were painted or graven images of 
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lioly personages supposed to be endowed with snob powers. 

They liad become objects of actual worsliip. The lacility with 
which the Empi'css Ilclcnaj the mother of Constantine the 
Great, had given an aristocratic fashion to this idolatry, showed 
that the old Pagan ideas had never really died out, and that 
the degenerated populations received with approval the religious 
conceptions of their great predecessors. The early Christian 
Fathers belies’ od tiiafc painting and scnlptnrc were forbidden 
by the Scriptures, and that tliey were therefore wiched arts; 
andj though the second Council of Nicnca asserted that the 
use of images had always been adopted by the Church, there 
are abundant facts to prove that the actual worship of them 
was not indulged in until the fourth century, udien. on the 
occasion of its occurrence in Spain, it was condemned by the 
Council of Illiberis. During the fifth century the practice of Its rapid 
introducing images into churches increased, and in the sixth SSieu- 
it had become prevalent. The common people, who had never 
been able to comprehend doctrinal mysteries, found their reli- 
gious Wyants satisfied in turning to these effigies. With singu- 
lar ol)tusciie3s, they believed that tlic saint was present in his 
image, though lumdrcds of the same kind were in existence, 
and each liaving an equal and exclusive right to the spiritual 
presence. The doctrine of invocation of departed saints, which 
assumed prominence in the fifth century, was greatly strength- 
ened by these graphic forms. Pagan idolatry had reappeared. 

At first the simple cross was used as a substitute for the 
amulets and charms of remoter times ; it constituted a fetich pUcpd by 
able to expel evil spirits, and even Satan himself. This being, 
who bad become singularly debased from what he was in the 
noble Oriental fictions, was an imbecile and malicious, though 
not a malignant spirit, affrighted not only at pieces of w^ood 
framed in the sliape of a cross, but at the form thereof made 
with the finger in the air. A subordinate demon was supposed 
to possess every individual at his birth, hut this was cast out 
by baptism. "When, in the course of time, the cross became 
a crucifix, offering a representation of the dying Eedeemer, 
it might be supposed to have gathered increased virtue 5 
and soon, in addition to that adorable form, were introduced 

2 2 
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images of llic Virgin ^ the apostles^ saints, and martyrs. The 
ancient limes seemed to have come hack again, when these 
pictures approached ■with genuflexions, luminaries, and 
incense. The doctrine of the more intcliigeut was that they 
were aids to devotion, and that, among people to whom tho 
art of reading was unknown, they served the useful purpose of 
recalling sacred events in a kind of hieroglyphic manner. But 
among the vulgar, and monks, and women, they were believed 
to be endowed with supernatural power. Of some, the wounds 
could bleed; of others, the eyes could wink; of others, the 
limbs could be raised. In ancient times, the statues of Mi- 
nerva could brandish spears, and those of Venus could weep. 

In truth, the populations of the Greek and Latin countries 
were no more than nominally converted and superficially 
Christianized . The old traditions and piacticcs had never 
been forgotten. A tendency to idolatry seemed to bo the 
necessary incident of the climate. Not without reason liavc 
the apologists of the clergy affirmed that image-worship was 
insisted upon by the people, and that the Church had to admit 
ideas that she had never been able to eradicate. After seven 
hundred years of apostolic labour, it was found that the popu- 
lace of Greece and Italy wore apparently in tlieir old state, 
and that actually nothing at all had been accoinplisbod j tho 
new-Gomers had passed into tho track of their extinct prede- 
cessors. It is often said that the restoration of image-worship 
was owing to the extinction of civilization by the Northern 
barbarians. But this is not true. In the blood of the Ger-- 
man nations the taint of idolatry is but small. In tboir own 
countries they gave it little encouragement, and, indeed, has- 
tened quickly to its total rejection. The sin lay not with them, 
hut with the Mediterranean people. 

Nor are those barbarians to be held accountable for the so- 
called extinction of civilization in Italy. The true Homan race 
had prematurely died; it came to an untimely end in conse- 
quence of its dissolute, its violent life. Its civilization would 
have spontaneously died with it had no barbarian been present ; 
and, if these intruders produced a bapeful effect at first, they 
compensated for it in the end. As, when fresh coal is added 
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to a fire that is biinnug lowj a still farther dinainution will 
ensile, perhaps there may be a risk of entirely putting it out^ 
but in due scasouj if all goes well, the new material will join 
in the contagious blaze» The savages of Europe, thrown into 
the decaying foci of Greek and Roman light, perhaps did for 
a time reduce the general heat 3 but, by degrees, it spread 
thj'oiighout their mass, and the bright flame of modern civili- 
zation was the result. Let those who ^lament the intrusion of 
these men into the classical countries, refleci iipou the result 
which must otherwise have ensued, — the last spark would soon 
have died out, and nothing but ashes have remained. 

Three causes gave rise to Icoiioclasm, or the revolt against 
image- worship : — 1 st, the remonstrances and derision of the 
Mohammedans ; 2 nd, the good sense of a great sovereign, Leo 
the Isaurian, who had risen by bis merit from obscurity, and 
become the founder of a new dynasty at Constantinople ; 3rd, 
the detected inability of tlic&c^ miracle-working idols and I'c- 
iicbes to protect their worshippers or tlicmsehes against an 
unbelieving enemy. Moreover, an impression was gradually 
making its way among the more intelligent classes that reli- 
gion ought to free itself from such superstitions. So impor- 
tant were the consequeucca of Loo^s actions, that some have 
been disposed to assign to his reign the first attempt at mak- 
ing policy depend on theology j and to this period, as I havo 
elsewhere remarked, they therefore refer the commencement 
of the ‘Byzantine empire. Through one hundred and twenty 
years, six emperors devoted themselves to tlxivS reformation. 

But it was premature. They were overpowered by the popu- 
lace and tbo monks, by the bishops of Rome, and by a super- 
stitions and wicked woman. 

It bad been a favourite argument against the pagans how iriiUiiiiy of 
little their gods could do for them when the hour of calamity ISage^du- 
came, wlien their statues and images were insulted and de- 
stroyed ^ and lienee how vain was such worship, how imbecile 
such gods. When Africa and Asia, which ivere full of relics 
and crosses, pictures and images, feU before the Mohamme- 
dans, those conquerors retaliated the same logic with no little 
effect. There was hardly one of the fallen towns which had 
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Destruction not soTue iclol for its protector. Remembering tlie stern ob- 
idobby Uie jurgations of tlie prophet against this deadly sin^ prohibited at 
once by the com maud meut of God and repudiated by the rea- 
son of man, the Saracen khalifs had ordered all tlie Syrian 
images to be destroyed. Amid the derision of the Arab sol- 
diery and the tears of the terror-stricken worshippers, these 
orders M-ere remorselessly carried into effect, except in some 
cases where the temptation of an enormous ransom induced 
these avengers of the unity of God to swerve from their duty. 
Thus the piece of linen cloth on which it was feigned that our 
Saviour had impressed his countenance, and which was the 
palladium of Edessa, was carried ofl’by the victors at the cap- 
ture of that town, and subsequently sold to Constantinople at 
the profitable price of twelve thousand pounds of silver. This 
Xiicture, aad also some other celebrated ones, it was said, pos- 
sessed the property of multiplying themselves by contact with 
other surfaces, as in modern times we multiply photographs. 
Such were the celebrated images made without liauds/^ 

currently asserted that the immediate origin of Ico- 
imagu wor- noclasm was due to the IChalif Yezed, who had completed the 
destruction of the Syrian images, and to two Jews, who sti- 
mulated Leo the Isaurian to liis task. However that may be, 
Leo published an edict, a.d. 726, prohibiting the worship of 
images. This was followed by another directing their destruc- 
tion, and the whitewashing of the walla of churclies ornaraout". 
ed with them. Hereupon the clergy and the monks rebelled ^ 
the emperor was denounced as a Mohammedan and a Jew. 
He ordered that a statue of the Saviour in that part of the 
city called Chalcopratia should be removed, and a riot was the 
consequence. One of his officers mounted a ladder and struck 
the idol with an axe upon its face ; it was an incident like that 
enacted some centuries before in the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria. The sacred image, which had often arrested the 
course of Nature and worked many miracles, was now found 
to he unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rab- 
ble of women interfered in its behalf ; they threw down the 
ladder and killed the officer ; nor was the riot ended until the 
troofis were called in and a great massacre perpetrated. The 
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monk(3 spread the sedition in all parts of the empire; they even n^iiomouks 
attempted to proclaim a new emperor. Leo was every wlierc 
denounced as a Mohammedan infidel^ an enemy of the Mother 
of God; but with inflexible resolution he persisted in his de- 
termination as long as he lived. 

His son and successor Constantine pursued the same icono- 
clastic policy. Prom the circumstance of hia accidentally de- 
filing the font from which he was being baptized^ he had re- 
ceived the suggestive name of Copronymus. His subsequent 2i^a7th.t 
career was asserted by the monks to have been foreshadowed 
by his sacrilegious beginnings. It was publicly asserted that 
ho was an atheist. In truths his biography, in many respects, 
proves that the higher classes in Constantinople were largely 
infected with infidelity. The patriarch deposed upon oath 
that Copronymns had made the most irreligious confessions to 
him, as that our Saviour, far from being the son of God, was, 
in his opinion, a mere man, born of his mother in the common 
way. The truth of these accusations was perhaps, in a mea- 
sure, sustained by the revenge that the emperor took on the 
patriarch for his indiscreet revelations. He seized him, pub 
out liis eyes, caused him to he led through the city mounted 
on an ass, with his face to the tail, and then, as if to show his 
unutterable contempt for all religion, with an exquisite malice 
appointed him to his office again. 

If sLicli was the religious condition of the emperor, the 
higher clergy were but little better, A council was summon- nopic pro- 
ed by Constantino, A.n, 754, at Constantinople, which was at- 
tended by 388 bishops. It asserted for itself the position of 
the seventh general council. It unanimously decreed that all 
visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, were blas- 
phemous or heretical; that image-worship was a corruption of 
Christianity and a renewed form of paganism; it directed all 
statues and paintings to be removed from the churches and 
destroyed, and degraded every ccclesiasfcie and excommuni- 
cated every layman who should be concerned in setting them up 
again. It concluded its labours with prayers for the emperor 
who had extirpated idolatry and given peace to the Church. 

But this decision was by no means quietly received. The 
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monks rose in an uproar ; some raised a clamour in their 
caves^ some from the tops of their pillars ; onCj iu the church 
of St. Mammas, insulted the emperor to his face, denouncing 
him as a second apostate Julian. Nor could he deliver him- 
self from the plague by the scourging, strangling, and drown- 
ing of individuals. Iu liis wrath, Copronymus, plainly dis- 
cerning that it was tho monks on one side and the government 
on the other, determined to strike at the root of the evil, and 
to destroy monasticism itself. He drove the holy men out of 
their cells and cloisters ; made the consecrated virgins marry] 
gave up the buildiogs for civil uses ; burnt pictures, idols, and 
all kinds of relics; degraded the patriarch from his office, 
scourged him, shaved off his eyebrows, set him for public de- 
rision in the circus in a sleeveless shirt, and then beheaded 
him. Already he had consecrated a eunuch in his stead. 
Doubtless these atrocities strengthened the Bishops of Home 
in their resolve to seek a protector from such a master among 
the barbarian kings of the West. 

Constantine Copronymus was succeeded by his son, Leo the 
Chazar, who, during a short reign of five years, continued the 
iconoclastic policy. On his death his wife Irene scisicd tho 
government, ostensibly in behalf of her son. This woman, 
pre-eminently wicked and superstitious beyond hci’ times, un*. 
dortook the restoration of images. She caused the patriarch 
to retire from his dignity, appointed one of lier creatures, Ta- 
rasius, in his stead, and summoned another council. In this 
second Council of Nicsea that of Constantinople was denounced 
as a synod of fools and atheists, the worship of images was 
pronounced agreeable to Scripture and reason, and in confor- 
mity to the usages and traditions of the Church, 

Irene, saluted as the second Helena, and set forth by the 
monks as an exemplar of piety, thus accomplished the restora- 
tion of image- worship. In a few years this ambitious woman, 
refusing to surrender his rightful dignity to her son, caused 
him to be seized, and iu the porphyry chamber in which she 
had borne him, put out his eyes, Constantinople, long fa- 
miliar with horrible crimes, was appalled at such an unnatural 
deed. 
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Diwius? tl\o succccflina* reii^ns to that of Leo the ArmcniaTA, 'Rcaump- 

° ^ tion ot 

matters remaiaed withoiit change; but that emperor resumed iconoeiasm 
the policy of Leo the Jsaurian. By an edict he prohibited 
image-^yorshipJ and banished the Patriarcli of ConstautinoplCj ^ 

who had admonished him that the apostles had made images 
of tlie Saviour and the Virgin^ and tliat there was at Rome a 
picture of the Transfiguration^ painted by order of St. Peter. ‘ 

After the murder of Leo^ his successor^ Michael the Stammer- 
er^ showed no encouragement to either party. It was affirmed 
that he was give i^to profane jesting, was incredulous as to the 
resurrection of tni dead, disbelieved the existence of the devil^ 
was indifferent whether images were worshipped or not, and 
recommended the pati’iarcli to bury the decrees of Constan- / 

Unople and Nicsea equally in oblivion. Ilis successor and 
son, however, observed no such impartiality. To Saracenic Sara- 
tastes, shown by his building a palace like that of the khalif ; 
to a devotion to poetry, exemplified by branding some of his 
own stanzas on his image- worshipping enemies ; to tlic cona- 
position of music and its singing by himself as an amateur in 
the choir ; to mechanical knowledge, displayed by hydraulic 
contrivances, musical instruments, organs, automatic singing- 
birds sitting in golden trees, ho added an abomination of monks 
and a determined iconoclasm. Instead of merely whitewash- 
ing tlie walls of the churches he adorned them with pictures 
of beasts and birds. Iconoclasm had now fairly hccotnc a 
struggle between the emperors and the monks. 

Again, on the death of Theophllus, image-worship triumph- 
ed, and triumphed in the same manner as before. Ilis widow, imago.w- 
Tlieodova, alarmed by the monks for the safety of the soul of 
her husband, purchased absolution for him at the price of the 
restoration of images. 

Such was the issue of Iconoclasm in the East, The monks 
proved stronger than the emperors, and, after a struggle of 
120 years, the images were finally restored. In the West far 
more importaut consequencos followed. 

To image- worship Italy was devoutly attached. When the^^^s®* . 

° ^ ^ , -SvoTship m 

first edict of Leo was made known by the exarch, it produced the West, 
a rebellion, of which Pope Gregory II. took advantage to sus- 
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ihg aus- pend the tribute paid by Italy, In letters that he wrote to 

thTpopD, the emperor he defended the popular dclusiouj declaring that 
the first Christians had caused pictures to he made of our 
Lord; of his brother lames, of Stephen, and all the martyrs, 
and had sent them throughout the world ; the reason that God 
the Father had not been painted was that his countenance was 
* not known. These letters display a most audacious presump- 
tion of the ignorance of the emperor respecting common Scrip- 
ture incidents, and, as some have remarked, suggest a doubt 
of the Popovs familiarity with the sacred volume, He points 
out the difference between the statues of antiquity, which arc 
only the representations of phantoms, and the images of the 
Church, which have approved themselves, by numberless mi- 
racles, to be the genuine forms of the Saviour, his mother, 
and his sLiiuts, Referring to the statue of St. Peter, which 
the emperor had ordered to be broken to pieces, he declares 
that the Western nations regard that apostle as a god upon 
earth, and ominously threatens the vengeance of the pious 
barbarians if it should be destroyed. In this defence of im- 
ages Gregory found an active coadjutor in a Syrian, John of 
Damascus, who had witnessed the rage of the khalifs against 
the images of his own country, and whose hand, having been 
cut off by those tyrants, was miraculously rejoined to his body 
by an idol of the Virgin to which he prayed. 

Andt)y tlie Gregory was not alone in his policy, nor John of Da- 

^jubai'd 33iascus in his controversies. The king of the Lombards, 
Luitprand, also perceived the advantage of patting himself 
forth as the protector of images, and of appealing to the Itali- 
ans, for their sake, to expel the Greeks from the country. The 
Pope acted on the principle that heresy in a sovereign justifies 
withdrawal of allegiance, the Lombard that it excuses tlie sei- 
zure of possessions, Luitprand accordingly ventured on tbo 
capture of Ravenna. An immense booty, the accumulation of 
the emperors, the Gothic kings, and the exarchs, which was 
taken at the storm of the town, at once rewarded his piety, 
stimulated him to new enterprises of a like nature, and drew 
upon him the attention of his enemy the emperor, whom he 
had plundered, and of his confederate the Pope, whom he had 
overreachecL 
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This was tlio position of affairs. If tlic Lombarris, who were TosUion o£ 

A • 11 ‘ 1 • T at 

Anans and Ihcrcfore heretics, shonld succeed in extending Uiie tmir. 
their sway all over Italy, the influence and prosperity of the 
papacy must come to an end ; their action on the question of 
the images was altogether of an ephemeral and delusive kind, 
for all the Arian nations preferred a simple worship like that of 
primitive times, and had never shown any attaclimcnt to the 
adoration of graven forms. If, on the other hand, the Pope 
should continue his allegiance to Constantinople, he must be 
liable to the atrocious persecutions so often and so recently in- 
flicted on the patriarchs of that city by their tyrannical mas- 
ter } and the breaking of that connection in reality involved 
no surrender of any solid advantages, for the emperor was 
too weak to give protection from the Lombards. Already had 
been experienced a portentous difficulty in sending relief from nate m tbo 
Constantinople, on account of the naval superiority of the 
Saracens in the Mediterranean, For the taxes paid to the 
sovereign no real equivalent was received j but Lome, in igno- 
miny, was obliged to submit, like an obscure provincial town, 
to the mandates of the Eastern court. Moreover, in her eyes, 
the emperor, by reason of his iconoolasm, was a heretic. But 
if alliance with the Lombards and allegiance to the Greeks wore 
equally inexpedient, a third course was possible. A mayor of 
the palace of the Frankish kings had successfully led his armies 
against the Arabs from Spain, and had gained the great victory Fwiilcs. 
of Tours. If the Franks, under the influence of their climate 
or the genius of their race, had thus far shown no encourage- 
ment to images, in all other respects they were orthodox, for 
they had been converted by Catholic missionaries; their kings, 
it is true, were mere phantoms, but Charles Martel had ap- 
proved himself a great soldier ; he was, therefore, an ambiti- 
ous man. There was Scripture authority for raising a subordi- 
nate to sovereign power ; the prophets of Israel had thus, of 
old, with oil anointed kings. And if the sword of France was 
gently removed from the kingly hand that was too weak to hold 
it, and given to the hero who had already shown that he could 
smite terribly with it — ^if this were done by the authority of 
the Pope, acting as the representative of God, how great the 
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gain to the Papacy ! A thousand years might not be enougli 
to sepai^ate the monarchy of France fi'om the theocracy of 
Italy. 

Eovoifcof The resistance which had sprung up to the imperial edict 
Sonf the for thc destruction of images determined the course of events, 

emperor, Pope rebelled, and attempts were made by the emperor to 

seize and assassinate him. A fear that the pontiff might be 
carried to Constantinople, and the preparations making to de- 
stroy the images in the churches, united all Italy, A council 
was held at Rome, which anathematized the iconoclasts. In 
retaliation, the Sicilian and other estates of the Church were 
confiscated. Gregory IIL, who in the meantime succeeded to 
the Papacy, continued the policy of his predecessor. The em- 
peror was defied. A fleet, which he fitted out in support of 
the cxarcli, was lost in a storm. With this tei'mination of thc 
influence of Constantinople in Italy came thc imminent danger 
that the Pope must acknowledge the supremacy of the Lom- 
AUiauceof bai’ds. In his distress Gregory turned to Charles Martel, lie 
sent him the keys of the sepulchre of St. Peter, and implored 
Franks. assistance. The die was cast. Papal Rome revolted from 
her sovereign, and became indissolubly bound to the barbarian 
kingdoms. To France a new dynasty was given, to the Pope 
temporal power, and to the West of Europe a fictitious Roman 
empire. 

The monks. The monks had thus overcome the image-breaking emperors, 
a result which proves them to have already become a formi- 
dable power in the state. It is necessary, for a proper under- 
standing of the great events with which henceforth they were 
connected, to describe their origin and history. 

•rbeir first lu the icouoclastic quarrel they arc to be regarded as tlie 
position, representatives of the common people in contradistinction to 
the clergy ; often, indeed, the representatives of the populace, 
infected with all its instincts of superstition and fanaticism. 
They are the upholders of miracle-cuvcs, invocation of saints, 
worship of images, clamorous asserters of a unity of faith in 
the Church, — a unity which they never practised, but which 
offered a convenient pretext for a bitter persecution of heresy 
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and paganiam^ thongli they were more tlian lialf pagan tlicm- 
selvcs. 

It was their destiny to impress on the practical life of Eu- 
rope that mixture of Christianity and heatlienism engendered 
by political events in Italy and Greece. Yetj while they thus 
co-operated in great afiairs^ they themselves exhibitedj in the 
most signal manner, the force of that law of continnons varia- 
tion of opinion and habits to which all enduring communities 
of men mnst submit. Born of superstition, obscene in their 
early life, they end in luxury, refinement, learning. Theirs is 
a history to which we may profitably attend. 

From very early times there had been in India zealots who, TheHrat 

. 1/. liermits. 

actuated by a desire of removing themselves from the tempta- 
tions of society and preparing for another life, retired into so- 
litary places. Such also were the Essenes among the Jews, 
and the Tlierapeutm in Egypt. Pliny speaks of the blameless 
life of the former when lie says, They are the companions of 
palms f nor does he hide his astouishineut at an immortal so- 
ciety in which no one is ever born. Their example was not lost 
upon more devout Christians, particularly after tlie influeneo 
of Magiauism began to be felt. Though it is sometimes said 
that the first of these hermits w^cre Anthony and Paulus, they 
doubtless arc to be regarded as only having rendered them- 
selves more illustrious hy their superioi\sanotLty among a crowd 
of worthies who had preceded them or were their contempo- 
raries. As early as the second and third centuries the practice 
of retirement had commenced among Christians ; soon after, it 
had become common. The date of Hilarion is about a.d. 328, 
of Basil a.d. 360. Regarding prayer as the only occupation 
in which man may profitably engage, they gave no more atten- 
tion to the body than the wants of nature absolutely demanded. 

A little dried fruit or bread for food, and water for drink, 
were sufficient for its support ^ occasionally a particle of salt 
might be added, but the use of warm water was looked upon 
as betraying a tendency to luxury. The incentives to many of 
their rules of life might excite a smile, if it were right to smile 
at the acts of earnest men. Some, like the innocent Essenes, 
who would do nothing whatever on the Sabbath, observed the 
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(luy before fis a fast^ rigovoaslj^ abstaining from food auclrlrink, 
that nature might not force them into sin. outlie morrow, For 
somCj it was not enough^ by the passive means of alistincnce, 
to refrain from fault or reduce the body to subjection, tliough 
starvation is the antidote for desire ; the more active, and per- 
haps more effectual operation of periodical flagellations and 
bodily torture were added, Ingenuity was taxed to find new 
means of personal infliction, A hermit who never permitted 
himself to sleep more than an hour without being awakened 
endured torments not inferior to those of the modern fakir, 
wdio crosses his arms on the top of his head, and keeps thorn 
there for years, until they are wasted to the bone, or suspends 
himself to a pole by means of a hook inserted in the flesh of 
his back. 

nrofouuci Among the Oriental sects there are some who behove that 

contcinpla- . ° 

liojiofGDd. the Supreme Being is perpetually occupied with the contem- 
plation of himself, and that the nearer man can approach 
to a state of total inaction the more will he resemble God, 
For successive years the Indian sage never raises liis eyes from 
his navel ; absorbed in the profound contemplation of it., his 
perennial reverie is unbroken by any outward suggestions, the 
admiring hy-standera administering, as chance offers, the litilo 
water that his wants require. Under the iuflucnco 

birds, of similar ideas, in the fifth century, St. Simeon Stylites, who 
in his youth had often been saved from suicide, by ascending a 
column he had built, sixty feet in height, and only one foot 
square at the top, departed as far as he could from earthly 
affairs, and approached more closely to heaven. Upon this 
elevated retreat, to which he was fastened by a chain, he en- 
dured, if wo may believe the incredible story, for thirty years 
the summers sun and the winter’s frost, From afar the passer- 
by was edified by seeing the motionless figure of the holy man, 
with outstretched arms hke a cross, projected against the sky, 
in his favourite attitude of prayer, or expressing his thankful- 
nesS for the many mercies of which he supposed himself to be 
the recipient by rapidly striking his forehead against his knees^ 
Historians relate that a curious spectator ‘Counted twelve hun- 
dred and fprty-four of these motions, and then abstained 
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111 rough fatigue from any furlhcr tally^ though the unwcavlccl 
oxlubitioai ^vas still going on. This most holy aerial mnrtyi'/^ 
as Evagvius calls liim^ attained at last his reward^ and ]\Ionut 
Tclenissa witnessed a vast procession of devout admirers ac- 
companying to the grave his mortal remaiua. 

More commonly, however, the hermit declined the conspicu- 
ous notoriety of these holy birds, as they were called by the 
profane, and, retiring to some cave in the desert, despised the 
comforts of life, and gave himself up to penance and i)rayer. 

Among men who had thus altogether exalted themselves above 
the wants of the flesh, there was no toleration for its lusts, 

The sinfulness of the marriage relation, and the pre-eminent 
value of chastity, followed from their principles. If it was celibacy, 
objected to such practices that by tlieir universal adoption the 
human species would soon be extinguished, and no man would 
remain to offer praises to God, these zealots, remembering the 
temptations from which they had escaped, with truth replied 
that there would always be sinners enough in the world to 
avoid that disaster, and that out of tlieir evil works good would 
be brought, St, Jerome offers us the pregnant reflection that, 
tliougli it may bo marriage that fills the earth, it is virginity 
tlmt replenishes heaven. 

If they were not recorded by many truthful authors, the 
extravagancies of some of these enthusiasts would pass belief, 

Men and women ran naked upon all fours, associating them- 
selves with the beasts of the field. In the spring season, when 
the grass is tender, the grazing hermits of Mesopotamia went 
forth to the plains, sharing with the cattle their filth and their 
food. Of some, notwithstanding a weight of evidence, the stu- 
pendous biography must tax their admirers^ credulity. It is 
affirmed that St, Ammon had never seen his own body un- 
covered; that an angel cai’riecl him on his back over a river 
which he w^as obliged to cross ; that at his death he ascended 
to heaven through the skies, St. Anthony being an eye-witness 
of the event, — St. Anthony, who was guided to the hermit 
Paulus by a centaur ; that Didymus never spoke to a human 
being for ninety years. 

Prom the Jewish anchorets, who of old sought a retreat ivaane licr.. 

Milts. 
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boTieatli tlic sliaclc of Uic palms of Eugaclflb wlio bognilod 
their weary hours in the chanting of psalms by the 1)iii(‘r 
waters of the Dead Sea ; from the philosophic Iliudii, who 
sought for happiness in bodily inaction and mental oxcrciscj 
to these Christian solitaries, the stages of delusion arc nume- 
rous and successive. It would not be dilEcult to present ex- 
amples of each step in the career of debasement, To one 
who is acquainted with the working and accidents of the hu- 
man brain, it will excite no surprise that an asylum for those 
hermits who had become hopelessly insane was instituted at 
Jerusalem. 

Lallu^hm biographies of these recluses, for ages a source of con- 

tions, solation to the faithful in their temptations, are not to be 
regarded as mere works of fiction, though they abound in 
supernatural occurrences, and are the forerunners of the de- 
monology of the Middle Ages. The whole world was a scone 
of demoniac adventures, of miracles and wonders. So far from, 
being mere impostures, they relate nothing more than may he 
witnessed at any time under similar conditions. In the brain 
of man, impressions of whatever he has seen or heard, of 
whatever has been made manifest to him by bis oilier senses, 
nay, even the vestiges of his former thoughts, are stored up. 
These traces are most vivid at first, but, by degrees, they de- 
cline in force, though they probably never completely die out. 
During our waking hours, while we are perpetually receiving 
new impressions from things that surround us, such vestiges 
are overpowered, and cannot attract the attention of the mind. 
But in the period of sleep, when external influences cease, 
they present themselves to our regard, and the mind, submit- 
ting to the delusion, groups them into the fant,astic forms 
’ of dreams. By the use of opium and other drugs ■which can 
blunt om sensibility to passing events, these phantasms may 
be made to emerge. They also offer themselves in the deli- 
rium of fevers and in the hour of death. 

immaterial in what manner or by what agency our 
fmces. susceptibility to the impressions of surrounding objects is be- 
numbed, whether by drugs, or sleep, or disease, as soon as 
their force is no greater than that of forms already registered 
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in tliG brain j last will cracv^*c before ns, and droanis or 

apparitions arc tlic result. So liable is the mind to practise 
flcccpiioii on iisolf, that with tlic utra(^)st diffieulty it is aware 
of the delusion. No man can suinnit bo long- continued and 
rigorous fasting witliout becoming the subject of these halluci- 
nations ; and the more he enfeebles his organs of souse, the 
more vivid is the e'^hibition, the move ])ro found the deception. 
An ominous sentence may perhaps be incessantly whispered 
in his car; to his fixed and fascinated eye some grotesque or 
abominable object may perpetually present itself. To the 
hermit, lu the solitude of his cell, there doubtless often did 
appear, by the uncertain light of his lamp, obscene shadows 
of diabolical import ; doubtless there was many an agony with 
fiends, many a struggle with monsters, satyrs, and imps, many 
an earnest, solemn, and manful control' evsy with Satan him- 
self, who sometimes came as an aged tnan, sometimes with a 
countenance of horrible iutolligeiicc, and sometimes as a fc- 
nuilc fearfully beautiful, St. Jerome, who, with the utmost 
difficulty, had succeeded in extinguishing all carnal desires, in- 
genuously confesses how sorely lie was tided by this last de- 
vice of the enemy, how nearly the ancient flames wore rekin- 
dled. As to the reality of these apparitions, why should a 
hermit be led to suspect that they arose from the natural 
^vorking of bis own brain ? Men never dream that they arc 
dreaming. To him they were terrible realities; to us they 
should be the proofs of insanity, but not of imposture. 

If, in the ^iriaon discipline of modern times, it has been 
found that solitary confinement is a punishment too dreadful 
for the most hardened convict to bear, and that, if persisted 
in, it is liable to lead to insanity, how much more quickly must 
that unfortunate condition have been induced when the trials 
of religious distress and the physical eufceblement arising 
from rigorous fastings and incessant 'watchings were added ! 
To the dreadful ennui which precedes that state, one of the 
ancient monks pathetically alludes ■when he relates how often 
he went forth and returned to his cell, and gazed on the sun 
as if he hastened too slowly to his setting. And yet such 
fearful solitude is hut of brief duration. Even though we flee 

YOL. I. 3 E 
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Cerebral BUjht^ or Inverse Vision^ 

Soaiod by to tlic clcscrt, wc caniiot he long alone. Cut off from social 

tbomind, conversOj the mind of man engenders coinpauioiia for itself — 
companions like the gloom from which they have emerged. 
It was thus that to St. Anthony appeared the Spirit of Fonii- 
catioUj under the form of a lascivious negro it Avaa thus 
that multitudes of demons of horrible aspect cruelly beat him 
nearly to deaths the brave old man defying tlicm to the last, 
and telling them that he did not wish to he spared one of their 
blows 'y it was thus that in the night, with hideous laughter, 
they burst into Ins cell, under tlm form of lions, serpents, 
scorpions, asps, lizards^ panthers, and wolves, each attacking 
him in its own way; thus that when, in Iris dire extremitj^, 
he lifted Iris ej^cs for help, the roof disappeared, and amid 
beams of light the Saviour looked down; tlius it was with 
the enchanted silver dish that Satan gave him, which, being 
touched, vanished in smoke ; thus with the gigantic bats and 
centaurs, and the two lions that helped him to scratch a grave 
for Paid. 

Important Thc images that may thus emerge from the brain have been 

re%ioii9ie- 

Bulfcsofee- classed by physiologists among the plionomena of inverse 

Tobiabigiit. cerebral sight. Elsewhere I have given a detailed 

invcscigution of their nature (" Human Physiology,^ ]). dOl), 
and, persuaded that they have played a far more important 
part in human thought than is commonly supposed, liave thus 
expressed myself: — ^'Men in every part of the world, even 
among nations the most abject and barbtarous, have an abi- 
ding faith not only in the existence of a spirit that animaLcs us, 
buf also in its immortality. Of these there are muUitucles 
who have been shut out from all conimunion with civilized 
countries, who have never been enlightened by revelation, and 
who are mentally incapable of reasoning out for themselves 
arguments in support of those great truths. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not very likely that the uncertainties of tra- 
dition, derived from remote ages, could be any guide to them, 
for traditions soon disappear except they be connected with 
the wants of daily life. Can there be, in a philosophical 
vieW; anything more interesting than the manner in which 
these defects have been provided for by implanting in the very 
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orgaaizailoii of every man tl\c means of constantly aclmouisU-' 
ing liim of these facts^ — of recalling them with an unexpected 
vividness before him even after they liavc become so faint as 
almost to die out ? Let him be as debased and benighted a 
savage as be may^ abut out from all communion with races 
whom Providence has placed in happier circumstances^ lie ])as 
still the same organization^ and is liable to the same physio- 
logical incidents as ourselves, Like nSj lie sees in his visions 
the fading forms of landscapes which arc perhaps connected 
with some of his most grateful recollections, and what other 
conclusion can he possibly derive from tliese unreal pictures 
than that they are the foreshadowings of another laud beyond 
that in which his lot is cast? Like us, he is revisited at in- 
tervals by the resemblances of those whom he lias loved or aoui. 
hated while they were alive, nor can be ever be so brutalized 
as not to discern in such niauifestations suggest ioua which to 
him arc incontrovertible proofs of the existence and immor- 
tality of the soul. Even in the most refined social conditions 
we arc never able to shake off the impressions of these occur- 
rences, and arc perpetually drawing from them the same con- 
clusions as did our uncivilized ancestors. Our more elevated 
condition of life in no respect relieves us from the inevitable 
consequences of our own organization, any more than it re- 
lieves us from infirmities and disease. In these respects, all 
over the globe wo ai^c on an equality. Savage or civilized, we 
carry within us a mechanism intended to present to us me- 
mentoes of the most solemn facts with which we can. be con- 
cerned, and the voice of history tells us that it has ever been 
true to its design. It wants only moments of repose or sick- 
ness, when the influence of external things is diminished, to 
come into full play, and these are precisely the moments when 
we are best prepared for the truths it is going to suggest. 
Such a mechanism is in keeping with the manner in which 
the course of nature is fulfilled, and bears in its very style the 
impress of invariability of action. It is no respecter of per- 
sons. It neither permits the haughtiest to be free from its 
wai’nings, nor leaves the humblest without the consolation of 
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a knowleflge of another life. Liable to no miscUaucos ^>pon 
to no opportunities of being iampered with by the dcsiguing 
or interested, I’Cquiririg no extraneous luuuau agency for its 
cfiPect, but always present with each man wherever he may go, 
it marvellously extracts from vestiges of the impressions of 
the past overwhelming proofs of the reality of the future, and 
gathering its power from what would seem to bo a most un- 
likely source, it insensibly leads us, uo matter who or whore 
we may be, to a profound belief in the immortal and imperish- 
able, from phantoms that have scarcely made their appearance 
before they are ready to vanish away/^ 
tion oi ino- sucli begmuings thcniouastic system of Europe arose, 

nMfcicism — that system A^hich presents ns Avith learning in the place of 
ferocious ignorance, Avith overlioniug charity to mankind in 
the place of malignant hatred of society. The portly abbot 
on his easy-going palfrey, his hawk upon his fist, scarce looks 
like the lineal descenclant of the hermit starved into insanity. 
How Avidc the interval betAveen the monk of the third and the 
monk of the thirteenth century, — between the caverns of 
Thebais and majestic nAonastcrios biding the relics of ancient 
learning, the hopes of modern philosophy, — bclAVceu the butler 
arrangiAAg his Avell-stockcd larder, aiid the jug of cold water 
Jouupl!^ and crust of bread ! A thousand years had turned siarv''atiou 

tions. into luxury, aiAcl alas 1 if the spoilers of the Xlefoi'maiiotA arc 

to be believed, had converted visions of loveliAicss into breath- 
ing and blushing realities, Avho exercised their charms with 
better effect than of old their phaAitom sisters had doAic. 

The successive stages to this end may be briefly dcscribecL 
eromitism, Aroutid the cell of some eremite like Anthony, Avho fixed his 
retreat on Mount Colzim, a number of humble imitators ga- 
thered, emulous of his austerities and of hia piety. A simi- 
lar sentiment impels them to observe stated hours of prayer. 
Necessity for supporting the body indicates some pursuit of 
idle industry, the plaiting of mats or making of baskets. So 
strong is tbe instinctive tendency of man to association, that 
even communities of madmen may organize, Hilarion is said 
to have been the first who established a monastic community. 
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Perhaps it may have been so. He went into the desert when 
lie was only fifteen years old. Jiremiti&m thus gave birth to 
CoQUobitism, and the evils of solitude were removed. Yet still 
there rcinaiucd rigorous anchorets who renounced their asso- 
ciated brethren as they had renounced the worlds and the 
monastery was surrounded by their circle of solitary cells — a 
Laura, it was called. In Egypt, the sandy deserts on each 
side of the rich valley of the river offered great facilities for 
such a mode of life: that of Nitria was full of mouks, 
climate being mild, and the wants of man satisfied with ease. 

It is said that there were at one time in that country of these 
religious recluses not less than seventy-six thousand males and 
twenty-seven thousand females. With countless other un- 
couth forms, under the hot sun of that climate they seemed 
to be spawned from the mud of the Nile. As soon as from 
some celebrated hermitage a monastery had formed, the asso- 
ciates submitted to the rules of brotherhood. Their meal, 
eaten in silence, consisted of bread and water, oil, and a little 
salt. The bundle of papyrus which had served the monk for 
a seat by day, while he made his baskets or mats, served him 
for a pillow by night. Twice he was roused from his sleep by 
the souud of a horxr to offer up his prayers, The culture of 
superstition was compelled by inexorable rules. A discipline 
of penalties, confinement, fasting, whipping, and, at a later pc- 
rioch even mutilation, was inflexibly administered. 

Prom Egypt and Syria monacliism spread like an epidemic. Sinwlof 

*^7 i i-iTiTiAt • t,, monasil 

It was first introdaccu into Italy by Athanasius, assisted by Qisiuftom 
some of the disciples of Anthony; but Jerome, whose abode 
was in Palestine, is celebrated for the multitude of converts he 
made to a life of retirement. Under his persuasion, many of 
the liigh-horn ladies of Home were led to the practice of mo- 
nastic habits, as far as was possible, in secluded spots near that 
city, on the ruins of temples, and even in the Forum. Some 
were induced to retreat to the Holy Land, after bestowing tlieir 
wealth for pious purposes. The silent monk insinuated him- 
self into the privacy of families for the purpose of making 
proselytes by stealth. Soon there was not an unfrequented 
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island iu the Meclitcrraucan^ no desevt shore, no gloomy valley^ 
no forest, no glen, no volcanic crater, that did not witness ex- 
orbitant selfishness made the rule of life- Tli ere were mul- 
titudes of hermits on the desolate coasts of the Black Sea. 
They abounded from the freezing Taiiais to the sultry Tabcmie. 
In rigorous personal life and in supernatural power the West 
acknowledged no inferiority to tbe East j bis admiring imita- 
tors challenged even the desert of Thebais to produce the equal 
of Martin of Tours. The solitary anchoret was soon sup- 
planted by the ccenobitic establishment, the monastery, It 
became a fashion among the rich to give all that they had to 
these institutions, for the salvation of their own souls. There 
was now no necessity for making baskets or weaving mats. 
The brotherhood increased rapidly. Whoever wanted to escape 
from the barbarian invaders, or to avoid the hardships of serv- 
ing in the imperial army,' — whoever had become discontented 
with his worldly affairs, oi’ saw in those dark times no induce- 
ments in a home and family of Ins own, found in the monastery 
lnci‘eMoof sure retreat. The number of tbeae religions houses even- 
ousJiouees, tually became very great. Tliey were usually placed on tbe 
most charming and advantageous sites^ their solidity and splen- 
dour illustrating the necessity of erecting durable habitations 
for societies that were immortal, lb often fell out that the 
Church laid claim to the services of some distinguished monk. 
It was significantly observed that the road to ecclesiastical 
elevation lay through the monastery porch, and often ambition 
contentedly wore for a season the cowl, that it might seize 
more surely the mitre. 

Differencea Tbongh the monastic system of the East included labour, it 
greatly inferior to that of the W^est in that particular. 
The Oriental monk, at first making selfishness bis rule of life, 
and his own salvation the grand object, though all the world 
else should perish, in his maturer period occupied his intellec- 
tual powers in refined disputations of theology. Too often lie 
exhibited his physical strength in the furious riots he oceasioned 
in the streets of the great cities. He was a fanatic and insub- 
ordinate, On the other hand, the Occidental monk showed far 
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loss disposition for engaging in the discussion of tilings above 
rcasoHj and expended his strength in useful and honourable 
labour. Beneath his hand the 'wilderness became a garden. 

To a consklcvablc extent this difference was due to physiologi- 
cal peculiarity^, and yet it musst not bo concealed that the cir- 
cumstances of life in the cases were not witlioui their effects. 

The old countries of the East; with their worn-out civilization 
and worn-out soil^ offered no inducements comparable with the 
barbarous but young and fertile "West; where to the ecclo&iastic 
the most lovely and inviting lands were open. Both^ however^ 
coincided iii thiS; that they regarded the affairs of life as pre- 
senting perpetual interpositions of a providential or rather 
supernatural kind, — angels and devils being in continual con- 
flict for the soul of every man, who might become the happy 
prize of the one or the miserable prey of the other. These 
spiritual powers were perpetually controlling the course of 
nature and giving rise to prodigies. TJie measure of holiness 
in a saint was the number of miracles he had worked. Tims. 
in the life of St. Benedict, it is related that when his nurse, samtst 
Cyrilla, let fall a stone sieve, her distress was changed into re- 
joicing by the prayer of the holy child, at which the broken 
parts came together and were made whole; that once, on x*o- 
cciving his food in a basket, lot down to his otherwise inacces- 
sible cell, the devil vainly tried to vex him by breaking the 
rope ; that once Satan, assuming the form of a black bird, 
nearly blinded him by dapping his wings ; that once, too, the 
same tempter appeared as a beautiful Rovnan girl, to whose 
fascinations, in his youth, St. Benedict had been sensible, and 
from which he now hardly escaped by rolling himself among 
thorns. Once, when his austere rules and severity excited the 
resentment of the monastery over which he was abbot, the 
brethren — for monks have been known to do such things — 
attempted to poison him, but the cup burst asunder as soon as 
he took it into his hands. When the priest Florentius, being 
wickedly disposed, attempted to perpetrate a like crime by 
means of an adulterated loaf, a raven carried away the deadly 
bread from the hand of St. Benedict. Instructed by the devil, 
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the same ccclc&>iiistic drove fromn his neighbourhood the holy 
man, by turning into the garden of his inonubtery seven naked 
girls; but scarcely had the saint taken to flight, uluni the 
chamber in which his persecutor lived fell in and buried him 
beneath its ruins, though the rest of the house was uninjured. 
Under the guidance of two Adsible angels udio walked before 
bun, St. Benedict continued his journey to Moutc Casino, 
where he erected a noble monastery ; but even hero miracles 
did not cease ; for Satan bewitched the stones, so that it was 
impossible for the masons to move them until tliey wore re- 
leased by powerful prayers. A boy, who had stolen from the 
monastery to visit his parents, was not only struck dead by 
God for his offence, but the consecrated ground threw forth his 
body when they attempted to bury it, nor could it be made to 
rest until the consecrated bread was laid upon it, Two garru- 
lous nuns, who had been excommunicated by St. Benedict for 
their perverse prating, chanced to bo buried in the church* Ou 
the next administration of the sacrciment, when tlie deacon 
commanded all those who did not communicate to depart, Iho 
corpses rose out of their graves and walked forth from the 
church. 

Yolumes might he filled with such wonders, which cdilled 
the religious for centuries, exacting implicit belief, and Ijoiug 
regarded as of equal authority with the miracles of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Though monastic life rested upon the principle of social ab- 
negation, monasticism, in singular contradiction thereto, con- 
tained wdthin itself the principle of organization, As early as 
A.n. 370, St, Basil, the Bishop of Cfcsarea, incorporated the 
hermits and coenobites of his diocese into one order, called 
after him the Basilian. One hundred and fifty years later, 
St. Benedict, under a milder rnlc, organized those who have 
passed under his name, and found for them occupation in suit- 
able employments of manual and intellectual labour. In the 
ninth century anotlier Benedict revised the rule of the order, and 
made it more austere. Offshoots soon arose, as those of Clugni, 
Am, 900; the Carthusians, A.p.IOSi; the Cistercians, 1098, 
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A favoiwiic [MiViaAiit them being literary labour^ they 

inlrodueed great improveiBcntR in tlte copying of iTiaiiuscripts j 
aiul in tbeir illmuinaiiou and illustration arc found the germs 
of tlio restoration of painting and the invention of cursive 
handwriting. St, Benedict enjoined his order to collocjt books. 

It has been happily observed that he forgot to say anything 
about their nature^ supposing that they must all be religious. 

The Augustinians were founded in ilie clovc]itli century, They 
professeeb however; to be a restoration of the society fouudocl 
ages before by St. Augustine. 

The influence to which monasticism attained may bo judged 
of from the boast of the Benedictines that ^^Pope John XXII,_, 
who died in 13134; after an exact inquiry, found that, since the 
first rise of the order, there had been of it 24 Popes, near 200 
Cardinals, 7000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots of 
renown, above 4000 saints, and upward of 37,000 monasteries. 

There have been lik(wvibe, of this order, 20 emperors aud 10 
cinprcssOH, ^7 kmgs and aljove 50 queens, 20 sons of emperors, 
and 18 sons of kings ; al)out 100 princcasos, dauglitera of kings 
aud omperors j boHidos dukes, niarqrdscs, carls, conn losses, etc,, 
iumuuerablo. The orchw has ])roduced a vast number of au- 
thors and oilier huirucd r\icu. I4ioir Itabanus set up the acliool 
of Qernuu^y. T'lioir Alcuiu founded the Uinvcrsity of Paris. 

Their Dionysius .KxigauM perfected ecclesiastical computation. 

Tlunr Guido invonied the scale of music; their Sybcstei', the 
organ. They boast to have produced Anselm, Ildefonsns, aud 
the Venerable Bc(lc‘.^’ 

Wc too often date the Christianization of a community from 
the conversion of its sovereign, but it is not in the natui'o of 
things that that slioulcl change the hearts of men. Of what 
avail is it if a bathariaii cliicftaiu drives a horde of his savages 
through the waters of a river hy way of extemporaneous or 
speedy baptism ? Such outward forms are of little moment. ^ 

It was mainly by the inonastcrica that to the peasant class of of^Eiuope 
Europe was pointed out the way to civilization. The devotions 
and charities ; the austerities of the brethren ; their abstemious 
meal; tfieir meagre clothing, the cheapest of the country in 
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wliicli they UvGcl; Llicii‘ shaven licads^ or the cowl wliicli nhut 
out the sight of sinful objects; the long; staff iu their hiuuLs ; 
their naked feet and legs ; their ])assing forth ou their journeys 
by twos, each a Avatch upon his brother; the prohibitioua 
against eating outside of the wall of the mouaslcryj Avliich had 
its own milk its own bakehouse^ and Avdiatevcr was needed in 
an abstemious domestic economy ; their silent hospitality to 
the wayfarer^ Avho was refreshed in a separate apartment ; the 
lands around their buildings turned from a wilderness into a 
garden; and; above all; labour exalted and ennobled by their 
holy hands; and celibacy, for over, in the eye of the vulgar, a 
proof of separation from the uwld and a sacrifice to heaven, — 
these were the things that arrested the attention of the barba- 
rians of Europe, and led them on to civilization. In our own 
material age, the advocates of the monastery have plaintively 
asked, Where now shall we find an asylum for the sinner Avho 
is sick of the Avorld, — for the man of contempLation in his old 
age, or for the statesman who is tired of affairs ? It was through 
the leisure procured by their wealth that the monasteries pro- 
duced so many cultivators of letters, and transmitted to us the 
literary relies of the old times. It was a fortunate day when 
the monk turned from the Aveaving of mats to the copying of 
manuscripts, — a fortunate day when he l)cgau to compose those 
noble hymns and strains of music whicli Avill live for over, 
From the Dies Irte there rings forth grand poetry oven in 
monkish Latin. The perpetual movements of the monastic 
orders gave life to the Church, The Protestant admits that to 
a resolute monk the Reformation vi'as due, 

"With these pre-eminent merits, the monastic institution had 
its evils. Through it was spread that dreadful materialization 
of religion Avhich, for so many ages, debased sacred things; 
through it that Avorse than pagan apotheosis, Avliich led to the 
adoration— for such it really Avas — of dead men; through it 
Avere sustained relics and lying miracles, the belief in falsehoods 
so prodigious as to disgrace the common sense of man. The 
apostles and martyrs of old were forgetlen; nay, even the 
Avorship of God Avas forsaken for shrines that could cure all 
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(liscascsj aucl relies tliat could raise ilie dead. Through it was 
developed that intense selfish ness which hesitated at no sacri- 
fice either of the present or the future, so far as this life is 
concciuied, in order to ensure personal happiness in the next, 
—a selfishness which, iu the delusion of the times, passed 
under the name of piety j and the degree of abasement from 
the dignity of a man was made the measure of the merit of 
a monk. 
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